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WILLIAM HARBORNE AND THE BEGINNING OF 
ANGLO-TURKISH DIPLOMATIC AND 
COMMERCIAL RELATIONS 


ARTHUR LEON HORNIKER 


ORMAL diplomatic and commercial relations between 
England and Turkey began in 1583, when Sultan 
Murad III granted to Queen Elizabeth a treaty of peace 
and friendship,' which enlivened and regularized the intercourse 
between their respective subjects. The man who was instru- 
mental in obtaining the treaty for England was William Har- 
borne, a merchant, who was rewarded by being appointed the 
first English ambassador to Turkey. A highly skilled and pa- 
tient negotiator, his singlehanded efforts in the face of almost 
insurmountable obstacles brought England from an insignifi- 
cant position in the Levantine trade to the leadership in that 
commerce. 
While the importance of the treaty of 1583 has been recog- 
nized, the driving forces which entered into Harborne’s diplo- 


1**A treaty of peace with them is not an alliance, but such treaties in the times of the 
real power of the Turks, were acts of concession and grace, accorded by them as boons 
to these dogs of Christians, the Nazarene nations’’ (Lord Holland, quoted by Joseph 
von Hammer-Purgstall, Geschichte des osmanischen Reiches [Pest, 1827-35], IV, 621). 
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matic negotiations with the Porte—the desire of Queen Eliza- 
beth to secure complete freedom and equality for her flag in 
the Levant trade and her ambition to gain the alliance and ac- 
tive support of the sultan against her enemies, Spain and the 
Catholics—have not received adequate treatment by English 
writers. Particularly is this true of her interest in the Levant 
trade. These two aims are ignored by H. G. Rawlinson, in his 
account of “The embassy of William Harborne to Constanti- 
nople, 1583-8”’;? while A. L. Rowland, who has made a more 
detailed investigation of the early commercial and diplomatic 
relations between England and the Ottoman Empire,’ does not 
emphasize the importance of the national flag in Elizabeth’s 
Levantine diplomacy and tells us little of Harborne’s activities 
in behalf of the English alliance with the sultan against Spain.‘ 
Yet it was precisely around these two problems that almost all 
Harborne’s diplomatic activity at the Porte was concentrated. 

The ignoring of these subjects by Rawlinson and their incom- 
plete treatment by Rowland perhaps may be explained by the 
writers’ lack of knowledge of documentary materials which 
throw considerable light on the two cardinal points in Eliza- 
beth’s Levantine diplomacy. The English sources upon which 
Rawlinson’s study is based exclusively and the reports of the 
Venetian ambassadors which Rowland used, though important 
in themselves, are not enlightening with respect to this interest- 
ing episode in the early history of Anglo-Turkish relations. 

Of greatest importance on the question of the national flag 
are the letters of Jacques de Germigny, the French ambassador 
at the Porte, to his king, Henry III. Since the king of France 
had been granted, by the terms of the treaty of capitulations of 


2 Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, 4th ser., V (London, 1922), 1-27 
(hereafter cited “‘Transactions R.H.S.’’) (see esp. pp. 4, 5-6, 8). See also Rawlinson’s 
brief summary of this study, ‘‘William Harborne: our first ambassador to the sultan 
(1552-1617),"’ Journal of the University of Bombay, I, Part I (July, 1932), 1-4. 

3“England and Turkey: the rise of diplomatic and commercial relations,”’ Part I 
of Studies in English commerce and exploration in the reign of Elizabeth (University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1924), passim, esp. pp. 53, 56, 63-64. 

4See also the introductory chapter in M. Epstein, The early history of the Levant 
Company (London, 1908), particularly pp. 9-15. 
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1536, the right to act as protector of all Christian nations in the 
Levant, and since the aim of Elizabeth was to free herself from 
this protection, it was natural that the diplomatic activities of 
Harborne at the Porte should be closely observed, as well as 
opposed, by this very efficient and diligent representative of the 
French monarch. In his letters to his sovereign, Germigny has 
recorded minutely his observations of Harborne’s negotiations 
with the Porte and his own efforts to thwart the Englishman’s 
mission.’ It is surprising that Rowland, who gives a detailed 
account of Germigny’s machinations against Harborne, has not 
consulted one of the chief references in this diplomatic struggle.® 

English writers on the beginning of Anglo-Turkish relations 
not only have neglected the correspondence of Germigny, which 
forms the basis for that part of the present study dealing 
with the problem of the English flag in the Levant, but also 
have overlooked important documents which reveal Elizabeth’s 
attempt to secure the active alliance of Murad III against 
Spain. The documents utilized in this article include: a me- 
morial submitted by Harborne to Murad III in 1587, a note 
addressed by Edward Barton to the sultan in 1588, and a letter 
from Murad III to Queen Elizabeth dated September, 1589.’ 

Until the latter part of the sixteenth century the direct com- 
mercial relations between England and the Ottoman Empire 
were sporadic, slight, and unregulated. Diplomatic intercourse 
between the two countries did not exist at all. Although there 
was a strong demand in the Levant for English cloth and other 
manufactured products and an equally good market in England 

5 Jacques de Germigny (baron de Germoles) was an oustanding French diplomat. 


Before his appointment to Constantinople in December, 1577, he had served in other 
diplomatic missions of importance. 

6 As far as the writer is aware, Johann Wilhelm Zinkeisen (Geschichte des osmanischen 
Reiches in Europa |Gotha, 1855], III, 417 ff.) is the only historian who has utilized 
Germigny’s correspondence in his discussion of Anglo-Turkish relations. Hammer, 
the classic historian of the Ottoman Empire, relied on the reports of the Austrian am- 
bassadors at the Porte. 


7 Conyers Read touches only briefly on the question of the alliance, but he repro- 
duces three letters from the valuable correspondence between Sir Francis Walsingham 
and Harborne, in his Mr. Secretary Walsingham and the policy of Queen Elizabeth (Ox- 
ford, 1925). See below, pp. 307-8. 
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for raw silk, drugs, and eastern produce generally,® the regular 
trade between England and the Levant had been from earliest 
times in the hands of Venetian merchants and had been carried 
in Venetian bottoms.’ It was not until the reign of Elizabeth 
that English commercial ventures began to make themselves 
felt and English ships began gradually to take over the carrying 
trade between the homeland and the Ottoman Empire. 

The traditional explanation—that cessation of Venetian 
trade with England compelled the English to start a direct trade 
with the Levant and to turn their speculative talent in that 
direction—is superficial and does not correspond with historical 
facts.'° 

Even before the time of Queen Elizabeth the rising com- 
mercial classes in England became conscious of their interests 
and realized that it would be more profitable to import eastern 
products directly in exchange for English goods and in their 
own bottoms rather than remain dependent upon Venetian 
middlemen." Such an innovation in long-established trade re- 

§W. Cunningham, The growth of English industry and commerce in modern times, 
Vol. II: The mercantile system (reprint 6th ed.; Cambridge, 1938), p. 250. 

® Georg Schanz, Englische Handelspolitik gegen Ende des Mittelalters (Leipzig, 1881), 
I, 117-80. The Venetians were preceded by the Florentines and the Genoese, who, how- 
ever, played only a small role in this trade. 


10 Tt has been asserted that English trade with the Levant arose out of the fact that 
a Venetian vessel laden with oriental goods was wrecked off the Isle of Wight in 1587 
and that the Venetian merchants refused to continue the traffic, which forced the Eng- 
lish to establish direct intercourse with the Levant. ‘‘One of their argosies was, how- 
ever, wrecked off the Isle of Wight, and .... the Venetians declined to continue the 
traffic. Henceforth the English were compelled to go in search of these commodities for them- 
selves’ (“Turkey Company,” Palgrave’s dictionary of political economy |London, 1926}, 
III, 594). “‘A vessel of this kind was wrecked off the Isle of Wight . . . . and that was 
the last of the Venetian vessels trading to England of which we know”’ (Epstein, p. 5). 
Epstein (pp. 4-5), however, does not cite this occurrence as the direct cause. He says 
that it was the war of the League of Cambrai (1509) which interrupted Venetian voy- 
ages to England. This “‘exercised a very beneficial influence on the enterprise of Eng- 
lish merchants. Up till that time they had been content to receive Levant goods from 
the Venetians: now they were forced to go themselves for them’’ (italics ours). Cf. Schanz, 
I, 130-71. 


11 “The Venetians have engrossed the whole trade on those seas [the Mediterranean} 
and furnished us with the rich merchandise of Turkey .... at what rate they pleased 
themselves” (Sir William Monson, Naval tracts, cited in Epstein, p. 7). ““Touching the 
profit that may ensue by trade into the Turk’s dominions, it may be comprehended 
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lations could not take place at once, nor were the English mer- 
chants as yet fully ready for it. A long time elapsed before 
English trade in the Levant increased to any importance. Hak- 
luyt, indeed, records several visits of English traders to the 
Levant between 1511 and 1534,” as well as in 1550 and 1553;'° 
but from the latter date the direct trade of England with the 
Near East “‘was utterly discontinued, and in manner quite for- 
gotten.” It appears, nevertheless, that early in the second half 
of the sixteenth century English traders had received the sul- 
tan’s permission to bring their own ships into Ottoman ports" 
this, however, not under their own but only under the French 
flag. France had obtained this and other exclusive privileges, 
giving her preference over all other Christian nations, by the 
terms of the treaty of capitulations of 1536, which had author- 
ized Christian traders to enter and do business in the Ottoman 
ports and territories only under the French flag and under the 





in these points following:—First, you shall set a great number of your greatest ships 
in work whereby your navy shall be maintained, one of the principallest strengths and 
defence of this realm, which otherwise were like to decay. You shall vend your com- 
modities with most profit, which before did fall into strangers’ hands. You shall furnish 
not only this realm but also the most part of the hitherpart of Europe with such com- 
modities as are transported out of the said Turk’s dominions to the great enriching of 
this realm’’ (A consideration of the trade into Turkey, 1580, by Mr. Secretary Walsing- 
ham, cited in Epstein, pp. 245-46, and see also pp. 262-70). Although this rationaliza- 
tion is of a later date, some such ideas must have been in the minds of English mer- 
chants before the reign of Elizabeth (Schanz, I, 129-30, n. 4). Schanz (I, 171) summa- 
rizing the events of that period, says: ‘‘....Zwischen dem Freistaat und England 
hatte sich, weil Venedig den mittelliindisch-englischen Handel so lange mit fast villigem 
Ausschluss der Engliinder fiihrte, kein Vertrags-, kein auf Gegenseitigkeit beruhendes 
Verhiltniss gebildet, die mittelalterliche Uebung der Ertheilung von Privilegien blieb 
hier erhalten. England war blos Geber, Venedig blos Empfiinger, und es war ganz 
natiirlich, dass England, nachdem es erstarkt, die uneigenniitzige Geberrolle aufgab 
und nun auch seinerseits nur allein empfangen und Vortheil ziehen wollte.” 


12 Richard Hakluyt, The principal navigations, voyages, traffiques and discoveries of the 
English nation (London, 1927), III, 2. 


13 Tbid., p. 50. 14 Tbid., p. 51; see also Rowland, pp. 3 ff. 


15 Anthony Jenkinson secured from Sultan Sulaiman the Great in 1553 generous 
trading privileges in the Ottoman Empire (see ‘“The safeconduct or privilege given by 
Sultan Solyman the great Turke, to master Anthony Jenkinson at Aleppo in Syria, in 
the yeere 1553,” in Hakluyt, III, 36-38; “Jenkinson, Antony,” Dictionary of national 
biography |London, 1917——], X, 744) (hereafter cited “D.N.B.”’). 
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exclusive surveillance and protection of the French ambassador 
and consuls." 

The fact that Englishmen, like all others, could do business in 
Turkish ports only under the French flag is of great significance 
in the early history of Anglo-Turkish diplomatic relations. As 
long as English trade in the Levant was unimportant, the ques- 
tion of the national flag did not arise. Once the commerce be- 
gan to loom large in the English scheme of things, it was in- 
evitable, particularly in view of the rising nationalism under 
Elizabeth, that the question of the national flag should assume 
great importance in English eyes. Hence this enforced subservi- 
ence to the French became highly unsatisfactory to England, 
and from the start English diplomacy at Constantinople had 
concentrated on the chief objective of Elizabeth’s commercial 
policy of obtaining for the English flag complete equality with 
that of France in Turkish harbors and marts. Great difficulties 
had first to be overcome, however, before Elizabeth’s aim was 
achieved. 

William Harborne’s’ diplomatic activity at Constantinople 


16 For the complete text of the treaty of 1536 between Francis I and Sulaiman the 
Great in the Italian and French languages see “‘Premier traité officiel de la France avec 
la Porte,” in Ernest Charriére, Négociations de la France dans le Levant ou correspond- 
ances, mémoires et actes diplomatiques (Paris, 1848-60), I, 283-94 (hereafter cited as 
“‘Négociations’’). A summary of the treaty is given in M. de Flassan, Histoire générale 
et raisonnée de la diplomatie frangaise, ou de la politique de la France (Paris, 1811), 
I, 367-70. This treaty was negotiated by the French ambassador to the Porte, le sieur 
Jehan de La Forest. Flassan incorrectly dates the treaty as of 1535 (see Hammer, III, 
678). 


17 William Harborne was born at Great Yarmouth, where, in 1572, he was appointed 
one of the bailiffs. In 1575 he was elected a burgess in parliament, but by a very irregu- 
lar proceeding his election was rescinded. He then became factor for Sir Edward Os- 
borne and Richard Staper, leading merchants of the time, and was sent by them to 
Turkey (“Harborne, William,” D.N.B., VIII, 1200). Sir Edward Osborne and Richard 
Staper were actually responsible for the establishment of the commercial relations with 
the Levant (Hakluyt, III, 51; Rowland, pp. 3-7). These two merchants paid all the 
expenses connected with Harborne’s mission. Although Queen Elizabeth appointed 
Harborne her agent, she did not contribute anything financially. Even later, when Har- 
borne had been appointed ambassador, Elizabeth insisted that the Levant Company 
pay his salary and expenses (Rowland, pp. 24, 66). A large portion of Rawlinson’s ar- 
ticle is devoted to this matter. The incident shows, however, the close relationship which 
existed between government and private business at the time. 
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began in October, 1587, when, accompanied by two other Eng- 
lishmen,'® he presented himself at the Porte with a letter from 
Queen Elizabeth to Sultan Murad III. The queen’s epistle ex- 
pressed the wish to live on friendly terms with the grand signor 
and asked that full freedom of trade in the Ottoman domains 
might be granted not only to the bearer of the letter, her au- 
thorized agent, but to all her subjects and this under the Eng- 
lish flag.!® Hakluyt’s observation—which has been repeated by 
other writers—that Harborne “behaved himself so wisely and 
discreetly, that within few moneths he obtained not only the 
great Turkes large and ample priviledge for himselfe, and the 
two worshipfull persons aforesaid, but also prucured his honour- 
able and friendly letters unto her Majestie,’’*° does not tell the 
whole story of Harborne’s first diplomatic efforts. Harborne, in- 
deed, was only partly successful in his first mission. While his 
request for an answer to the queen’s letter was granted in 
March, 1579, and he obtained the privilege for himself and his 
employers of trading in the ports and territories of the Ottoman 


18 Hammer (IV, 40), quoting the report of the Austrian ambassador, David Ungnad 
(Freyherr zu Sonnegk), names ‘‘William Harebone, Eduard Elbron and Richard 
Stapei’’ as the three Englishmen. The ambassador’s informant at the Porte was mis- 
taken, however. Neither Osborne (not Elbron) nor Staper (not Stapei), his employers, 
accompanied Harborne to Turkey. He was accompanied by Joseph Clements, his 
guide, and a servant (Hakluyt, ITI, 51). 


19 This was reported by Germigny in a dispatch of March 24, 1580, to Henry ITI. 
He wrote: “Il y a environ dix-huict ou dix-neuf mois que venant par deca ung mar- 
chand anglois, nommé Guillaume Harbroun, pour y faire traficq, il apporta, ainsy que 
jay entendu puis peu de jours, une lettre de Ja royne «i’ Angleterre a ce seigr., contenant 
en substance recommandation en sa faveur pour avoir le commerce libre, avec démon- 
stration de désir de paix pour avoir le privilége du traficq pour touz ses subjects en ceste 
Porte, qui néanmoings estoient accoustumez cy-devant, y venans, de traficquer avec 
toute seureté soubs vostre banniére’’ (Négociationse, TI, 884,n.; M. de Germigny’s cor- 
respondence covers pp. 814-936 of this volume and is continued in Vol. IV, beginning 
at p. 223). Although this first communication of Elizabeth to the Turkish ruler has 
nowhere been preserved, it may be inferred from the sultan’s reply (see n. 20) that 
Harborne had presented a letter from the queen in which she had made the request for 
equal rights: *‘.... a certaine man hath come unto us in the name of your most ex- 
cellent Regall Majestie, commending unto us from you all kindnesse, curtesie and 
friendly offices on your part.” 


20 Hakluyt, III, 51; Rowland, pp. 8-9; Rawlinson, Transactions R.H.S., p. 5; Ep- 
stein, p. 10. 
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Empire,” Elizabeth’s wish that freedom of trade might be ex- 
tended to all her subjects and under her own flag was not satis- 
fied. 

Notwithstanding his failure to obtain al! he had sought, Har- 
borne displayed diplomatic talent which was to serve him well 
throughout his residence in Turkey. Exactly what happened at 
his first meeting with the sultan has not been disclosed. In par- 
ticular, he kept the sultan’s reply to Elizabeth’s letter a secret; 
and it is possible that he encouraged the belief, which was gen- 
erally held in diplomatic circles at Constantinople, that he had 
failed in his mission.” The purpose of such policy would be to 
allay the suspicion and antagonism of the French ambassador. 
Indeed, the diligent and observant Germigny seemed convinced 
of Harborne’s complete failure; he reported this in effect to his 
master.”* 

Harborne, moreover, had scored another diplomatic success 
by gaining the confidence of Muhammad Sokolli, the grand 
vizir, who was later to assist him in securing the much-desired 
treaty. Sokolli, “who in every treaty negotiation with Chris- 
tian powers seemed to have had his eyes rather on the amount 
of income that such treaties brought into his own coffers than 
on the advantages of Ottoman trade’’** and whom Harborne 
knew how to interest in his affairs through a gift of fine cloth 
and promises of still greater gifts for the future,” likewise gave 

21 “*The letters sent from the Imperial! Musulmanlike highnesse of Zuldan Murad Can 


to the sacred regall Majestie of Elizabeth Queene of England, the fifteenth of March 
1579, conteyning the grant of the first privileges’ (Haklyut, III, 52-53). 

2 Hammer (IV, 40), who used Ungnad’s report, and Zinkeisen (III, 419), who has 
relied on Germigny, know nothing about the sultan’s letter to Elizabeth, in which he 
granted trading privileges to Harborne and his employers. They say that all that 
Harborne obtained was a private letter from the grand vizir. Harborne did, indeed, 
receive this letter, but it was in addition to that from the sultan. Yet the sultan’s 
letter has been available in Hakluyt’s collection of documents (see n. 21). 

23 In the dispatch of March 24, 1580, quoted above, Germigny states: ‘“Ledit Har- 
broun, présentant dés lors la lettre, ne peult toutesfois avoir response de ce seigr.”’ 
(Négociations, ITI, 884). 

** Hammer, IV, 40. 


%** |. par présens qui luy furent faicts par icelluy de certains fins draps du pays 
et promesse pour l’advenir de plus grands”’ (Négociations, III, 884). 
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him a private letter to the queen, which expressed his own good 
will toward her and gave her reason to expect the eventual ful- 
filment of her wishes. Harborne sent the letters to London, 
probably in the summer of 1579, while he remained to carry on 
business under the protection of the French flag.”* In all likeli- 
hood he also continued his private negotiations with Sokolli but 
seemingly without making any definite progress. 

Chance gave his apparently hopeless enterprise new life. It 
led to the renewal of Harborne’s negotiations with the grand 
vizir, it brought Harborne in contact with the French ambassa- 
dor, Germigny, and finally led to diplomatic rivalry between the 
representatives of the two powers at the Porte. Harborne had 
run into difficulties with the Turkish authorities because one of 
his ships had entered the harbor of Chios. This compelled him 
to seek the protection of the French ambassador. Although M. 
de Germigny unhesitatingly helped him to extricate himself 
from his predicament,”’ the ambassador was led to investigate 
Harborne’s activities more closely, the objectives of which he 
had begun to suspect. In so doing, Germigny soon discovered 
that Harborne had been newly instructed by Elizabeth to seek 
complete freedom for the English flag.2* With this began the 
diplomatic duel between the French ambassador and the Eng- 
lish agent. The latter was soon to be opposed at every step in 
his diplomatic activity by Germigny, who jealously guarded the 
interests of his king and fought fiercely, albeit unsuccessfully, 
to maintain the prerogatives of the French flag in the Levant. 

Germigny first attempted to adjust the matter by peaceful 
means. He tried to dissuade Harborne from pursuing his objec- 
tive and put it strongly to him that the protection of the French 
flag should also henceforth completely suffice for his business, 
as well as for that of others, in the same manner as was the case 
heretofore with Englishmen trading in the Ottoman Empire.” 


%6 “*.. oti toutesfois ledit Anglois, pour n’avoir peu obtenir ce qu'il désiroit, a toujours 
négotié, comme il faict encores, soubz vostre dite banniére”’ (ibid.). 


27 Thid. 28 Thid.; see n. 33. 
29*'.. je luy remonstray que Il’auctorité de vostre banniére luy debvoit suffire 


pour son trafficq, ainsy que cy-devant tous les Anglois avoient négotié soubz icelle, 
sans rechercher autres lettres ny faveurs de leur royne”’ (ibid., p. 884). 
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To support this argument he emphasized the cordial friendship 
and the satisfactory relations existing between the French king 
and the English queen. Harborne, on the other hand, denied 
that he possessed authorization from Elizabeth to obtain full 
rights for Englishmen and stated that he had only a letter to 
the sultan concerning the freeing of a number of English sub- 
jects who had fallen into Turkish slavery.*° Germigny then sug- 
gested that Harborne would rescue his countrymen sooner if, 
since he was trading under the French flag,*! he would deliver 
the letter accompanied by the dragoman of the French embassy, 
which would demonstrate to the Turkish authorities the exist- 
ence of friendly relations between their two countries and would 
give still greater advantages and security to English trade. 
After some hesitation Harborne adopted this suggestion, and 
upon his representations to the grand vizir the enslaved Eng- 
lishmen were freed.*? This incident, however, gave Harborne 
an opportunity to renew the dormant negotiations with that 
high official. 

Soon after the incident of the slaves, the enterprising French 
ambassador was informed that Harborne had delivered “an- 
other letter from the said queen,” in which she not only had 
renewed the request for friendship and for complete freedom of 
trade for all her subjects but also had impressively described 
the power and the greatness of her kingdom and had promised 
to send an ambassador to the Porte.** Moreover, allegedly, 


30 Tbid., p. 885; see n. 33. 

31 Tbid., p. 885, “‘attendu qu'il négotioit soubz vostre banniére.”’ 

32 Thid. 

33 Germigny speaks of “‘une aultre lettre de ladite royne,”’ but it seems to have been 
the same letter referred to above. This letter, which was sent on October 25, 1579, 
in the ‘‘Prudence”’ of London, is reprinted in Hakluyt, III, 54-56. In it Elizabeth in- 
deed requested the freeing “‘of certaine of our subjects, who are detained as slaves and 
captives in your Gallies’’ (p. 56). Also, she asked that the trading privilege ‘““may not 
be so narrowly restrained to two or three men onely, but may be inlarged to all our sub- 
jects in generall’’ (p. 55). Moreover, Elizabeth also tried to impress the sultan with the 
greatness of her kingdom and the advantages which would accrue to Turkey from 
friendly relations with her (pp. 55-56). However, the letter contains no reference to 
the sending of an ambassador to the Porte. It is likely that this was mentioned orally 
by Harborne. 
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Harborne orally had supplemented the letter by calling atten- 
tion to the dangers that threatened the Ottoman Empire from 
the continuously increasing power of the Spanish king, espe- 
cially if that sovereign should succeed in uniting Portugal with 
his dominion and come into possession of the Portuguese col- 
onies in India which adjoined the territories of the grand si- 
gnor.** The implication to be drawn from this situation was 
that the Porte would need and find in the English queen a true 
and powerful ally against Spain. Tbus Elizabeth added to the 
objectives of her diplomacy in Constantinople the formation of 
an alliance against her enemy Philip II. Harborne, as will be 
seen later, was to continue to press for the Turkish alliance, par- 
ticularly after he became ambassador and war between his 
country and Spain appeared unavoidable. 

Angered at the failure of persuasion, the French ambassador 
began to intrigue to thwart Harborne’s efforts to free English 
ships from the protection of the French flag. He incited against 
the English Uludshali, the kapudan-pasha (admiral of the fleet), 
who already bore resentment against them because the slaves— 
whose freedom Harborne had secured—had for the most part 
belonged to him.* Germigny, taking advantage of this, not 
only blackened Harborne’s character in Uludshali’s eyes but 
also pointed out that the grand signor could not benefit from 
the friendship of a queen who was so far away from his own em- 
pire and especially from the territories of his enemies, and that 
Queen Elizabeth possessed no ships which could carry on war 
in the waters of the Levant. On the other hand, he indicated 
that the prestige of the king of France would suffer greatly if, 
without any reason, those who up to then had carried on trade 
and navigation under the flag of that monarch were to be re- 
moved from his protection.** Moreover, he suggested that any 
advantage which England might bring to the Ottoman Empire 


34 Négociations, III, 885. 
35 **. qu il est en extresme collére contre ledit Anglois pour estre siens tous les 
esclaves demandés par luy, se faschant de laisser telle proye sans finance’ (ibid.). 


36 ** le préjudice que ce seroit faire 4 l’auctorité de vostre banniére d’exempter 
d’icelle ceulx qui ont toujours marché jusques icy soubz sa faveur et protection” (ibid.). 
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through trade or political assistance could equally accrue to it 
under existing arrangements, in view of the friendly relations 
between the king of France and the queen.*’, Uludshali prom- 
ised to use all means to influence the grand vizir against Har- 
borne.*® Germigny, himself, so as not to compromise the pres- 
tige of the king of France as protector of the English nation in 
the Levant and to throw off any suspicion that he was trying 
to frustrate Harborne’s negotiations, proceeded more zealously 
to guard the latter’s business interests.*° 

The plotting of Germigny and the kapudan-pasha failed. In 
the end Harborne’s negotiations with the grand vizir suc- 
ceeded. Although in the early part of 1580 Germigny was still 
unshaken in his belief that Harborne would not succeed,*° yet 
by the middle of the year he conceded that the English mer- 
chant had made considerable progress in winning favor at the 
Porte.*| According to the ambassador’s own testimony, Har- 
borne’s success resulted, first, from the great importance which 
the Turks attached to the manufactured products imported 
from England and, secondly, from the favorable political conse- 
quences which the sultan anticipated from a more cordial as- 
sociation with the English queen. 

Harborne’s activities also were blessed with success because 
he had won with handsome gifts the friendship of the influential 
Turkish historian Seadeddin. With the aid of Seadeddin, who 
had been the sultan’s teacher,** Harborne had about this time 
succeeded in securing from Muhammad Sokolli a treaty between 
the sultan and Elizabeth. The treaty, formally drawn up by the 


87 ** elle le pourroit tousjours faire soubz vostredicte banniére, attendu la bonne 
amityé de vostre majesté avec ledit royaume plus entiére qu'elle n’a oncques esté’’ 
(ibid.). 

8 Ibid. 

39 Tbid., p. 886. 

4° In the dispatch of April 16, 1580, Germigny wrote: “Le marchand anglois duquel 
jay escript cy-devant 4 V.M. n’a sceu obtenir ny obtiendra ce qu’il requerroit en ceste 
Porte”’ (ibid., p. 897). 

*1**Le marchand anglois poursuit vivement son affaire en cette Porte, et semble 
estre beaucoup favorisé,’’ reads the dispatch of June 4, 1580 (cbid., p. 913). 

® Thid. 43 Zinkeisen, III, 423, 428; Hammer, IV, 159. 
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grand vizir and Harborne, consisted of twenty-two articles, the 
most important of which conceded to all subjects of the queen 
of England full freedom of trade in the ports of the Levant un- 
der their own flag. This treaty was delivered to Harborne, after 
the grand vizir had been murdered, by Sokolli’s successor, Ah- 
mad Pasha, together with a letter from Murad III to Eliza- 
beth.*4 

When Germigny learned about the treaty, he opposed its 
final approval by the sultan with all the means at his disposal.” 
In protesting against it at the Porte, he stressed the fact that 
the treaty was in direct contravention to the capitulations 
granted to France in 1536 and that its publication would deal a 
severe blow to the long-existing friendship between the king of 
France and the grand signor. Moreover, he must have called 
attention to the fact that he himself was negotiating for a re- 
newal of the treaty of 1536 and consequently that he per- 
sonally would be placed in an embarrassing position. In fact, 
Germigny successfully negotiated a new treaty of capitulations 
in 1581, the first article of which granted the security and free- 
dom enjoyed by the French to the ships of Venice, England, 
and other maritime states trading under the French flag.*’ 

As a result of the French ambassador’s remonstrance the 
English treaty was revoked by the command of the sultan, and 
Harborne retained only the letter to the queen.** At the same 
time the sultan wrote to Henry III and assured him that he 
would not enter into further negotiations with the queen with 

44 Négociations, III, 924. “‘... par laquelle le trafic libre par tout le Levant luy 
estoit permis, pour elle et ses subjets, sous sa banniére propre et non de France’’ This 
report of Germigny, dated July 2, 1580, appeared originally in Illustre Orbandale, pub- 


lished in 1662. The report, it should be noted, speaks of the treaty as containing thirty- 
five articles (see n. 56). Harborne obtained the treaty in June, 1580. 

45 Négociations, III, 924; Rowland, p. 12. 

‘© Hammer, IV, 40. 

‘7 Tbid., pp. 41, 112; Zinkeisen, III, 512. Flassan (II, 97-98) says: “‘Le premier 
article portait (1) ‘que les Venitiens, les Genois, les Anglais, Portugais, Catalans, 
Siciliens, Anconitains et Ragusais, lesquels avoient jusqu’a ce jour navigué sous le nom 
et la banniére de France continueraient a le faire comme par le passé, etc.’ ’’ Rowland’s 
statement that the Venetians did not come within the scope of the treaty is incorrect. 

48 Négociations, III, 924. 
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regard to a treaty except with the approval of France; that he 
had so informed the queen of England and had requested her 
to send, with the concurrence of the king, an ambassador to the 
Porte, where the question of a treaty then might be consid- 
ered.*®? Evidently the sultan was fully determined, notwith- 
standing his action, to enter into relations with England “‘and 
was merely endeavoring to maintain at the same time the status 
quo with France.””*° 

Harborne, undaunted by this defeat and considering the an- 
nulment of the treaty only a temporary setback, returned to 
England in 1580" to plead for the appointment of a permanent 
ambassador to the Porte, who would be in a more favorable 
position to protect English interests in Turkey. Whereupon 
Elizabeth expressed her readiness to send an ambassador to 
Constantinople.” 

Meanwhile, in anticipation of expanding trade with the Otto- 
man Empire, Queen Elizabeth, on September 11, 1581, issued 
letters patent to Sir Edward Osborne and other merchants, who 
had previously organized the Turkey or Levant Company, to 
trade with the Ottoman Empire for twelve years, and the com- 
pany was formally constituted.“* The company was to have 


49 Tbid., pp. 923-24. This letter, dated July 15, 1580, also appeared originally in 
Illustre Orbandale (also, Rowland, who quotes the report of the Venetian ambassador, 
p. 13). 

5° Rowland, p. 13. Probably, the reason for this was the international policy of the 
Ottoman Empire, which had always been ready to take advantage of the divisions 
among the Christian nations. The rising power of Spain under Philip II and the decline 
of France led Murad III to try to be on good terms with England, the chief enemy of 
Spain (see below, pp. 314-16). 

5! The contention of Rowland, Rawlinson, and Epstein that Harborne returned to 
England before the treaty was revoked and that it was in his absence that Germigny 
succeeded in his remonstrances with the sultan is not correct. It was revoked while 
Harborne was still in Constantinople (see Germigny’s account, Négociations, ITI, 924). 


52 Elizabeth may have made such action conditional upon acquiescence of the king 
of France. There is no evidence, however, that she actually asked for a recommenda- 
tion from Henry III or that the king ever acted on the sultan’s communication (Row- 
land, p. 13). 

53 **The letters patents, or privileges graunted by her Majestie to Sir Edward Osborne, 
Master Richard Staper, and certaine other Merchants of London for their trade into 
the dominions of the great Turke, in the yeare 1581"’ (Hakluyt, III, 64-72). 
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monopoly of the trade to Turkey, and the crown pledged itself 
to protect this right and to punish all interlopers. Owing to de- 
lays in sending an ambassador to the Porte, however, the com- 
pany began to worry about losing its trade in the Levant, while 
Harborne feared that the fruits of his labor might be destroyed. 
In a letter to the privy council the company urged the sending 
of an ambassador to sefeguard their interests, ‘“‘which except it 
be speedily performed (for that the Grand Signor will otherwise 
think himself deluded) .... may offer him occasion to repeal 
the same Charter and also make frustrate our private license.’”** 
Accordingly, Elizabeth decided to send William Harborne as the 
first official representative of England to Turkey. 

Harborne was appointed the queen’s “‘Orator, Messenger, 
Deputie and Agent,”’ on November 20, 1582, by the issue of a 
commission giving him comprehensive power over all English- 
men trading in the Levant, including authority to enact laws 
and appoint consuls.® Sailing for his post in January, 1583, 
Harborne reached Constantinople on March 29. He was re- 
ceived on May 18 in festive audience by Sultan Murad III, to 
whom he presented his credentials. The first English ambassa- 
dor to the Porte, as was customary in dealing with this oriental 
court, presented numerous handsome gifts to the grand signor 
and to the highest officials. 

Harborne’s success was immediate. In a written reply Murad 
III, much to the chagrin of Germigny, put into effect the can- 
celed treaty of 1580 placing the English merchants on a footing 
of complete equality with the French with regard to privileges 
in the Levant trade.*’ 


54See Epstein, Appen. VIII, ‘‘Miscellaneous documents, 1,” pp. 239-45; here 
quoted, p. 240. 

55 “The Queenes Commission under her great seale, to her servant master William 
Hareborne, to be her majesties Ambassadour or Agent, in the partes of Turkie. 1582” 
(Hakluyt, ITT, 85-87). 

56 **The voyage of the Susan of London to Constantinople, wherein the worshipfull 
M. William Harborne was sent first Ambassadour unto Sultan Murad Can, the great 
Turke, with whom he continued as her Majesties Ligier almost sixe yeeres’’ (ibid., 
pp. 101-13). 

57 Hammer, IV, 113, 114; Zinkeisen, III, 426; Rowland, p. 30. For the treaty (of 
twenty-two provisions) see ““The charter of the privileges granted to the English, & the 
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Harborne made his official residence at Rapamat, near Pera, 
and sent members of his staff as consuls to Alexandria, Cairo, 
and Tripolis in Syria. The latter was a great emporium for 
trade with Asia Minor; and Richard Foster, who was sent there 
to establish a factory, was instructed to deal strictly with any 
“outlopers”’ and, above all, “‘to keep a wary eye on these sub- 
tile, malicious, and dissembling people,” the Venetians and 
French.** 

The establishment of the freedom of the English flag in the 
Levant was a great diplomatic victory for Elizabeth’s ambas- 
sador. The Turkey Company, in which Harborne was actively 
interested and in the hands of which English commerce in the 
Levant later was concentrated, within a short time challenged 
the leading position occupied by France in that region.*® In the 
development of English commerce the company, which lived 
an active life of 244 years, played a role second only to that of 
the East India Company.* 

From the beginning of her relations with the sultan, not only 
was Elizabeth interested in securing economic advantages for 
League of the great Turke with the Queenes Majestie in respect of traffique, dated in 
June 1580’ (Hakluyt, III, 57-61). G. D. Katsoules and A. N. Strates are wrong in 
their contention that English ships flew the French flag until 1597 (William Miller's 
review of their book Europe vis-a-vis the Ottoman Empire and the position of the Grecks 
[English title], Journal of modern history, XIII [1941], 150). This treaty, it should be 


pointed out, was not a treaty of capitulations; the latter was first granted to the Eng- 
lish in the year 1593 (Hammer, IV, 113, 207, 621; Zinkeisen, III, 432). 

58 Rawlinson, Transactions R.H.S., p. 9. 

59 While no details are available as to the trade carried on by the Turkey Company 
during the early period, the general consensus of opinion is that the business was 
profitable. The company itself, in 1590, in reviewing its five years’ activities from 1583 
to 1588, states that it had employed 19 ships, aggregating 3,100 tons, and that these 
ships had made 27 voyages and had employed 787 men in them, while in customs it 
had paid £11,359 6s. (Epstein, p. 19). For the list of ships and their respective tonnage, 
as well as the number of men employed in each, see “The number of ships and mariners 
set on work by the Turkish Company, beginning in anno 1583, ending 1588”” (ibid., 
pp. 219-20). While the figures may appear small according to our standards, they rep- 
resented important tonnage and manpower in the sixteenth century. 


60 J. Theodore Bent, ““The English in the Levant,’ English historical review, 
V (1890), 654-64. 
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her subjects and the establishing of the independence of her 
flag in the Levant trade, but she was also determined to gain 
the political alliance of the sultan against Philip II and the 
Catholics. Harborne, her representative at Constantinople, 
first as agent and then as ambassador employed every weapon 
in the diplomatic arsenal to attain that goal. His activity grew 
in intensity as war between England and Spain became un- 
avoidable. 

In the middle of the sixteenth century the power of Spain, 
particularly on the sea, everywhere was recognized as pre-emi- 
nent. For years the relations between the Porte and Spain had 
been hostile, and since the battle of Lepanto (1571), in which 
the renowned Turkish fleet had suffered a crushing defeat at 
the hands of the Spanish armada," these relations had been gov- 
erned by truces renewed with great difficulty every few years. 
Moreover, the forcible annexation of Portugal (1581) trans- 
ferred to Spain the Portuguese colonies adjoining the domains 
of the grand signor, which by increasing the feeling of insecu- 
rity of the Turks aggravated the already strained relations be- 
tween the two empires.” Elizabeth, for her part, wanted the 
assistance of the powerful Ottoman fleet, which after the disas- 
ter at Lepanto had been immediately rebuilt and considerably 
strengthened.** Her own fleet was untried and was not consid- 
ered a match for the Spanish armada. The alliance with the 
sultan would have threatened Spain from the rear in a war 
against England. 

Despite the existence of the common danger to England and 
the Ottoman Empire, it was not easy for Harborne to effect an 
open alliance against Spain. Steadfastly Murad III refused to 
commit himself to Elizabeth’s proposal, giving on every occa- 
sion the Persian war as an excuse for delay. Apparently, “the 
Sultan was so much interested in the prosecution of the war 
against Persia that he lacked either the will or the resources to 

61 E. Allison Peers (ed.), Spain (London, 1938), p. 64: “It was mainly a Spanish 
fleet that in 1571 won the really decisive and crushing victory of Lepanto.” 

6? Zinkeisen, III, 403-4, 508-10. 63 Thid., p. 288. 
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participate in western enterprises.’’** On the other hand, the 
Porte flattered the English envoy in order to stir the queen to 
a war with Spain, whose fleet made a threatening appearance 
against Turkey in the Red Sea.™ 

To the Catholic powers of Europe the lively intercourse which 
developed between England and the Porte was, almost from the 
beginning, a source of apprehension. Indeed, in the eyes of all 
Europe the political importance of this friendship greatly ex- 
ceeded its commercial significance. It was believed that Eng- 
land was keeping the Porte constantly informed of affairs of the 
other European states, in no wise to their advantage, and was 
inciting the Turks against Christendom.®’ Substance was given 
to this belief by the fact that Elizabeth made no secret of her 
desire to utilize the assistance of the Turks against her ene- 
mies.** In all her writings addressed to the sultan she called 
herself “‘the most invincible and most mighty defender of the 
Christian faith against all kinds of idolatries of all that live 
among the Christians and profess the name of Christ.” The 
identity of those who were branded as idol-worshipers was clear 
to all. Evidently Elizabeth sought by this means sharply to 
dissociate herself and the Protestant faith from the Catholics 
and to suggest the existence of a common interest between her- 
self and the Muslims against them.*®’ She tried to depict the 
Protestants as a group akin to the followers of the prophet, who 
were not to be included in the Turkish mind among the Chris- 
tian idol-worshipers.’° The English ambassador, acting upon 
instructions from his sovereign,” likewise adopted this approach 
in his quest for a Turkish alliance. 

64 Read, III, 228. Murad III himself in a letter to Elizabeth, in September, 1589, 
gave his preoccupation with the wars in Persia as the reason why he had been unable 


to join her in an attack on Spain (see below, p. 315). 
66 Hammer (IV, 157) quotes a report of the Austrian ambassador, Bartholomiius 


Pezzen. 
66 Zinkeisen, III, 427. 
87 Thid., p. 433. 69 Hammer, IV, 114. 
88 Tbid., p. 427. 7° Tbhid., p. 208. 


71 Although the instructions were sent to Harborne, as to other English representa- 
tives abroad, by Sir Francis Walsingham, Elizabeth's secretary for foreign affairs (1573- 
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Throughout his residence in Turkey, Harborne never aban- 
doned his efforts to stir the sultan to active help against their 
mutual enemy. In March, 1580, as was pointed out, M. de Ger- 
migny reported to Henry III about Harborne’s alleged oral 
presentation to the grand vizir of the dangers that threatened 
the sultan from the rising power of Philip II and his intimation 
of the great advantages that would accrue to the sultan from a 
political alliance with England.” It may be assumed that dur- 
ing his earlier stay at Constantinople Harborne had broached 
this subject at every opportunity in his negotiations with Mu- 
hammad Sokolli. 

But it was during his ambassadorship that Harborne had dis- 
played the greatest vigor in attempting to gain the active alli- 
ance of the grand signor. Indeed, the Austrian ambassador in- 
formed his court that the English ambassador, at his first audi- 
ence with Murad III, discussed the proposed alliance and sought 
to induce the grand signor to declare war against Spain.’* Dur- 
ing the next five years Harborne, following out elaborate in- 
structions from London (such as those of October 8, 1585," and 


90), it should be remembered that the conduct of foreign affairs was actually controlled in 
all large issues by the queen herself. Walsingham’s work was mainly that of a secre- 
tary in “‘the cabinet of an active despot’’ (“‘Walsingham, Sir Francis,’ D.N.B., XX, 
688-97; here quoted, p. 691). 

72 See pp. 298-99, above. 


73 Hammer, IV, 157. Read (III, 225) says: “‘He [Harborne] seems, however, as early 
as the year 1584, to have turned his hand to general politics’; but our evidence shows 
that Harborne turned to politics when he was still agent. 


™4 The instructions, the complete text of which is given in Read, III, 226-28, state 
in part: “‘And you may show how that he is already the greatest monarch of Christendom, 
possessing the whole country of Spain, the realm of Portugal with the riches thereof being 
lately fallen into his hands, the richest provinces in Italy and Germany, the whole Indias 
both east and west whence he draweth infinite treasures, the sinews of war; that the 
Emperor is but his vassal in effect, depending upon his directions and executing his will 
where he hath to do; the Pope, his creature, applying all his ecclesiastical or spiritual 
jurisdiction and power over the consciences of men to the advancement of the King 
of Spain’s greatness. The pretence of his favours is that it is necessary to draw all 
Christendom under him to the end by his means the Sultan his empire may be broken; 
that sundry old prophesies are caused to fly about Europe, signifying the time to be at 
hand when it shall be brought to pass. . . . . Whereby you shall let them understand, that 
as the King of Spain’s credit is greatly increased in Europe, so the Sultan’s reputation, 
with the most part that believe it and know him not, is much impaired. All these points, 
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of June 24, 1587,”°), in which he was specifically advised to play 
up in his negotiations with the sultan the dangers which the 
Ottoman Empire faced from a powerful Spain and the benefits 
of a joint undertaking with England against the common foe, 
“left no stone unturned to accomplish this purpose.”’ But, not- 
withstanding the influential support which the ambassador ob- 
tained at all time from Seadeddin, he gained nothing. The 
Porte would not commit itself to an alliance and constantly 
evaded the issue with new promises which were never realized. 

As late as November 9, 1587, when Anglo-Spanish relations 
had been broken off and war was unavoidable, Harborne in a 
memorial to the sultan” complained bitterly of the procrastina- 


amplifying them to the uttermost, you shall do well to lay before them. And for to draw 
them the rather on, let them understand that there could never be . . . . better occasion 
than at this time that he has entered into a quarrel with her Majesty, who shall have 
means to give him such annoyance on this side of Europe that if the Sultan will embrace 
the opportunity of assailing him on the other side, there is no question but he shall sink 
under the burden of so heavy a burden, and so the Sultan not only gratify a princess able 
and ready to show him all friendly offices, but also work the assurance of his own estate 
with less charge ard trouble than if he attend to be assailed by the King of Spain, come 
to the full pitch of his might and strength’’ (p. 227). 

76 The instructions are included in the letter of Sir Francis Walsingham to Harborne, 
of June 24, 1587, reproduced in Read, III, 329-32. They read in part: ‘*. . . . also show 
unto him how necessary it is for him to attempt somewhat presently for the impeachment 
of *he said Spaniard’s greatness, . . . . And for further proof hereof you may affirm that 
he beareth the princes of this part of the world in hand that so soon as he hath ended his 
wars with her Majesty he will join with them against the Sultan. Howbeit the said K. of 
Spain hath sundry ways made her Majesty great offers of peace, which have been by her 
hitherto refused and would be still if other princes, who ought to oppose themselves to his 
greatness, would concur with her against him. And for the present you may signify unto 
the Grand Signor that her Majesty hath lying upon the coast of Spain a fleet of very strong, 
well furnished ships under the conduct of Sir Francis Drake which the last year spoiled 
and burned Carthagena and other places in the West Indies, who hath already entered 
divers ports of Spain and Portugal and within the Bay of Cales and other places, de- 
stroyed and taken a great part of the shipping and provisions of war and victuals pro- 
vided for England and impeacheth all traffic by sea, wherein, although her Majesty 
needeth no assistance of other princes yet shall it be a great encouragement and contentation 
to her Majesty as a more terror to the King of Spain, they having like interest, use like 
endeavour for to abate his power. All which, as well to satisfy and stir up the Grand Signor 
as also to disgrace your adversaries in that court and country, I leave to yourself to be 
published, urged and enlarged as you shall see cause’’ (p. 330). 

7 The complete text in Latin is given in Hammer, IV, 622-24. The transcript, 
titled **Exemplum libelli supplicis, quem Bailus Anglus ad Sulthanum scripsit,’’ was 
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tion of the Porte. He pointed out that for eight years he had been 
endeavoring to influence the grand signor to unite his military 
forces with those of the queen for the purpose of extermination 
of the idol-worshipers.’7 The queen, in the confident expecta- 
tion that this finally would happen, not only had broken off 
relations with the king of Spain but had also rejected stead- 
fastly all peace proposals which since then had been made to 
her by that ruler. Now he, Harborne, was bearing the brunt 
of the blame for this procrastination of the Porte, because the 
queen suspected that he was not promoting the matter with 
sufficient ardor. Already there existed malicious persons who 
were making efforts to convince the queen that the sultan did 
not want to do anything at all; the grand signor, therefore, at 
least should protect Harborne by sending against the idol-wor- 
shipers, if not his whole might, a minimum of from 60 to 80 tri- 
remes. 

Remarkable is the closing passage of Harborne’s memorial, 
in which he exhorts the sultan to unite his forces with those of 
the queen for the complete extermination of the common ene- 
mies of England and the Porte. Like his mistress, he completely 
dissociates the English people and their faith from the other 
Christians and establishes a definite religious identity between 
Protestantism and Islam. Harborne writes: 

Do not let this moment pass unused, in order that God, who has created 
you a valiant man and the most powerful of all worldly princes for the destruc- 
tion of idol-worshipers, may not turn his utmost wrath against you if you dis- 
regard his command, which my mistress, only a weak woman, courageously 
struggles to fulfil. The whole world, with justice, will accuse you of the great- 
est ingratitude if you desert in her danger your most trusting confederate, 
who, in the confidence of the friendship and the promises of Your Highness, 
has placed her life and her kingdom in jeopardy that cannot be greater on this 
earth. For the Spaniard, since my mistress had declined [to grant] him peace, 
is determined to destroy her completely, relying on the maximum assistance 
of the pope and all idolatrous princes. And when, finally, there will not re- 


included with Pezzen’s report from Constantinople in 1587. As far as the writer is 
aware, this document is here brought to light for the first time in the English language. 

77 **. |. quo ad majorem gloriam ipsius omnes idololatrae, maledicti nostri communes 
inimici, per maximam potentiam vobis concessam penitus extirparentur,”’ reads Har- 
borne’s note to Murad III (cbid., p. 622). 
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main any other obstacle in Christendom, he will direct his invincible military 
forces toward your destruction and that of your empire and will become the 
sole ruler of the world. For the pope, whom they consider as their God on 
earth, does not cease to persuade him with his false prophecies that he can 
and will achieve it [i.e., such domination]. If, however, Your Highness, wisely 
and courageously, without delay, will undertake jointly with my mistress 
war upon the sea (which the Almighty God, the pledged faith, the favorable 
moment, the fame of the glorious house of Othman, and the salvation of your 
empire unanimously advise), then the proud Spaniard and the mendacious 
pope, with all their adherents, will not only be cheated of their cherished hope 
of victory but will also receive the penalty for their audacity. Since God pro- 
tects only his own, he will through us in such wise punish these idol-wor- 
shipers that those of them who might still remain will be converted by their 
example to worship the true God in unison with us. You, however, who are 
fighting for his true fame, he will grant victory and shower with other favors.” 


Although Harborne failed to persuade Murad III to make 
war against Spain, he nevertheless had, with the aid of Seaded- 
din, earlier in the year won a partial diplomatic victory by dis- 
suading the sultan from concluding a new truce with Spain—a 
truce which the latter was very anxious to obtain so as to be un- 
hampered in the attack on England.”® But, as subsequent 


78 **. ..et non sinat tempus hoc incassum transire, ne Deus, qui Te creavit strenuum 
virum, et omnium principum mundanorum maximum, ad delendum idololatras, si 
spernis ejus mandatum, quod Domina mea sexu imbecillis mulier strenue exequitur, 
maxime Tibi irascatur; et praeterea totus mundus juste accusabit Te maximae ingrati- 
tudinis, si deserueris fidelissimam Tuam collegam in necessitate sua, quae confisa 
Celsnis. Vae. amicitiae et promisso, vitam suam Imperiumque suum posuit in tanto 
periculo pro Celsne. Va. quo majus in hoc mundo esse non potest. Nam est nunc His- 
pani animus, eo quod Domina mea recusavit illi pacem, fretus auxilio maximo Papae, 
et omnium principum idololatrarum ipsam penitus opprimere: Et postea cum nullum 
maneat in Christianitate aliud obstaculum, vires, suas insuperabiles in Tui et Imperii 
Tui exitium diriget et solus Monarcha fiet, Cum Papa variis suis prophetiis mendacibus 
illi persuadere non cesset, qui Deus terrestris ab illis creditur, illum facere posse et 
fore. Sed si Tua Celsitudo simul cum Domina mea sapienter et fortiter, sine procrastina- 
tione bellum nunc mari miserit, (quod Deus potentissimus, fides data, oportunum 
tempus, fama gloriosae Ottomanicae suae progenies, unica salus Imperii secure suadent) 
superbus Hispanus et mendax Papa, cum eorum sequacibus non solummodo a spe con- 
ceptae victoriae dejicientur, sed temeritatis suae poenas persolvent. Cum Deus solus 
suos protegat, hos idololatras per nos ita puniet, ut qui superstites erunt, exemplo 
eorum convertentur, una Nobiscum verum colere Deum, et Vos pro sua gloria mili- 
tantes, victoria et omnibus caeteris bonis rebus cumulabit”’ (ibid., pp. 623-24). 


7 See William Harborne’s letter to Sir Francis Walsingham, of March 9, 1587, 
“‘showing the King of Spain’s earnest labouring to get a truce with the Turk that so 
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events showed, this did not, contrary to the hope entertained 
at London, stay the hand of Philip II and did not deter him 
from his war, albeit disastrous, against Elizabeth.*° 

In August, 1588, Harborne retired from the embassy at the 
Porte. He left behind Edward Barton, the vice-legate, to take 
charge of English interests in the Ottoman Empire until a new 
ambassador should be appointed.*! Barton, like Harborne, ex- 
erted every effort, even after the defeat of the Spanish armada, 
to convince the sultan of the advisability of joining his naval 
forces with those of Elizabeth in order to deliver the final blow 
to the Spanish sea power, which had already been badly crippled 
by the English. At the end of November, 1588, he approached 
the sultan with a note,*® drawn up in the most servile lan- 


he might convert all his forces against Q. Eliz.’ in Read, III, 326-29. Walsingham, in 
his reply of June 24, 1587, expressed the queen’s satisfaction: ‘‘And for answer of that 
you write, her pleasure is that you let the Grand Signor understand that she most 
thankfully taketh this his stay, by you signified, of renewing the truce desired by the King 
of Spain which you shall in her name not only persuade him to continue... .’”’ (ibid., 
pp. 329-30). See also Rowland, who quotes the report of the Venetian ambassador Ber- 
nardo, of April 1, 1587, to this effect (p. 64). 

80 In his instructions to Harborne, of October 8, 1585, Sir F. Walsingham wrote: 
“If you shall see that the Sultan cannot be brought altogether to give ear to this advice you 
shall, after you have done your best to gain this first point, procure at least that, by 
making show of arming to the sea for the King of Spain’s dominions, hold the King of 
Spain in suspense, by means whereof he shall be the less bold to send forth his best forces 
into these parts, which may serve to good purpose if you fail of the first’’ (Read, 
III, 228). 

81 Harborne had indicated his intentions of resigning from the position of ambassador 
perhaps earlier than 1585, but he was urged by Elizabeth, in view of the importance 
of the post and of his own excellent services, to continue his work (see Walsingham’s 
letter of October 8, 1585, in Read, III, 228). In 1587 his wish to retire from the embassy 
was finally granted (see the postscript to Walsingham’s letter of June 24, 1587, ibid., 
p. $32). The writing through which Elizabeth notified Sultan Murad ITI of Harborne’s 
recall is dated December 20, 1587, and is given in Hammer, IV, 624: “‘Exemplum 
literarum Reginae Angliae at Caesarem Turcarum datarum.” Harborne has described 
his voyage home in ‘The returne of Master William Harborne from Constantinople 
overland to London, 1588,”” in Hakluyt, ITI, 368-70. 


8 The complete Latin text is given in Hammer, IV, 625. The transcript of the 
letter “‘Exemplum libelli supplicis Vice legati Reginae Anglae’’ was included with 
Pezzen’s report of 1588 and is, to our belief, here brought to light for the first time in the 
English language. This note was presented after the destruction of the Spanish ar- 
mada. If it is remembered that the famous fight in the Channel between the English 
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guage, in which he pointed out how much the queen already 
had accomplished against the king of Spain and asked the sultan 
to combine his forces with those of the queen for the final and 
complete destruction of the Spaniard. One of the excuses which 
Murad III put forward for his inability to send out a fleet 
against the Spaniards had been the difficulty of finding an able 
sea captain. Such a commander Barton claims that the sultan 
has now found. The note closed with the following words: 


Therefore I implore Your Highness most humbly that Your Highness not 
again let pass unutilized this favorable moment; but a small squadron of not 
more than 100 triremes, which next summer you would deem fit to send under 
an able leader, since you possess him now, will suffice. As the Spaniard will 
be compelled to divide his forces, the army of Your Highness would make 
unlimited conquests, and Your Highness will gain possession of many king- 
doms. Whatever the grace of Your Highness wishes to decide, may it please 
Your Highness to inform me, your slave, so that I might also apprise my queen 
of it. On the part of my queen, however, I obligate myself and solemnly prom- 


navy and the armada had been from July 31 to August 9, 1588, it is difficult to believe 
that, even with the then existing means of communication, news about the outcome of 
the war, i.e., the defeat of Spanish sea power, had not reached Barton, as well as the 
sultan, before the end of November, 1588. A few dates showing the speed of transporta- 
tion and communication during the period will, we believe, support this contention. 
When Harborne was appointed ambassador, he sailed for his post in January, 1583, 
and reached Constantinople on March 29. That is, it took about three months to cover 
the voyage from England to Constantinople. Walsingham, in the letter to Harborne of 
June 24, 1587, writes: “I have received your letters of the 9th of March brought hither 
from Venice by an express messenger about the end of last month,”’ that is, May 31, 
1587. In other words, it took two months and twenty-two days for Harborne’s letter 
to reach Walsingham at London. If an average of three months be allowed for news 
to get to Turkey from England, then it cannot be doubted that Barton and the Turks 
knew of the defeat of the armada at the time the vice-legate presented his note to 
Murad III. Further, if we assume that difficulties of communication between England 
and Turkey increased as a result of the war, it must nevertheless be admitted that it 
took less time for news to come from Spain. The vanquished Spanish admiral, the Duke 
of Medina Sidonia, reached Santander late in September with the first battered remnant 
of his fleet. And if it is remembered that it was in the interest of Spain’s enemies to 
spread the news of her defeat as quickly as possible and thus help to deflate her prestige 
as the leading sea power, then it cannot be doubted that the news of the disaster that had 
befallen Spain had spread like wildfire along the Mediterranean and to other parts of 
Europe. Harborne heard about the defeat of the armada on his way home, at Hamburg, 
on November 19, 1588. Hence the argument that Constantinople was aware of the 
outcome of the war by the end of November, 1588, may be considered valid (see n. 84 


below). 
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ise that, she, as soon as she sees that she will secure help from Your Highness, 
even if it be only small, in no wise and under no condition whatever will enter 
into a covenant with the Spaniard.* 


Thus, the less the Porte lived up to its promises, the more 
English pride humbled itself before the sultan’s might. The 
language of the queen’s representative at the Porte became al- 
ways more servile as well as despondent. But the political ne- 
gotiations with the Porte attained no satisfactory results. 

In a letter to Queen Elizabeth, dated September, 1589,** 
Murad III acknowledged and praised Harborne’s untiring ef- 
forts to obtain the alliance. In this communication the sultan 
referred to a writing presented to him by the queen’s “‘Orator”’ 


83 *‘Quare Celsni. Vae. supplico humillime, ne tempus hoc optatum et occasionem 
nactam Celsdo. Vra. in vanum transire patiatur; set instructis non pluribus, quam 
centum triremibus aestate futura, Capitaneum strenuum emittere dignetur, quo fiet, 
cum Hispanus in partes duas bellum suum dividere nequeat, milites Celsnis. Vae. 
praedam infinitam reportabunt, Celsitudoque Va. Regnis multis potietur. Quid 
clementia Celsdis. Vae. declarare velit, manifeste mihi, mancipio suo, significare dig- 
netur, ut ego quoque Reginam meam certiorem reddere queam; ex parte autem Reginae 
meae ego in me recipio, certissimeque promitto, si modo exiguum auxilium ex parte 
Celsnis. Vestrae intelliget, nulla ratione, nullisque conditionibus foedus cum Hispano 
initura sit’’ (ibid., p. 625). 

84 The complete text of the letter is given in Richard Knolles, The generall historie 
of the Turkes (London, 1638), pp. 1006-7. In a communication to the author from the 
editor the date of this letter was questioned. It was suggested that it might have been 
‘‘the customary letter of commendation written immediately after an ambassador's re- 
turn home,” and hence the date should be September, 1588. As far as the writer is 
aware, this letter appears only in Knolles, who gives the date of September, 1589, which 
seems on the following bases to be correct: from the contents of the letter it is evident 
that it is not a mere note of commendation. Indeed, this communication touches upon 
a number of matters that concerned both the Ottoman Empire and England in their 
relations with Spain and which Harborne and Barton had taken up with the sultan. 
‘The commendation of the ambassador is only a part of the letter. Knolles, in introduc- 
ing the letter, says: ‘‘Amurath before not ignorant of the great preparation that Philip 
the King of Spaine had made, and of the inuincible Armado (as it was termed) by him 
set forth for the inuasion of England (the fame whereof had of long before filled a great 
part of the World) as also of the euill successe thereof of the last yeare, viz. 1588; and of 
the purpose her Majesty of England had for the troubling of his rich trade, especially 
unto the West Indies, and for the relieuing of Don Anthonio by him driuen out of 
Portugal: wrot unto her about this time concerning those and such like matters as had 
beene moued by her Agent ....”’ (italics ours). Moreover, if we assume for a moment 
that the date of the letter was September, 1588, then the sultan could not have referred 
to a communication from Barton written at the end of November, 1588. As is pointed 
out in n. 85 and as careful reading of the text will show, the passage in the sultan’s 
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Harborne, wherein the latter had informed him that Elizabeth 
had “made wars upon the King of Spaine, for the abating and 
breaking of his forces, wherewith he threatned all other Christian 
Princes, and purposeth to make himselfe the sole Monarch both 
of them and all the World beside.” He further states that the 
orator had requested him 


in the beginning of the next Spring to send out our Imperiall fleet against 
him, being assured that the King of Spaine could not be able easily to with- 
stand it, for that he had now already received a great overthrow by your fleet: 
and being scarce able to withstand you alone, if he should be on divers parts 
invaded, must needs be overcome, to the great benefit of all the Christian 
Princes, as also of our Imperiall state.* 


At the end of the letter he praised Harborne’s diligence as am- 
bassador and asked the queen not only to reward her servant 
but also to return him to the Porte. 

Your Embassador [wrote the sultan], after he had with all care and dili- 
gence dispatched his Embassage, and here left in his place one Edward Bardon 
his Deputy and Agent, now by our leave maketh his returne towards your 
kingdome, being for the good and faithfull service he there did, worthy to be 
of you esteemed, honoured, and before others promoted: who when he hath 
obtained of you all those his deserved honours and preferments, let him or some 
other princpall Embassador without delay be appointed to our Imperiall 
Court, to continue this office of legation. 

Although Murad III refused to accept Elizabeth’s proffer of 
an alliance against Spain, he nevertheless was very much inter- 
ested in maintaining friendly relations with England. The 
reason for this was, as M. de Germigny reported to King 
Henry III in 1580, the favorable political consequences which 
the Turks anticipated from friendly association with Eliza- 
beth. Indeed, the Venetian bailo, Gianfrancesco Morosini, in 
a report to the senate in 1585, called special attention to the 





letter regarding the sending of a fleet “‘in the beginning of the next Spring”’ refers to 
Barton's writing of November, 1588, and is erroneously assigned by him to Harborne. 
Why the sultan should have waited thirteen months after Harborne’s depature for 
home to send his commendation is not clear. Perhaps the sultan’s preoccupation with 
the affairs in Persia, as the letter itself implies (see below, pp. 315-16), was responsible 
for it. In view of the foregoing, the date given by Knolles may be accepted as correct. 

8§ This, obviously, is a reference to Barton’s letter. The sultan erronously assigned 
it to Harborne. 
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importance of Elizabeth’s Protestant faith in establishing rela- 
tions between England and the Porte. The grand signor, he 
wrote, “places especially great worth on the friendship of the 
Queen of England, because he is convinced that, owing to the 
religious schism, she will never unite against him with other 
princes in Christendom; she will, on the contrary, always be an 
excellent instrument for disturbing and thwarting such alli- 
ance.”’*® Consequently, although the sultan first revoked the 
treaty, he nevertheless was determined to enter into relations 
with England, as evidenced by the renewal of the same treaty 
in 1583. 

The defeat of the Spanish armada, augmenting the power and 
increasing the prestige of the English,*’ undoubtedly had made 
a strong impression upon the Ottoman ruler. On the other hand, 
Spain was still considered a real danger to the Turkish Empire. 
Under such conditions a closer association with England was 
desirable: it would greatly strengthen the position of Turkey 
vis-a-vis Spain. The sultan now tried to woo Elizabeth’s friend- 
ship but still without definitely committing himself to the pro- 
posed alliance. 

In the above-quoted letter Murad III explains to Elizabeth 
that he has not been able to acquiesce in her request because of 
the Persian wars. He then makes some promises for the future, 
which constitute a masterpiece of diplomatic evasiveness: 

But forasmuch as we for many yeares past have made wars in Persia, 
with a full resolution and intent utterly to conquer and subdue the kingdome 
of that accursed Persian heretike, and to joyne the same unto our antient 
dominions; and now by the grace of God, and helpe of our great Prophet, are 
upon the point of the satisfying of our desire: that once done, due provision 
shall be assigned unto all such things as you have of us requested or desired. 
Wherefore if you shall sincerely and purely continue the bond of amity and 
friendship with our high Court, you shall not find more secure refuge or safer 
harbour of good will or love. So at length all things shall go well and according 
to your hearts desire in your wars with Spaine, under the shadow of our 
happy throne.** 

86 Quoted by Zinkeisen, III, 846. 


87 ‘England had now proved herself and from an insignificant island Power had be- 
come in the eyes of Europe a force to be reckoned with’’ (Read, IIT, 333). 


88 Knolles, p. 1007. 
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Notwithstanding the excellent understanding between Eliza- 
beth and the sultan regarding the extermination of their mutual 
enemies, an alliance between England and the Porte did not 
materialize until the end of the eighteenth century. 

William Harborne’s failure to negotiate a political alliance 
with the Porte cannot affect our estimate of him as one of the 
ablest English diplomatists, nor does it detract from his real 
accomplishments in a difficult mission in the service of his 
queen and of his country. While it is true that in the most 
critical period of her reign Elizabeth was very anxious to obtain 
the support of the sultan against Spain, yet the failure of such 
help to materialize was of no significance in the destiny of Eng- 
land. On the other hand, one of the vital problems with which 
England has been confronted since the days of Elizabeth has 
been the securing of raw materials for its manufactories and the 
finding of markets for the finished products of its industries; 
and in this sphere Harborne’s diplomatic efforts were eminently 
successful. He not only opened a market where English trade 
was virtually unknown before, but he established the prestige 
of England by securing the full freedom of its flag in the Levant. 
Above all, it should be remembered that Harborne laid the 
foundation for Anglo-Turkish diplomatic relations, which have 
continued, with only a slight interruption in 1807 and during 
the war of 1914-18, for 360 years. 


Wasurnoton, D.C. 











RUSSIA’S FAR EASTERN POLICY IN 
THE MAKING 


DAVID S. CRIST 


N THE spring of 1902 Russia was faced with the hostility 
and suspicion of Japan and the other powers interested 
in China and Korea. By the Russo-Chinese agreement of 

April 8, 1902, she had pledged herself to evacuate Manchuria. 
But in return for this she was now trying to wring guarantees 
from China, which that nation, supported by the great powers, 
continued to refuse; and Russia had no choice except to honor or 
refute the agreement.! This difficult situation called for the 
formulation of an intelligent, uniform, and definite Far Eastern 
policy; but, unfortunately, no such response was made by the 
Russian ministers, who continued to procrastinate, to haggle 
among themselves, and to vie with one another for political 
power and the tsar’s favor. Such obvious weakness offered less 
responsible but more aggressive persons the opportunity they 
had long awaited. These persons had a definite, clean-cut, and 
aggressive plan for Russian action in Manchuria and Korea, 
and by the autumn of 1902 they had succeeded in winning the 
tsar over to their viewpoint. Subsequently Witte, the all- 
powerful minister of finance, was removed from office; the 
advice of the ministers was practically unheeded by the tsar; 
diplomatic relations between Russia, China, and Japan passed 
from the hands of the foreign minister; a viceroyalty of the Far 
East was created; and the stage was set for the Russo-Japanese 
War of 1904-5. 

Prior to Russia’s failure to secure guarantees from China and 
the signing of the evacuation agreement, Witte had had almost 
exclusive control of affairs in the Far East. He had directed the 

1 By the provisions of the Russo-Chinese agreement, Russia promised to evacuate 


Manchuria within eighteen months through three successive withdrawals of troops six 
months apart. 
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Russo-Chinese Bank, the trans-Amur border guard, the railway 
guard, and the railway systems of Siberia and Manchuria, a fleet 
of steam vessels plying Manchurian rivers, the allocation and 
expenditure of state funds, and diplomatic relations concerning 
the Russian Far East. In short, Witte, with little or no super- 
vision by the tsarist government, exercised powers far beyond 
those usually attributed to the ministry of finance. After the 
evacuation agreement was concluded, however, Witte’s policies 
and methods were subjected to unrelenting attack by persons 
in St. Petersburg who had long been jealous of the scope of his 
authority. Chief among the antagonists of the minister of 
finance was Captain A. M. Bezobrazov, a retired officer of the 
Guards and a well-known figure on the St. Petersburg stock 
exchange, who had become known to the tsar. It was Bezo- 
brazov, along with a few cohorts, who formed the so-called 
*“Bezobrazov Circle,’ or “Koreans,” dedicated to influencing 
Tsar Nicholas II to adopt and pursue an aggressive, militant 
policy in Manchuria and Korea, in opposition to the advice of 
the responsible ministers. 

In 1896 a Russian merchant, Y. I. Brinner, had obtained from 
the Korean government a concession for the exploitation of 
timber along the right bank of the Yalu River; but, not having 
the capital to develop the holding, he had gone to St. Petersburg 
in 1897 for the purpose of selling it. Brinner first approached 
Rotzhstein, an agent of the minister of finance, but at Witte’s 
instructions his proposition was unequivocally rejected. He 
next went to V. M. Vonlyarlyarsky, a retired officer of the 
Guards, who evidenced an immediate and definite interest, since 
he had just squandered his wife’s fortune and needed to recoup 
his finances.” 

Vonlyaryarsky, however, had neither money nor govern- 
ment support—both indispensables to the proper development 


?'V. I. Gurko, Features and figures of the past (edited by J. E. Sterling, X. J. Eudin, 
and H. H. Fisher; translated by L. Matveev [Stanford University, Calif., 1939]), p. 260; 
V. M. Vonlyarlyarsky, ““Why Russia went to war with Japan; the story of the Yalu con- 
cession,” Fortnightly review, XCIII (1910), 817-31, 1031-44; and B. A. Romanov, 
“*Kontsessiya na Yalu,’’ Russkoye proshloe, I (1922), 87-108; these are the standard ac- 
counts of the whole subject of the Brinner concession. 
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of such a concession—and therefore turned to his personal 
friend, Bezobrazov, who had once served in the same regiment 
with him. Captain Bezobrazov realized the futility of seeking 
support from the minister of finance, but he nevertheless took 
up the project at once. Through a rather thorough exploitation 
of his social and financial connections he succeeded in interest- 
ing Count I. I. Vorontsov-Dashkov, a former minister of the 
imperial court who was still prominent in court circles, and the 
Grand Duke Alexander Mikhailovich, chief director of mari- 
time communications and ports. The grand duke was particu- 
larly eager to promote the concession, for he recognized in it a 
means of usurping Witte’s complete control in the Russian Far 
East—a goal he had long been covetous of achieving, as he was 
convinced that the finance minister wielded far too much 
power.*® The influence of Count Vorontsov and the grand duke 
made it possible for Bezobrazov to secure an audience with the 
tsar, during which his explanations of the need for government 
support in exploiting the Brinner concession received a sympa- 
pathetic hearing. Following up his advantage, the captain, on 
March 12, 1898, submitted a report to Nicholas II, again point- 
ing out the desirability of the government’s acquiring the con- 
cession and emphasizing particularly that it could be used as an 
entering wedge for aggressive action, which would have as its 
ultimate aim complete Russian control of all Korea and the con- 
sequent retirement of Japan from that nation.‘ In this report 
Bezobrazov did not emphasize the possible financial returns 
from the proposed enterprise, preferring to appeal to the tsar’s 
constant dream of a vast Far Eastern empire, the realization of 
which, said the captain, depended upon absolute dominance in 
Korea and Manchuria. 

3M. Pokrovsky (ed.), ‘“The diaries of Kuropatkin,’’ Krasny arkhiv [Red archive] 
(hereafter abbreviated ‘‘K.A.’’), II (1922), 60 (hereafter cited as ‘‘Diaries of Kuro- 
patkin’’). The general’s diaries extend chronologically from November, 1902, to Febru- 
ary, 1904. They are most valuable in supplementing, affirming, and showing dis- 
crepancies and gaps in his other works. They deal entirely with the Far East and are 
probably the most valuable source for the period from 1902 until the outbreak of the 
Russo-Japanese War in 1904. They reveal the course of Russian policy and action al- 
most week by week. 


‘ Gurko, p. 260; Vonlyarlyarsky, loc. cit., p. 824. 
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The tsar was much impressed with Bezobrazov’s schemes; so 
much so, in fact, that on May 23, 1898, without first consulting 
his ministers as to whether he should engage in a private busi- 
ness venture, he expended his own personal funds for the pur- 
chase of an option on the concession. The contract, in order to 
avoid ministerial suspicion, was drawn in the name of N. I. 
Neporonshnev, a privy councilor. It was further agreed that the 
concession would be supervised by Grand Duke Alexander 
Mikhailovich and Count Vorontsov—who, however, as the 
tsar’s representatives, were to remain anonymous—while Bezo- 
brazov and Vonlyarlyarsky were to do the actual managing and 
serve as a “‘front.’”® 

In order to appraise the concession, an expedition made up 
of army cartographers, mineral specialists, and officers was sent 
to Korea by order of Nicholas II. While in reality a private 
affair, it had a strong taint of governmental action, since it was 
financed by the tsar and employed army men as surveyors. The 
objectives of the expedition, as Bezobrazov saw them, were to 
establish a vanguard of Russian soldiers in northern Korea, in 
preparation for a later drive against Japanese interests, and to 
lay the preliminary groundwork for complete occupation of 
Korea. In Korea the expedition carried on survey work in the 
whole area; a route was planned for a future railway from Kirin 
via Kapsan to the west coast of Korea, and the final report of 
the leaders described the purchase in most laudatory terms.*® 

As a result of the favorable report, the tsar was persuaded to 
expend 85,000 rubles of his personal funds for an outright pur- 
chase of Brinner’s concession; but, because Nicholas II made 
the deal as a private individual, the concession was not a 
government holding in a strict sense. Bezobrazov, realizing, as 
before, that his political schemes could not be fully developed 
unless the government took over the enterprise, approached 





5 [bid., pp. 824-26; Gurko, p. 260; W. L. Langer, “The origins of the Russo-Japanese 
War” (original manuscript, Clark University, 1926), p. 16; in German, W. L. Langer, 
*‘Der Russich-Japanische Krieg,”’ Europdiische Gespriche, IV (1926), 279-322. 


® Vonlyarlyarsky, loc. cit., pp. 1031-33. Bezobrazov urged that 20,000 troops in the 
guise of lumbermen be sent into the north of Korea. 
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both the minister of the navy and the minister of foreign af- 
fairs; but, forewarned by Witte, neither would sanction official 
involvement in the affair, and consequently, in August, 1899, 
the concession was shelved temporarily.’ 

After the outbreak of the Boxer troubles of 1900 the Russian 
ministers of war, foreign affairs, and finance became involved 
in countless continued disputes concerning the problem of 
policy to be followed during this period of crisis. General Kuro- 
patkin, the minister of war, insisted upon an aggressive policy, 
and consequently, with the tsar’s consent, ordered Russian 
participation in the relief of the Peking legations in August, 
1900, and the occupation of Manchuria.* 

Witte and Lamsdorff,® the acting minister of foreign affairs, 
however, were absolutely opposed to Kuropatkin and insisted 
that in order to gain China’s friendship and gratitude, which 
might later be used in securing concessions for Russia in 
Manchuria, it would be best neither to take part in the relief 
expedition nor to occupy all of Manchuria.’® The intensity of 
the antagonism between Witte and Lamsdorff, on the one side, 
and Kuropatkin, on the other, is well illustrated by a statement 
Witte made in one of his letters to Sipyagin: “I have pointed 
out to the general [Kuropatkin] that he is the minister of war 
and not the minister of foreign affairs or the minister of finance, 
and therefore he should either have his generals appointed in our 
places or stick to his own role.” 

7 Ibid., pp. 1031-33. 

8 Witte to D. S. Sipyagin, July 27, Aug. 23, 1900, V. Romanov (ed.), “Letters of 
Witte to D. S. Sipyagin,”’ K.A., XVIII (1926), 33, 39 (hereafter cited as “‘Witte- 
Sipyagin’’). Also see A. Popov (ed.), “‘Boxer rebellion,’ K.A., XIV (1926), 14- 
15 (hereafter cited as ‘Boxer rebellion’’). This collection is made up of forty-nine 
documents dealing with Russian policy and actior: in China during the period April, 


1900, to February, 1901. Witte enjoyed one of his rare personal friendships with 
Sipyagin, who was minister of interior, 1900-1902, assassinated in 1902 by Balmashov. 


® Count V. N. Lamsdorff, who had carried on the business of the foreign ministry 
after the death of Muravyev on June 21, 1900, and had become acting foreign minister 
in August, 1900. 

10 Draft of a telegram to the Russian minister at Peking, 1900, “‘Boxer rebellion,” 
pp. 35-36; Witte to Sipyagin, Nov. 1, 1900, “‘Witte-Sipyagin,”’ pp. 41-42. 

11 Witte to Sipyagin, July 26, 1900, ‘‘Witte-Sipyagin,”’ p. 33. 
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Because Kuropatkin used Russian forces to assist in the re- 
lief of the legations despite Lamsdorff’s contrary orders, the 
latter “found his position in both an official and personal sense 
impossible, and he wanted to leave the service entirely.”’! 

The split in ministerial opinion was further aggravated after 
the Boxer troubles had been subdued in Manchuria and the 
problem of evacuating Russian troops arose. Witte and Lams- 
dorff could see no reason, since the Boxers had been suppressed, 
for remaining in Manchuria; but Kuropatkin was opposed to 
“finishing the war gainlessly”’ and urged that extensive con- 
cessions be demanded from China and that complete occupa- 
tion be continued until they were granted." 

Until February, 1902, when China for the second time refused 
to grant concessions in return for the evacuation of Manchuria, 
the ministers made report after report to the tsar; Witte and 
Lamsdorff complained of Kuropatkin’s behavior, and the latter, 
in turn, continued to insist upon a rigorous attitude toward 
China. As a result, the tsar, long before the spring of 1902, had 
become thoroughly tired of his disagreeing ministers and wished 
nothing more that to be rid of all three or, at least, to have 
surcease from them for a time.'! 

Meanwhile, Bezobrazov had taken advantage of the Boxer 
crisis and the intendant confusion among the responsible 
ministers to promote again his plans for Russian aggression in 
Manchuria and Korea. In 1900 he laid before the tsar a plan 
whereby the exploitation of the Brinner concession could be 
carried out through the formation of a joint stockholding com- 
pany. The tsar was impressed to the extent of ordering a draft 
statute drawn up for an East Asiatic Industrial Company and 
offering to take two hundred shares, which, however, were to be 
purchased in the name of A. M. Abaza, a cousin of Bezobrazov 
and a new recruit in the ranks of the “‘Koreans.’’» 


2 Thid., p. 33. 

18 Kuropatkin to Lamsdorff, Dec. 16, 1900, ‘“‘Boxer rebellion,” p. 42; and “Diary 
of A. A. Polovtzev,’’ K.A., III (1923), 103 (hereafter cited as ‘‘Polovtzev diary’’). 

14 Witte to Sipyagin, Aug. 23, 1900, ‘““Witte-Sipyagin,”’ p. 41. 

15 Gurko, pp. 266-68. 
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Major-General Abaza, who was to become one of the chief 
elements in the Circle, had become interested in Bezobrazov’s 
plans for three reasons: (1) his desire for political power and 
prestige; (2) any monetary gains which might accrue to him; 
and (3) his intense dislike for Witte, with whom he had had 
bitter associations sometime previously.!® Abaza was more than 
willing to purchase the shares; but, unfortunately for the 
“Koreans,” the whole scheme was temporarily thwarted by 
Baron Fredericks, minister of the imperial court (1897-1917), 
who convinced the tsar that it was inadvisable to become in- 
volved in a private, profit-seeking enterprise—at least until the 
situation in the Far East became quieter."’ 

Bezobrazov, undismayed by this setback, redoubled his at- 
tempts to undermine Witte’s position by appealing to the tsar 
for a forward policy and urging that the international confusion 
springing from the Boxer disturbances offered a great opportu- 
nity for quick, decisive action. A letter from the captain to 
Grand Duke Alexander Mikhailovich, which is reproduced in 
part below, indicates the nature of his feeling for Witte as well 
as the trend of his thinking in regard to what Russia’s policy 
should be. 


The whole trouble comes from the Manchurian Railroad, especially the 
branch line to Mukden, and from the Polish-Jewish administration running 
the business. Instead of employing our best men, we use Jews and Poles, 
whom Witte has selected to carry our banner! 

If, at the present time, we had in the north of Korea those telegraphic 
and traffic communications which we need, then not only would Port Arthur 
have at its disposal a safe communication line, but, what is more important, 
we would not have to sit so tight in China but could concentrate on Europe. 
It is evident that Witte gambled everything on the policy of “‘the calm 
Muravyev”’;'® but, rather than accuse Muravyev of a retreating policy, it 
would be better to lay the blame on the Russo-Chinese Bank and the Man- 
churian builders who did not give us timely information or do anything 


16 Witte to Pobedenovtsev, Oct. 1, 1895, V. Rexarbt (ed.), ““Correspondence of Witte 
and Pobedenovtsev, 1895-1905,’ K.A., XXX (1928), 91. 

17 Gurko, pp. 266-68. Baron V. B. Fredericks, sometime general-adjutant, general 
of cavalry, and imperial quartermaster, was affectionately called the ‘‘old man’’ by 
Nicholas II. The baron had served under the tsar’s father. 


18 A reference to the policy of Muravyev. 
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(except Jewish business) but only get us into trouble with the rest of the inter- 
national adventurers. 

What will happen next? The military successes are only half-successes, as 
far as the government is concerned. Are there plans, and is there enough 
power to exploit the efficiency of our bayonets? Now that the soil is prepared 
for future successes or failures in the Far East—and the soil is irrevocably 
prepared—either we must dominate the situation and strengthen our political 
position or we will fall into the hands of the Jewish crooks and European 
diplomats. This is the situation in the Far East, but how about the central 
place in St. Petersburg? Speculation and demoralization based on unreliable 
reports!'® Witte has initiated a system which in times of peace did not suc- 
ceed; his policy bore heavily upon the resources of the country and produced 
a mass of dissatisfied people. During a war this system would produce a pos- 
sible bankruptcy of the government.*° 

Nicholas II, by now thoroughly tired and confused by the 
division of opinion, the endless conflicting reports, and the 
bickering among his ministers, drifted easily into the camp of 
Bezobrazov, who apparently had no doubts whatsoever as to 
the course Russia should follow. It is clear that in spite of him- 
self the tsar became convinced that the “Koreans” were right, 
for, as he later told Kuropatkin, “it was not pleasant for me 
when Bezobrazov told me two years ago that we were following 
the wrong course in the Far East. Bezobrazov criticizes the 
ministers, everything, and everybody. I grant him that he is 
right.” 

When in the autumn of 1901 the tsar journeyed to Yalta for 
a rest, Bezobrazov had gained sufficient status to be included 
among the imperial party, along with Kuropatkin, Witte, Lams- 
dorff, and other government officials. Shunning the ministers as 
much as possible, the tsar spent much of his time in the com- 
pany of Bezobrazov, listening to his ever expanding schemes. 
Witte was not unaware of Bezobrazov’s growing influence, for, 
as he wrote to his friend Sipyagin, “since Bezobrazov sits hours 
with the emperor not less than twice a week he naturally tells 


19 Obviously a reference to the reports of Witte and other ministers. 

*0 Letter of Bezobrazov to the Grand Duke Alexander Mikhailovich, July 18, 1900, 
as cited by B. A. Romanov, Rossiya + Manchzhurii, 1892-1906 (Leningrad, 1928), pp. 
393-94. 


*! “Diaries of Kuropatkin,”’ p. 58. 
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him every bagatelle and proposes all manner of fantastic 
plans.” 

Some of the fantastic plans cooked up by Bezobrazov almost 
immediately shaped into acts, such as the sudden announce- 
ment by the captain to Ermolovim, the minister of agriculture 
and imperial properties, that he was to draft a ukase to the 
effect that all concessions in the Pri-Amur province were to be 
turned over to the East Asiatic Industrial Company and that all 
existing companies there were to be liquidated. Witte was in- 
formed of this matter and, working in conjunction with the 
minister of agriculture, succeeded in having the plan over- 
ruled.”* 

Twice again, early in 1901, Witte saw evidences of Bezo- 
brazov’s influence on Nicholas II. At one time the emperor 
accused Witte of harboring a plan to sell all Russian mining 
rights in Manchuria to English interests in order to secure a 
loan from the Rothschilds. At another time the emperor sug- 
gested to Witte that it would be well to “turn over the Far 
Eastern railways to the minister of communications.’ Know- 
ing that this idea originated with Bezobrazov and the Grand 
Duke Alexander Mikhailovich, Witte insisted that such an 
arrangement was impossible at the time. 

Bezobrazov kept up the attack on Witte, telling the tsar that 
in order for Russia to achieve anything in the Far East the 
minister of finance must be eliminated.* Later he went con- 
siderably further, suggesting to his associates that even if Witte 
were dismissed from office he should be disposed of bodily.” 
Because of the efficiency of Witte’s espionage system, he be- 


2 Witte to Sipyagin, July 25, 1901, ‘“‘Witte-Sipyagin,” p. 45. 

23 Thid. 

24 Ibid. Witte knew that the idea came primarily from the Grand Duke Alexander 
Mikhailovich, a ‘“‘Korean,’’ who, as chief director of maritime communications and 
ports, wished to gain control of the railways also. 

26 Gurko, pp. 266-68. 

26 B. Romanov (ed.), ““Bezobrazov’s Circle in the summer of 1904,’’ K.A., XVII 
(1926), 71 (hereafter cited as ‘‘Bezobrazov’s Circle’). This collection of letters between 
Bezobrazov and his cousin A. M. Abaza, June 1 to July 30, 1904, are invaluable to 
an understanding of the activities of these men and their cohorts in the Circle. 
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came aware of the desire of the Circle to be rid of him. This is 

apparent from his own statement that ““Bezobrazov and Albert, 

behind whom stands V. M. Vonlyarlyarsky, are mixed up in a 

whole mess of enterprises—very likely they are now losing 

money—and have come to the conclusion that they cannot 

‘cook porridge’ with me. Therefore they find they must first 

get me clear out of the road. Furthermore, it seems that Albert 

is not informed of this part of the scheme.’’”’ 

Witte knew, too, that he was in disfavor with Nicholas II, for 
he said in July 1901: ““The emperor does not talk to me any 
more—lI just rattle off my reports and that is all. The emperor 
wishes, and then does not wish, me to go to Manchuria. It 
seems the idea is that I would gain power by going, and it now 
appears that the scheme is to keep me from the Far East 
entirely.’’?s 

China’s refusal to accept the Witte-inspired demands of 
February, 1902, and the resultant conclusion of the evacuation 
agreement brought from Bezobrazov renewed excoriations of 
the minister of finance and his whole Far Eastern policy. The 
agreement he termed a display of weakness on the part of the 
government and suggested to the tsar that, rather than evacu- 
ate Manchuria, Russia should act immediately toward strength- 
ening her forces there.*’ In a lengthy report to the emperor he 
enumerated the fallacies and shortcomings in Witte’s past ac- 
tions. In substance his main points were as follows: 

1. The Witte-instigated Russo-Chinese Bank with its Polish-Jewish adminis- 
tration had achieved nothing but had rather succeeded in discrediting 
Russia in the Far East. 

2. Witte, instead of constructing the Chinese Eastern Railroad in territory 
sparsely settled and open to development, had built it in the heavily popu- 
lated southern part of Manchuria. He had, in addition, refused to con- 








27 Letter of Witte to Sipyagin, July 25, 1901, “‘Witte-Sipyagin,”’ p. 45. M. O. Albert 
was the director of the Nevsky Shipyards and, it seems, only a more or less unwitting 
tool of the Circle. 

28 Jbid. For some time prior to the summer of 1901 Witte had planned on an ex- 
tensive trip through the Russian Far East to examine personally the projects there for 
which he was largely responsible. However, despite prior arrangements, he was now 
being put off from his journey and was not slow in divining the reasons. 


29 Romanov, “‘Kontsessiya na Yalu,”’ loc. cit., pp. 92 ff. 
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struct an all-important railway from Kirin to Kapsan and thence to Shes- 

takov’s port on the Korean west coast. 

3. The telegraph lines, postal routes, and Brinner concession should have 
been taken over in Korea. Witte opposed all these measures.*° 

The tsar was favorably impressed with all this, and conse- 
quently became even more cold in his attitude toward his 
minister of finance, making it very evident through the follow- 
ing incident. In the early autumn of 1902 Witte made a long- 
delayed trip to Manchuria,*' where he inspected and studied 
various enterprises. On his return to St. Petersburg he drew up 
a report on his findings; but, although the tsar accepted the re- 
port, he still had not consulted Witte concerning it in February, 
1903.*2 Witte’s position was weakened further by the action of 
the Chinese government forbidding the local war lords in 
Manchuria to grant mining or other concessions to Russian 
citizens without the consent of the central authorities. As a re- 
sult, the work of the Russo-Chinese Bank (Witte’s institution), 
was severely curtailed, and during 1902 very few new con- 
cessions were obtained in any province of Manchuria.** 

Witte was extremely bitter because of the treatment accorded 
him; and, since Kuropatkin’s relations with Nicholas were 
smoother, he worked through him to get his views before the 
tsar. Believing that Kuropatkin would carry his words on to 
the emperor, he once told him “‘all the Bezobrazovs who sing in 
unison appear to him [Nicholas] more understanding of his wishes 
than his ministers.”’*! Kuropatkin, agreeing with Witte that the 
tsar was unfortunately taking the “‘adventurer’s” opinions as his 
own, went directly to Nicholas II and told him of a “fantastic” 
scheme which Bezobrazov had outlined.*® ‘Bezobrazov, said the 


39 See Romanov, Rossiya v Manchzhurii, pp. 370-80, for these and more of Bezo- 
brazov’s criticisms of Witte. 

31 He had intended also to visit Japan but at the last moment was forbidden to do 
so. Witte, as has been pointed out, was well aware of the desire of the ‘“‘Koreans’’ to 
keep him from the Far East. 

® “Diaries of Kuropatkin,”’ p. 32. 

33 Romanov, Rossiya v Manchzhurit, pp. 372-75. The Chinese law of March 17, 
1902, reserved for the Chinese government the right to accept or reject grants of specific 
concessions by local Chinese authorities. 

34 “T)iaries of Kuropatkin,”’ p. 32. 3 Thid., pp. 11-12. 
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general, stated that he was being sent to the Far East as the 
tsar’s personal representative with secret orders for Admiral 
Alexeyev, commander of the Kwantung military district. 
The instructions were to the effect that Witte and Lamsdorff 
were to open all of southern Manchuria to foreign enterprises, 
with which Alexeyev at first was not to interfere. Later, how- 
ever, the local native bandit groups, Hun-huses, at Alexeyev’s 
command, were to attack the foreigners, causing them to flee; 
and then Russia would interfere on the pretext of restoring 
order.** The tsar, on hearing this, agreed that Bezobrazov had 
gone too far and that the scheme must not be put in operation. 
However, he could not have been much perturbed, for he was 
undoubtedly well aware of what Kuropatkin had to say. As a 
matter of fact, at this time Nicholas had already ordered Bezo- 
brazov to the Far East as his personal representative; and it 
may be hazarded that what Bezobrazov told Kuropatkin was 
actually one of the many schemes agreed upon by the tsar and 
his now trusted advisor; later events seem to bear out this con- 
jecture. 

Traveling in a special railway car and accompanied by a large 
group of officials subordinate to himself, Bezobrazov, in Novem- 
ber, 1902, left St. Petersburg for the Far East in order to initiate 
the tsar’s new “forward” policy. The aim of the policy was to 
establish complete Russian dominance in Manchuria as well as 
in Korea, if possible. It was based upon two fundamental plans 
of action: (1) a wide range of politico-economical activity in 
those regions important to Russia, this necessarily meaning that 
all foreign interests would be barred from these areas; and (2) 
the establishment, in a minimum of time and at any cost, full 
military preparedness for the protection of Russia’s political and 
economic interests as now understood.*’ 

Bezobrazov carried with him the tsar’s personal letter to 
Admiral E. I. Alexeyev, commander-in-chief of the Kwantung 
district, who in the autumn of 1902 became associated with the 
“Koreans.” The contents of the letter are unknown; but, 
judged by Alexeyev’s subsequent behavior, it may be assumed 

% Ibid., pp. 11-12, 14. 

37 Romanov, Rossiya v Manchzhurii, pp. 408-9; Gurko, pp. 273-74. 
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that it directed him to co-operate with Bezobrazov in carrying 
out the tsar’s plans. This assumption is strengthened by the 
fact that Nicholas had in May, 1902, already wired the admiral 
to “prepare to carry out”’ a new course of action.** 

Arriving in the Far East, the captain first consulted with 
Alexeyev, who was in accord with the plans for aggression be- 
cause he had felt, even prior to the signing of the evacuation 
agreement, that the extraordinary leniency of Russia in negotia- 
tions with the Chinese would only lead to increased Chinese de- 
mands and complications with the great powers. In short, 
Alexeyev had all along favored following a course of hard 
bargaining, backed by force if necessary.*® After the discussions 
with Alexeyev, Bezobrazov, using a 2,000,000-ruble credit which 
had been deposited to his account in spite of Witte’s protests, 
made arrangements for the establishment of a Russian Lumber 
Company, designed to win new timber concessions and exploit 
those already held in Manchuria and Korea. Offices of the Lum- 
ber Company were established in Port Arthur and Seoul, and 
shortly thereafter timber-cutting began along both banks of 
the Yalu River. In addition the Korean government was ap- 
proached concerning a concession for a proposed railway to be 
constructed along the route from Seoul to Wiju at the mouth of 
the Yalu. The captain then prevailed upon Alexeyev to request 
reinforcements of troops and fortifications in the Kwantung dis- 
trict; the request was, of course, granted.*° 

Greatly increasing his activities, Bezobrazov, with Alexeyev’s 
consent, next sent three hundred regular troops into the Yalu 
timber area as a “working unit.” Not satisfied with this small 
number, he requested that the “unit” be built up to a strength 
of six hundred troops, to be disguised in Chinese dress, and their 
weapons and munitions to be brought in later in wagons. The 

38 Romanov, Rossiya v Manchzhurti, p. 409. E. I. Alexeyev, sometime adjutant- 


general, vice-admiral, commander-in-chief of the Kwantung district, and admiral in 
1903. 

39 “*Polovtzev diary,” pp. 134-35. 

40**Diaries of Kuropatkin,”’ pp. 14, 30-32; Romanov, Rossiya v Manchzhurii, pp. 
394, 408-9; Romanov, ‘‘Kontsessiya na Yalu,” loc. cit., pp. 102-3; Gurko, p. 274; 
Langer, ‘‘Origins of the Russo-Japanese War,”’ p. 39; G. Krahmer, Die Beziehungen 
Russlands zu Japan (Leipzig, 1904), pp. 211-12. 
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purpose of these troops was “‘to cut timber and fight when 
necessary.” However, Alexeyev was hesitant to assume so much 
responsibility and consequently wired St. Petersburg for orders. 
A. M. Abaza, the tsar’s right-hand man in Bezobrazov’s ab- 
sence, was delegated to petition the minister of war, Kuro- 
patkin, for the additional troops. Kuropatkin immediately ob- 
jected to the use of regular troops for such a purpose, fearing 
complications with the Japanese, whom the troops were obvi- 
ously “to fight when necessary”; and he took this opportunity 
to condemn the actions of Bezobrazov and to accuse Alexeyev 
of playing a “double game.”*! On March 17, 1903, the tsar 
agreed that Kuropatkin was correct and that regular troops 
should not be used for this type of work. He added that Bezo- 
brazov was “going beyond his instructions,” that he had al- 
ready sent word to Alexeyev to use only reserves for such duty, 
and that he had decided to put General K. I. Vogak in charge of 
the Yalu timber enterprises.“ Later on, in an attempt to clear 
himself with Kuropatkin, Alexeyev telegraphed that he had 
never ordered the detaching of even three hundred regulars for 
timber work. However, the falsity of his position was exposed 
when Abaza informed Kuropatkin that Bezobrazov had re- 
ported that he could get along with the initial three hundred 
troops he already had and that he would augment them with 
three thousand native Hun-huses.** After this the general was 
thoroughly convinced of Alexeyev’s collusion with the ‘Ko- 
reans”’ and of his complete untrustworthiness. 

Through this incident an important fact was revealed con- 
cerning the manner in which Far Eastern affairs were handled. 
A. M. Abaza, the cousin and alter ego of Bezobrazov, was at 
that time receiving directly all reports and messages from 
Alexeyev and Bezobrazov, which he then relayed to Nicholas II. 
Nicholas issued his orders directly to Abaza, who in turn sent 
the proper messages to his cousin and Alexeyev. This unique ar- 


41 “Diaries of Kuropatkin,”’ p. 33. 2 Ihnid., pp. 34-36. 

43 Thid., p. 37. Alexeyev was certainly playing a ‘“‘double game’”’ as far as his com- 
manding officer, Kuropatkin, was concerned. However, the admiral was caught in the 
middle, for he knew the tsar was backing Bezobrazov’s schemes, and it was a matter of 
not knowing whom to obey. 
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rangement served the purpose of establishing direct and, it was 
supposed, secret communication between the tsar and his “‘per- 
sonal” representative in the Far East; and at the same time it 
had the advantage of eliminating al! ministerial interference. ** 
The system, however, did not result in the secrecy counted upon 
by its instigators, for Witte had his agents not only in the Far 
East but in St. Petersburg as well, who kept him minutely 
posted on all of Bezobrazov’s actions; and he kept records on 
the Circle which he later presented to the tsar. So well organ- 
ized was Witte’s espionage system that even Kuropatkin once 
remarked: “I saw Witte today and he amazed me with his 
knowledge of the correspondence of Bezobrazov, the tsar, and 
Alexeyev.”’® 

The over-all status of Russian Far Eastern affairs in the 
spring of 1903 was anything but encouraging. There was a 
total lack of ministerial control in St. Petersburg; a definite col- 
lusion between the tsar and the ‘Koreans’; and two Man- 
churian policies—the first, that of the tsar and Bezobrazov, and 
the second, that of the ministers, which seemed to be completely 
devoid of direction. Such was the state of affairs when the 
problem of carrying out the second evacuation step arose in 
April, 1903. 

During February, March, and April of 1903 it was decided by 
the ministers—chiefly Witte, Kuropatkin, and Lamsdorff—that 
southern Kirin and northern Mukden provinces of Manchuria 
should be evacuated by the middle of the summer of 1903, pro- 
vided China agreed to certain guarantees in return. A tentative 
decision to the effect that a Russo-Japanese agreement, based 
on the “neutralization” of the Korean Bay, should be sought 
was also reached. In this case, however, Lamsdorff believed 
Russia should not be hasty in approaching Japan, lest she ap- 
pear too eager for a settlement.*? As a matter of fact, the 

44“*Bezobrazov’s Circle,”’ p. 70. 

45“Diaries of Kuropatkin,”’ p. 30; also Gurko, p. 275. 


46 The second phase of the evacuation was to have been completed by early April, 
1903. 

47 4. L. Popov and S. R. Dimant (eds.), “‘First steps of Russian imperialism in the 
Far East,”’ K.A., LIT (1932), 57, 122-23 (hereafter cited as ‘‘Russian imperialism’’). 
These documents are to be found in the original in the Chinese section of the former 
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meetings and decisions of the ministers were almost entirely 
pointless, since Alexeyev and Bezobrazov, with the consent of 
the tsar, took matters into their own hands at this point. They 
completely ignored the order for evacuation and issued the fol- 
lowing commands: (1) a Cossack regiment to be sent to occupy 
Feng-hunchun on the Korean border; (2) one hundred and fifty 
mounted troops to be stationed at Shaho-tzu on the Yalu; (3) 
the reoccupation of southern Mukden; and (4) the retention of 
Newchuang by the Russian government. All these orders were 
carried out; and Russia, instead of evacuating as promised, re- 
occupied all that formerly had been evacuated, as well as several 
new areas in Korea.** 

At this most inauspicious moment the Russian foreign min- 
ister ordered M. Planson, the chargé d’affaires at Peking, to 
hand the “‘guarantees” to the Tsungli-Yamen, the acceptance 
of which was to be a preliminary to Russian evacuation of 
Manchuria. The demands were most extensive; and China, 
backed by the other powers, refused them, on the basis that 
they could not be considered until the promised evacuation had 
taken place.*® The hostility of the powers forced Russia to ease 


tsarist ministry of foreign affairs and are at present kept in the archives of revolution 
and foreign affairs. For an English translation of the first part of this collection of 
ministers’ reports, etc., see A. L. Popov and S. R. Dimant (eds.), ‘First steps of Russian 
imperialism in the Far East,’’ Chinese social and political science review, XVIII (1934), 
236-81. On February 10 the tsar approved Kuropatkin’s report advising that only 
Mukden and southern Kirin be evacuated (‘‘Diaries of Kuropatkin,”’ p. 28). See also 
Romanov, Rossiya v Manchzhurii, pp. 274-75. 

48 Bezobrazov had long had all these moves in mind. In a report to the tsar entitled 
“An evaluation of the situation,’’ he had advised that the Far Eastern forces be in- 
creased to 35,000 men. In addition, he proposed a force of 5,000 horse troops to be 
posted in north Korea. Kuropatkin had described this report as ‘“‘utter nonsense.”’ How- 
ever, it is safe to say that it formed the basis for measures taken in the spring of 1903. 
See ‘‘Diaries of Kuropatkin,”’ p. 37. It seems obvious that the tsar and Bezobrazov had 
settled on this mode of procedure as early as November, 1902. 

4° For the “‘guarantees”’ see especially Romanov, Rossiya v Manchzhurit, p. 425; 
and Great Britain, Correspondence respecting the affairs of China, China No. 2 (1904), 
No. 94 (hereafter cited as “‘China No. 2 {1904]’’). For the protests of the powers and 
Lamsdorff’s denials that the ‘“‘rumored guarantees’’ were a myth, see K. Asakawa, 
The Russo-Japanese conflict (Boston, 1904), p. 242; A. L. P. Dennis, Adventures in 
American diplomacy, 1896-1905 (New York, 1928), pp. 355-57; and China No. 2 
(1904), Nos. 78, 79, 80, 81, 127. 
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the pressure on China, and it was decided to let the situation 
calm down before again presenting the demands. 

Meantime, the tsar dispatched General Kuropatkin to the 
Far East for the purpose of ascertaining Japan’s attitude toward 
Russia and the military requirements of Manchuria. Shortly 
after he left, Kuropatkin received two wires from Nicholas 
which, in effect, ordered him to establish military preparedness 
within the shortest possible time and at any cost, in order that 
everyone would be aware of Russia’s intention of exercising 
exclusive control in Manchuria.*° 

To hasten complete establishment of the “new policy,” 
Nicholas appointed Bezobrazov a state secretary and advised 
Alexeyev that he would be charged with full responsibility for 
the conduct of military matters in the Far East. At the same 
time (May 7, 1903) a meeting of the ministers was called at 
which the new state secretary presided. He proceeded to di- 
vest the ministers of all future responsibility of the Far East 
and, in his explanation of the action, referred to two messages 
the tsar had sent Kuropatkin and a note received from K. I. 
Vogak. Vogak’s note was a complete denunciation of the 
policy instigated by the ministers, and its most important points 
were as follows: (1) the signing of the evacuation agreement, 
after great sacrifices, had left Russia in a worse position than 
before; (2) the agreement was a mistake, in that it would result 
in the Open Door, with the consequent ruin of Russia’s Man- 
churian trade by foreigners; (3) the railway and the Russo- 
Chinese Bank would serve foreign interests, but their activities 
would be limited by the competition of the Shanghai Railroad, 
which was already in the hands of the English. The English, 
toe, would certainly open up branch banks at Inkoy and Dalny 
if allowed.*! 

At the same meeting Bezobrazov suggested that the min- 
isters might also drop negotiations on the question of timber 
concessions. He was particularly emphatic on this point, inas- 

50“ Diaries of Kuropatkin,”’ pp. 41, 42-43; Romanov, Rossiya + Manchzhurii, 
p. 409. 

1 [bid., p. 410. 
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much as he was aware of the efforts of the ministers to curtail 
his activities in this line. He knew, in fact, that on April 8, 1903, 
a committee of ministers had agreed that the Russian Lumber 
Company should have government supervision but not the use 
of military forces; that the business should be taken from 
Bezobrazov and put in the hands of Alexeyev; that a new private 
stockholding company was to be formed to finance the project; 
the new company was to be strictly commercial and limited to 
lumber exploitation; and that Witte was to try to procure a 
concession from the Chinese government legalizing timber- 
cutting on the left bank of the Yalu.*® This action had been 
taken largely in an effort to stop Bezobrazov’s activities and to 
satisfy, in a legitimate and safe way, the desire of the tsar for 
participation in lumbering enterprises. Now Bezobrazov urged 
that the ministers put aside the projected private company, 
motivated, of course, by his desire to control all such interests 
in the Far East and to support and exploit them through the 
use of state funds. Witte, however, stated that, in keeping with 
established financial policy, the government should not be a 
participant in a shareholding company, as had been the case 
with the Russian Lumber Company.** V. K. von Plehve, the 
minister of the interior, sided with Bezobrazov*‘ because he so 
heartily disliked Witte, whom he considered a radical. Plehve 
had also opposed the action of the ministers of April 8, 1903, and 
since then had become a most valuable tool in the hands of the 
“Koreans.” At this meeting Witte still wielded considerable 
influence, even though the tsar had indicated previously that 
Bezobrazov was to administer Far Eastern economic affairs. 
As a result, no definite decision was made in regard to lumber 
problems, and Bezobrazov’s cohorts in the Far East continued 
trying to make something out of the Russian Lumber Company. 


8 Gurko, p. 276; “Diaries of Kuropatkin,”’ p. 40. 
58 Romanov, Rossiya v Manchzhurii, p. 410. 54 Tbid., pp. 410-11. 


55 Gurko, p. 276; and especially ‘‘Bezobrazov’s Circle,’ pp. 70, 71. Plehve became 
minister of the interior in 1902. A rank reactionary, he hated Witte for his liberal in- 
ternal policies and his power in the government. 


56 Romanov, Rossiya v Manchzhurii, p. 411. 
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However, on June 13, 1903, the statute for a new Russian Tim- 
ber Company of the Far East was confirmed in spite of Bezo- 
brazov’s protests. According to the statute, it was a private 
enterprise; the subsidy for the company was increased by 
250,000 rubles from the private funds of Nicholas; and A. P. 
Ignatyev, P. P. Hesse, and N. G. Metunin were named among 
the charter members.*’ 

At first glance this appeared to be a victory for Witte and the 
ministers, since the government was not named as an active 
participant in the company; but in reality it was Circle con- 
trolled. Both Count Ignatyev, a member of the imperial coun- 
cil, and Metunin were staunch members of the Circle®® and, 
therefore, subject to direction from Bezobrazov. 

Having visited Japan on his tour of the Far East, Kuropatkin 
journeyed to Port Arthur in June, 1903, to confer with Admiral 
Alexeyev on military, diplomatic, and economic problems. 
Much to his surprise, he found that Bezobrazov had preceded 
him; the captain explained that he had come East to discuss 
with Alexeyev the question of establishing a Far Eastern vice- 
royalty, which he had first proposed in May, 1903. In reality, 
Kuropatkin’s departure from Japan had been held up purposely 
by the Circle to allow Bezobrazov to reach Port Arthur and 
Alexeyev before the general. Later Kuropatkin complained 
bitterly to the tsar of this chicanery, but for the moment he 
could do nothing but fume in silence.°* 

At the councils Bezobrazov and Kuropatkin differed radical- 
ly; the general condemned the timber enterprises, especially 
Yalu, recommending that they be dropped completely. He also 
went into the question of using regular army personnel for the 
work along the Yalu, insisting that those officers so employed 
either resign their commissions or quit the venture. With Bezo- 
brazov he heatedly argued the question of evacuating Man- 

57 Gurko, p. 276. 


58 **Bezobrazov's Circle,”’ pp. 70, 71, 74, 75. Gurko states that the resources of the 
company were kept secret, as were the names of the stockholders. However, well- 
founded rumor had it that several grand dukes— including Alexis Alexandrovich— 
high Russian noblemen, and bureaucrats invested in the enterprise. 


59 “Diaries of Kuropatkin,”’ p. 48. 
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churia, supporting the view that outright annexation was not 
feasible but that a policy of eventual withdrawal from southern 
Manchuria, after guarantees had been given, should be fol- 
lowed. Admiral Alexeyev for the most part withheld his opin- 
ions, while trying not to antagonize either of his guests. Final- 
ly, all three consultants signed the minutes of the council, which 
contained a set of new demands to be presented to China. 

The conference over, Alexeyev, at Bezobrazov’s orders, pro- 
cured a special train for the captain, to enable him to reach St. 
Petersburg before Kuropatkin. He arrived in the capital just 
forty-eight hours before the general, but this allowed time for 
him to see the tsar and prepare the latter for anything deroga- 
tory to the Circle which Kuropatkin might report. On his ar- 
rival Kuropatkin was granted an audience, but the emperor 
inattentively listened to his report, his whole manner being very 
cold.® Later Kuropatkin turned in a written report in which he 
condemned the whole Yalu venture and Bezobrazov as well; 
on August 18 he had another audience, during which the Far 
Eastern problem was gone over again. To each of the general’s 
comments on the sub rosa activities of Bezobrazov, the tsar 
merely commented: ““This is news to me.’ 

The Port Arthur affair seemed to have increased Bezobrazov’s 
influence, for on August 13, 1903, the establishment of the 
viceroyalty of the Far East was announced. It embraced both 
the Kwantung and Amur districts, of which Admiral Alexeyev 
was given complete command; and—what was more important 
—he also was empowered to conduct diplomatic affairs with 
China, Japan, and Korea.®* Kuropatkin was much disturbed 
over this latest turn of events, especially since it meant that 
he would lose control of all military forces in the Amur and 
Kwantung districts. He complained to Witte about the auto- 
cratic power which allowed the tsar alone to make such a move, 


6 General Kuropatkin, The Russian army and the Japanese war (translated by 
A. B. Lindsay and edited by E. D. Swinton) (London, 1909), pp. 175-76; S. I. Witte, 
Memoirs (Garden City, N.Y., 1921), p. 121; Romanov, Rossiya » Manchzhurii, p. 435; 
and particularly “Diaries of Kuropatkin,”’ pp. 47-48. 

$1 M. Bompard, Mon ambassade en Russie, 1903-1908 (Paris, 1937), p. 25. 

62 ‘Diaries of Kuropatkin,”’ pp. 45-49; Kuropatkin, p. 176. 

63 Bompard, p. $2; Kuropatkin, p. 187; ‘‘Diaries of Kuropatkin,”’ p. 45. 
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and to the tsar he explained that Alexeyev previously had ex- 
pressed the opinion that the Amur and Kwantung districts 
should not both be under his command. The tsar’s reply, that 
the admiral’s opinion was known to him but that he attached 
no importance to it, elicited the statement from the general 
that if Kwantung and Pri-Amur were to be under Alexeyev’s 
command the seat of administration would have to be changed 
from Port Arthur to a more central location. The tsar again 
objected and in the end managed to avoid making any promises 
except that final confirmation of Alexeyev’s appointment would 
be held off until he arrived in St. Petersburg.*4 

The establishment of the viceroyalty was followed immediate- 
ly by a further victory for the Bezobrazov Circle, for on August 
28, 1903, Witte was dismissed from his post as minister of 
finance. On the day before, the tsar had requested him to ap- 
pear for an audience and to bring E. D. Pleske along.® Witte 
seems to have had no idea of what was coming, and on August 
28 he appeared before the tsar and indulged in a two-and-one- 
half-hour report. When finished, he got up to leave; but he was 
stopped by Nicholas, who informed him that he was relieved of 
his duties as minister of finance but that he was to serve as 
chairman of the committee of ministers. Pleske was then called 
into the room and told of his appointment to the post of minister 
of finance.*® Witte, a little later, was ordered to turn over both 
the Far Eastern railways and the railway guard to the new 
authority.” 

Witte’s dismissal was not occasioned by mere whimsy on 
the part of Nicholas, but rather was the result of long in- 
trigue and planning by the Bezobrazov group in conjunction 
with Witte’s numerous other enemies. Bezobrazov had con- 
sistently urged the tsar to take this step, and his attitude was 
seconded by Plehve, Abaza, and the Grand Duke Alexander 

* Tbid., pp. 45-46, 57; Kuropatkin, p. 187. 

65 Pleske, in 1903, was manager of the state bank. 


66 Witte’s account as given to Kuropatkin, “‘Diaries of Kuropatkin,”’ p. 55. Mme 
Witte told Kuropatkin that after eleven years of service her husband was being treated 
as a lackey. Also see Count V. N. Kokovtsov, Out of my past (edited by H. H. Fisher; 
translated by L. Matveev) (Stanford University, Calif., 1935), pp. 6-7. 


67 “Diaries of Kuropatkin,” p. 55. 
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Mikhailovich.** Actually, the ukase for Witte’s dismissal had 
been prepared as early as January, 1903, while only the opposi- 
tion of the tsarina, Witte’s staunch supporter, had prevented it 
from being used earlier.*® 

The dismissal of Witte was almost coincidental with the crea- 
tion of the Special Committee on Far Eastern Affairs, which 
had first been suggested by Plehve in May, 1903. Established in 
September, it included among its members Bezobrazov, Plehve, 
Pleske, Kuropatkin, Abaza, and N. G. Metunin—one of the 
charter members of the Russian Timber Company of the Far 
East and a “Korean.” The administration of this committee, 
charged with the conduct of all Far Eastern affairs, was directed 
by the tsar as chairman, with Plehve as vice-chairman and 
Abaza as secretary. During its existence it did not once meet 
formally, and in practice the members of the Circle conducted 
its affairs. Abaza received all reports directly from Alexeyev, 
relaying them to the tsar, who in turn issued his orders to the 
admiral through the secretary.’° This arrangement, coupled 
with the inauguration of the Far Eastern viceroyalty and the 
dismissal of Witte, seemed to place the Circle in almost com- 
plete command of Russia’s Far Eastern affairs. However, even 
before September, 1903, there were indications of impending 
disaster for the “Koreans.” 

As had been seen, the management of the Russian Timber 
Company" remained, in fact, in the hands of Bezobrazov even 
after the ministers had attempted to regularize its conduct. 
Given full control by the tsar, the captain had increased the 
activities of the company, obtaining many new concessions and 
engaging in a multitude of diverse enterprises.’”? Despite the 

88 Tbid., p. 55. 

6° After Witte’s dismissal Bezobrazov went personally to Witte and explained 


that if he had ‘“‘gone along with him’’ he would not have fallen. Bezobrazov openly 
boasted that he had brought about Witte’s dismissal. For the standard account see 
ibid., pp. 56, 81. 

70 Iind., pp. 95-96, 103; ‘‘Bezobrazov’s Circle,”’ p. 70. 

71 The statute for the Russian Timber Company had been confirmed on June 13, 
1903; see above, p. 335, for details of the statute. 

7 Telegram of Balashov to Bezobrazov, Sept. 3, 1903, as cited by Romanov, Rossiya 
v Manchzhurii, p. 450. Among the diverse but fruitless enterprises were: coal con- 
cessions; an electric concession with a church, school, and hospital in Mukden. 
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great range of new business, however, it had by August already 
become clear to Bezobrazov and the Port Arthur manager of 
the company, Balashov, that financial losses were being incurred. 
Since the original 2,000,000 rubles, advanced to Bezobrazov in 
the fall of 1902, and subsequent smaller amounts had been 
exhausted, Balashov appealed to St. Petersburg for a new grant 
of 6,000,000 rubles. Bezobrazov, expecting to find a willing 
ally, approached the new finance minister, Pleske, for the de- 
sired funds, but Pleske flatly refused to issue the credits.”* 

Thereafter the financial position of the Russian Timber Com- 
pany became more precarious daily, notwithstanding frantic 
efforts made to stem the tide of disaster. On September 15, 
1903, Balashov had only 5,000 rubles left in the treasury, and 
his pleas for advances still remained unanswered. To intensify 
the troubles of the “Koreans,” hints of the large losses of the 
organization leaked out in St. Petersburg, bringing Bezobrazov 
into ill repute and casting a cloud of scandal over the whole 
setup. In October it was rumored that immediate, drastic 
action was to be taken toward limiting the expenditures of the 
company. It was also known that a crash was imminent, for 
Bezobrazov was making desperate efforts to dispose of various 
company-held concessions.‘ 

Early in November, 700,000 rubles’ worth of unsold lumber 
lay rotting in the warehouses at Port Arthur.” This, coupled 
with the bankruptcy of various other enterprises carried on 
under the auspices of the company, brought about the complete 
collapse of the organization. Bezobrazov, utterly discredited 
among his friends and associates in the Circle and openly ac- 
cused of responsibility for the debacle, began to talk of a trip 
to Switzerland for a “rest.” As a matter of fact, he did flee to 
Switzerland, leaving Balashov holding the bag. 

Meanwhile Balashov remained without funds, and not until 
December was he advanced 200,000 rubles from the tsar’s 
personal account, which was barely sufficient to cover outstand- 
ing debts. It now seemed that the financial resources and 

73 Tbid.; ‘‘Bezobrazov’s Circle,”’ p. 70. 

7 Romanov, Rossiya v Manchzhurii, p. 451; ‘‘Bezobrazov’s Circle,”” p. 70. 


7 Romanov, Rossiya v Manchzhurii, p. 451. 
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energy expended toward the exploitation of Russian concessions 
in the Far East were lost irrevocably. 

However, two weeks before the outbreak of the Russo- 
Japanese War in February, 1904, a Council for the Considera- 
tion of Questions concerning Financial, Commercial, and Trade 
Undertakings of Russia in the Far East was organized under the 
chairmanship of A. P. Ignatyev in a final attempt to salvage the 
timber and other concessions. This group met intermittently 
up until June, 1904, but accomplished very little, since the 
meetings usually resolved into useless, verbal battles. Abaza, 
a member of the council, and Ignatyev tried in vain to persuade 
the new minister of finance, V. N. Kokovtsov,” to aid in re- 
establishing the old East Asiatic Trading Company. Kokovtsov 
refused to co-operate; and the project was finally shelved, pend- 
ing future consideration.’’ The disastrous Russo-Japanese War, 
of course, obviated any “future” discussions on the subject, for 
it ended with Japan in full possession of most of Russia’s former 
concessions. 

Meanwhile, because of its activities in Manchuria and Korea, 
the Russian government drifted toward war with Japan. The 
Japanese attitude was already bitterly hostile when it became 
known that Witte had been dismissed; that Admiral Alexeyev 
had been appointed viceroy of the Russian Far East with full 
diplomatic powers; and that the Special Committee on Far 
Eastern Affairs had been established. The Japanese suspected 
that the direction of Russia’s Far Eastern affairs had passed 
from the ministers to the ““Koreans,”’ and such was actually the 
case. , 

During negotiations with Japan prior to the outbreak of war 
in February, 1904, Bezobrazov (before his flight to Switzer- 
land), Abaza, and Alexeyev actively supported a policy of ag- 
gression on the theory that Japan could be bluffed.’® The 


7° Kokovtsov was appointed minister of finance in February, 1904, succeeding 
Pleske, who retired because of ill health. 


77 Extracts from letter of A. M. Abaza to N. F. Abaza, June 12 and June 14, 1904, 
“‘Bezobrazov’s Circle,” pp. 74-75. 


78“Diaries of Kuropatkin,” p. 80; Gurko, pp. 283-84; A. Chéradame, Le monde et 
la guerre russo-japonaise (Paris, 1906), pp. 124-25. 
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“Koreans” were able to dictate this suicidal policy without 
ministerial interference up to September, 1903. Until that time 
Abaza, as secretary of the Special Committee, conducted Russo- 
Japanese negotiations directly through Alexeyev at Port 
Arthur, who in turn instructed Rosen, the Russian ambassador 
in Tokyo.’® Only in September did the tsar begin to realize the 
position Russia was being led into by the militant elements, and 
at this time he did turn once again to the ministers for advice.*° 
However, even after the ministers assumed partial control in 
St. Petersburg, Abaza still resisted Japan’s moderate proposals; 
and Alexeyev, in his negotiations, treated them as an already 
vanquished people.*! Actually, the influence of the ““Koreans”’ 
continued to impede Russo-Japanese negotiations up to the 
very declaration of war by Japan.*? The ministers also were at 
fault in that they would not acknowledge Manchuria as a sub- 
ject for negotiations, nor would they recognize Korea as Japan’s 
exclusive sphere of interest.** The inevitable result of this 
failure of anyone in the Russian government to grasp the 
desperate need for compromise with Japan led to the commence- 
ment of hostilities on February 8, 1904. 

During the war the Circle had a sporadic influence, but its 
activities were seriously curtailed by the absence of Bezobrazov 
from St. Petersburg,*‘ the dismissal of Alexeyev from command 
of the land and naval forces in the Far East (October, 1904), and 
the murder of Plehve. The final blow came when a large file on 
their past activities was presented to the minister of the interior. 
Witte was largely instrumental in compiling this data, and it 
was of such an incriminating nature that they were thoroughly 
and irrevocably discredited.* 


Wasurneton, D.C. 


79 Gurko, p. 282; “Diaries of Kuropatkin,”’ p. 76. 

80 Tbid., pp. 77-78, 85. 8! Jbid., pp. 91, 96. ® Ibid., pp. 98, 96, 97. 

83 Tbid., pp. 104-5; Bompard, p. 48; Langer, ‘‘Origins of the Russo-Japanese War,” 
p. 50. 

84 Bezobrazov had journeyed to Switzerland for the sake of his ‘‘health’’ when the 
business enterprises of the Circle began to go under. His influence was gone when he 
finally returned to St. Petersburg. 


86 **Bezobrazov’s Circle,’ p. 72. 
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UNPUBLISHED AMERICAN DOCUMENTS ON THE 
NAVAL BATTLE OF LISSA (1866)! 


HOWARD R. MARRARO 


HE defeat of the Italian army at the battle of Custoza on 

June 24, 1866, resulted in a general depression of the na- 

tional spirit and the credit of the government, especially 
since it had been generally admitted that no people was morally 
ever better prepared for a national war than Italy was at the 
outbreak of hostilities.'* Therefore, to strengthen the morale of 
the people and restore national pride in the valor of Italian 
arms, the government quite naturally determined to use its 
strong and powerful navy,’ which, up to that time, had re- 
mained inactive at its base in the port of Ancona in central 
Italy on the Adriatic. This decision became all the more urgent, 
especially in view of the great victory of Prussia, her ally, on the 
battlefield of Sadowa on July 3. Everywhere it was deemed ex- 
pedient for the navy “‘to do something” (facesse qualche cosa) 
and thus not only end its inactivity but help to re-establish 
national confidence. 


1 An interesting print illustrating “The naval battle between the Austrian and 
Italian fleets off Lissa in the Adriatic’’ may be found in Harper's weekly, X (1866), 549. 


18 George Perkins Marsh (1801-82), American minister to Italy, in a dispatch dated 
Florence, July 2, 1866, addressed to the Hon. William H. Seward, the secretary of state, 
stated that the result of the battle of Custoza ‘‘was in the highest degree creditable to the 
valor of the Italian troops’ and “‘established the claims of the Italian soldiery to an 
equal rank with that of the Austrians” (United States, Dept. of State, Papers relating 
to foreign affairs accompanying the annual message of the President to the second session of 
the thirty-ninth congress [Washington, 1867], Part II, p. 113). 

2 The Italian government and people alike placed great faith in their fleet, having 
spent 300,000,000 francs on its improvement since 1860. By an Italian official estimate, 
dated Apr. 2, 1866, and published in the New York Herald on July 2, 1866, it became 
known that at that time the number of Italian war vessels in commission and equipped 
for active service was 71, carrying 1,197 guns and 20,627 men, and of 25,820 horse- 
power. The transport squadron consisted of 24 ships of 4,390 horse-power and manned 
with crews numbering 3,220 men. 
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On July 15, three weeks after the battle of Custoza, Baron 
Bettino Ricasoli,* prime minister, sent the following dispatch to 
Admiral C. Persano‘ in command of the Italian fleet: “It is im- 
perative | fatale] to destroy the Austrian fleet or occupy Istria 
within one week.’”> The following day, Agostino Depretis,® min- 
ister of marine, arriving at Ancona, ordered Persano to attack 
the island of Lissa on the Adriatic. Acting under these instruc- 
tions, but after considerable hesitancy,’ Persano reluctantly 
sailed from Ancona to attack the strong Austrian fortification of 
Lissa. The factors that led to the defeat of the Italians in the 
naval engagement, which took place on July 19 and 20, are well 
known to students of Italian history. There was no doubt that 
Persano, though held in high public esteem, lacked almost every 
essential quality of a naval commander. He not only did not 
enjoy the confidence of his officers but had promoted himself to 
the highest naval rank while holding the portfolio of minister 
of marine in the Rattazzi cabinet of 1862.8 Persano was later 
brought to trial before the Italian senate, which sat as a high 


3 Bettino Ricasoli, baron di Brolio (1809-80). In 1859 he was head of the provisional 
government of Tuscany; from June 12, 1861, to Mar. 3, 1862, and from June 20, 1866, 
to Apr. 4, 1867, prime minister. During the former period he was also minister of foreign 
affairs; and during the latter period also minister of the interior. 

4 Count Carlo Pellion di Persano (1806-83), admiral; from Mar. 3 to Dec. 8, 1862, 
minister of the navy; made senator, Oct. 8, 1865. 


5 N. Rodolico, Sommario storico (Florence, 1934), III, 306. 


6 Agostino Depretis (1813-87). In 1860, prodictator of Sicily; minister of marine 
from June 20, 1866, to Feb. 17, 1867; later prime minister. 

7 The correspondent of the Paris Siécle on June 14, 1866, sent a report from Taranto 
(Italy) on the force and condition of the Italian navy. After describing the Italian 
fleet, the correspondent, among other things, pointed out that ‘“‘wonders are expected 
from the Italian fleet. The character of the Admiral, who commands in chief, inspires 
the greatest confidence; he is known to be resolute, enterprising and brave to rashness. 
It is well known that if Persano decides on burning the port of Pola, which at the pres- 
ent moment shelters the Austrian fleet, he will destroy both ships and harbor, even if he 
is burnt himself... . . All the petty naval officers I see in the streets of Taranto have a 
very determined air, and are indeed ready for anything. They are waiting with an im- 
patience they do not conceal, the telegraphic despatch which shall permit them to leave 
the gulf and put out to sea. They are burning with the desire to meet the Austrian fleet, 
and if they do not exterminate it they will do everything that is possible to arrive at that 
result’? (New York Herald, June 30, 1866). 


8 Urbano Rattazzi (1808-73). Prime minister from Mar. 3 to Dec. 8, 1862, and from 
Apr. 10 to Oct. 27, 1867. 
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court of justice, on charges of incapacity, negligence, disobedi- 
ence, cowardice, and treason. He was convicted on the first 
two counts and was deprived of his rank and pay. 

The following account of the battle of Lissa, related by 
Charles Ribighini,’ United States vice-consul at Ancona, in a 
series of dispatches to Colonel T. B. Lawrence,'® United States 
consul-general in Florence, is interesting because he was an 
eyewitness to the preliminaries of the final engagement which he 
saw from the windows of his home, spoke with the Italian of- 
ficers immediately after their retreat to Ancona, and inspected 
the vessels. These documents, which are in the American con- 
sulate in Florence, are printed here for the first time by permis- 
sion of the United States department of state. The original 
spelling, punctuation, and syntax have been retained. I wish to 
acknowledge my appreciation of the assistance received from 
the department of state in supplying biographical data and the 
records of service of several consular officers referred to in the 
article. 


Co_umBiA UNIVERSITY 


9 Charles Ribighini was commissioned vice-consul at Ancona on Mar. 25, 1865. Upon 
receiving his exequatur, Ribighini assumed charge of his post on June 9, 1865. He was 
commissioned consul at Ancona on Mar. 18, 1867, accepting this appointment on May 
25, 1867. The department of state rejected Ribighini’s consular bond as incomplete. 
Ribighini was not an American citizen, and for that reason his consular commission was 
canceled. In accordance with a request of Ribighini, Consul-General Lawrence wrote 
the secretary of state urging the acceptance of Ribighini as consul. Lawrence cited the 
high regard for Ribighini and the lack of any American citizen residing in Ancona as 
possible reasons for presenting this case for consideration, notwithstanding the laws 
regulating consular bonds. There is an instruction from the secretary of state in answer 
to Consul-General Lawrence's request stating that Ribighini cannot be recognized as 
consul unless he can comply with the law, but that he may continue as vice-consul. A 
copy of the resignation of Ribighini, dated Oct. 25, 1868, is found enclosed in a dispatch 
from Lawrence to the secretary of state (letter to the author from George V. Blue, acting 
assistant chief, division of research and publication, department of state, Feb. 13, 1940). 


10'T. Bigelow Lawrence, of Massachusetts, was commissioned consul-general at Flor- 
ence on Mar. 27, 1861, and assumed the charge of his post on Oct. 25, 186%. George P. 
Marsh, minister to Italy, directed Lawrence to take over the duties of chargé d'affaires 
ad interim of the legation, under instructions of the secretary of state, in a telegram of 
July 21, 1868. Lawrence assumed charge of the legation on Aug. 3, 1868, and relin- 
quished these duties on Oct. 3, 1868. A leave of absence of three months was granted to 
Lawrence, who left his post about Dec. 1, 1868, placing Vice-Consul General Matteini 
in charge. Lawrence died in Washington on Mar. 21, 1869 (zbid.). 
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Ancona, July 11, 1866 
Col. T. B. Lawrence 


U.S. Consul-General, Florence 
SIR: 

I have delayed to advise you my return, for not being yet quite 
settled. I left Mr. Diethelm" for the performance of my consular 
duties. Now however that moments seem to become serious for this 
country, I have decided to return back again to my post, and beg first 
of all to advise you of the arrival into this port of the U.S.S. ““Ticon- 
deroga,’’ Comdr. Steedman," yesterday evening at 5 in the afternoon, 
coming from Trieste, where she left a part of the Austrian fleet few 
miles before Pola, whilst the Italian fleet composed of 24 iron and 
wooden ships left here Sunday night, sailing upwards our coast with 
an appearance of protecting our shores, as it is stated that some troops 
are to be shipped at Ravenna or other Romagna coasts for Chioggia, 
and other landing points in the Venetian. 

It is a difficult task for me to give any account about this actual 
affairs, for though we are very near to the fighting places, almost every 
communication is broken off since some days. I can only tell you that 
the enthusiasm for the war shown all over here is indescribable. There 
is almost no family which is not personally interested in the struggle, 
and if I should venture an opinion, I should say that if the conditions 
at which peace is proposed, should not satisfy the national pride, it 
would be a bad affair to send home thousand and thousand of men. 

Some days ago we had the visit of the Austrian squadron, just two 
days after the arrival of the Italian one, which is commanded by 
Persano as Admiral, having under him Vacca,'* Rear-Admiral of the 
iron squadron, and Albini'‘ of the wooden fleet. Most part of the Ital- 
ians were laying at anchor, taking coals, keeping very little steam, and 
in a complete disorder, too confident as they were that the Austrian 

1! There is a dispatch from Ribighini to Consul-General Lawrence, dated June 12, 
1865, requesting permission to allow Mr. Leopold Diethelm to ‘“‘write my des- 


patches and to act for me in my absence.’ Two dispatches signed by Diethelm are 
found, dated May 26, 1866, and June 20, 1866 (ibid.). 

12 Charles Steedman (1811-90), born in Santee, S.C.; entering the navy as a midship- 
man, Apr. 1, 1828, he was appointed rear-admiral, May 25, 1871; distinguished himself 
for his service during the Civil War. In November, 1865, after extensive repairs to the 
**Ticonderoga,’’ he joined the European squadron of Louis Malesherbes Goldsborough, 
returning home in the “‘Colorado” in September, 1867. 

13 Giovanni Vacca (1820-79), admiral. On July 18, 1866, he attacked Porto Comisa. 

14Count Giambattista Albini. In 1860, during the battle of Ancona, he attacked 
the battery of Lanterna. In 1866 he was vice-admiral. 
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would not dare to come out. It was 3 o’clock in the morning, when an 
Italian “‘avviso”’ [advice-boat] was fired at by one of the Austrian iron 
ships 7 or 8 miles east from Ancona, without any damage done to it. 
After ten minutes a squadron of about 15 iron ships were discovered, 
coming very boldly towards our port, hoisting the Austrian colors, and 
in a perfect line of battle. I was observing the affair very clearly from 
my country house, which lies on a great hill, and I could distinctly see 
that the Italians were not only in a state of impossibility of attacking 
the enemy, but also in a state of great danger to be defeated in detail 
like the Turks at Smirne. When the Austrians were at the distance of 
4 miles, they fired three or four shots, which reached the mole, and a 
stop, indicating uncertainty on their part, was clearly seen for about 
an hour, until the Italians went out slowly, and in great disorder, em- 
ploying 2 or 3 hours before moving, and lining a range of about 20 
ships protected by the forts of Marano, waiting for an attack; but as 
soon as they were in order of battle, the Austrians ran away, leaving 
the Italians in the impossibility of persecuting them, as they had 
raised up very little steam, and the Austrians having the advantage of 
six miles distance over them, and running full steam. 

Much blame has been attributed to Persano for his not being in a 
state of fighting on that day, but I doubt if this blame is right, for I am 
assured that the ships having been for some time disarmed, they were 
doing that here. 

Our port is now desert of ships, which are all gone up; we have an 
English iron boat the “Enterprise” going up and down Trieste, Pola, 
and Ancona, and which ship is looked at rather suspicious and in favor 
of Austria. People consequently looked with great pleasure at the ar- 
rival of the U.S.S. “Ticonderoga,” for our colors are considered to be 
friends to Italy. The Commander wanted to salute the town, but the 
place not being in a position to answer, the Prefetto very kindly sent 
word to thank..... The “Ticonderoga”’ will go to sea to-morrow. .... 


[Signed] CHARLES RIBIGHINI 


Ancona, 16th July, 1866 
Sir: 
I have received your despatch dated Florence, 13th inst. 
Since I wrote you nothing of importance has taken place. The Eng- 
lish “‘Enterprise”’ left on Friday last for Trieste, taking some letters 
for the Captain of the “Ticonderoga.” 
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On my visiting the “‘Enterprise’’ I was rather surprised in learning 
that since more than an hour a very secret conversation was held on 
board between the Commander, the Admiral Persano, and the French 
Consul, everything having an appearance of an understanding be- 
tween them. 

Since my last the Italian fleet was cruising almost every day be- 
tween Ancona, upwards for about 50 to 60 miles, coming back to 
Ancona. A good deal of talk, and blame from impatient people has 
been expressed these days against the inaction of that fleet, but at last 
today it appears that she has left our port for some action, because 
after great many provisions of all kinds made, she left this afternoon 
in admirable order taking the route towards Venice, I believe com- 
pletely fitted out and ready to fight. I have but little doubt that we 
shall soon hear of something serious. The enthusiasm for fighting 
amongst men and officers is above any description, and indeed I think 
that they shall do something glorious for their country now. 

I remain respectfully, 

Your most obt. servant 


[Signed] CHARLES RIBIGHINI 
United States Vice-Consul 
To Col. T. Bigelow Lawrence 
United States Consul-General 
Florence 


ANCONA, July 22, 1866 
Sir: 


I have had the honor to address to you on the 16th instant, and I 
now beg to give you some accounts of what had happened since the 
departure of the Italian fleet. What I am writing to you has been 
stated to me by several officers, who were in the fleet, quite trust- 
worthy and impartial men. 

It was in the days of the 18th and 19th July, I believe, that the fleet 
attacked Lissa with an enormous fire from almost all the vessels, and 
the result was that three forts of the so-called “‘Porto San Giorgio” 
were reduced to silence, but during the action they defended them- 
selves with the greatest bravery, and the principal fort being in the 
rocky hills, still firing, and in the hands of the Austrians, the Italians 
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were preparing from early in the morning of the 20th, a landing of 
troops protected by the fleet." 

The iron ship “Formidabile”’ entered first the Port of San Giorgio, 
with another iron ship, but were soon obliged to retire, the Austrians 
firing dreadfully, and in a few minutes putting about 3th of the crew 
of said vessels ‘“‘hors de combat.”’ 

The “‘Formidabile” arrived yesterday morning at Ancona for re- 
pair, and soon after an “‘avviso”’ entered the port, preceding a few 
hours all the fleet, which returned from Lissa after a very unlucky 
engagement indeed. 

It appears that at about 8 in the morning, Persano was advised of 
the approaching of the Austrian fleet. He ordered his line of battle, 
and in fact at about 10 in the morning the engagement began. 

I venture to give to you a sketch of the position of the fleets, begging 
your excuse for my not being able to design better, or rather for not 
designing at all, but I presume that it will be sufficient to you to have 
an idea. 

You will see by the same that Persano occupied a line of an enor- 
mous extension,'* whilst the Austrians were compact together, feinting 
in the beginning to attack the center of the Italian, but when very 
near to begin the fire, Admiral Tegetthoff!’ seems to have changed his 
front, and running full speed of steam, the right wing of the Italians he 
succeeded in breaking her,'® and after ? of an hour fighting, he seems 


16 The Italian warships began the bombardment on the morning of the eighteenth, 
attacking the forts and batteries of San Giorgio, Carobert, Porto Manego, Magnaremi, 
with little or no success on account of the altitude of the batteries. Only the fort of 
San Giorgio was seriously damaged by the firing of the ‘‘Formidabile’’ (Commander 
S. di Saint Bon). The attack, interrupted toward evening, was resumed the following 
morning. Meanwhile, the enemy, having been informed by telegraph (for the telegraph- 
ic cable had been cut too late), moved its entire squadron against the Italian fleet. The 
Italians moved in a straight line, while the Austrians advanced in angle formation (Ca- 
millo Manfroni, “Lissa, battaglie navali,”’ Enciclopedia italiana di scienze, lettere ed arti 
{[Rome, 1934], X XI, 268-69). 

16 Persano arranged his ships in a single long line ahead, which, allowing for the 
necessary space between them, meant that the Italian formation stretched for more 
than two miles (David Hannay, “‘Lissa, battle of,’’ Encyclopaedia Britannica [New York, 
1929], XIV, 200-201). 


‘7 Baron Wilhelm von Tegetthoff (1827-71). Born in Marburg, Styria; Austrian 
admiral. 


'8 The Austrians, who were on the port bow of the Italians, broke through an interval 
between the third and fourth Italian ships (Hannay, loc. cit., p. 200). 
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to have entered Lissa,'* leaving the Italians, who possessed about 14 
iron ships, and 16 or 18 wooden ones, against 7 iron and 18 wooden 
ships of the Austrians, in the impossibility of helping each other. 

The “Re d'Italia” was attacked by three iron ships of the Austrians, 
and was sunk after an heroic defence.*° The “Re di Portogallo” came 
to his help, and it is said to have succeeded in sinking the admiral ship 
“Keiser Max.””?! 

Persano left his admiral ship the ‘Re d’Italia,”” and went from the 
beginning of the action on board the ‘‘Affondatore’”’ whose action was 
confined, as far as I understand, only to fire some shots to the enemy, 
whilst every body was expecting wonders from that vessel in the way 
of running against the enemy’s vessel.” 

The reports of all sort of people belonging to the fleet are unani- 
mously condemning Persano to the public hate, as having prevailed in 
his conduct a decided character of the greatest disorder and confusion. 
Some officers were telling me that Albini asked by signals to enter into 
action by a certain manouvre, which he refused; some others were 
stating that the “Re d’Italia’”’ was lost at 10? in the morning, and 
that at 3 o’clock in the afternoon, he demanded Albini, if he had some 
news of said man of war, which would state that he had not the least 
idea of what was going on under his command. All the officers agree in 


19 Tegetthoff anchored at San Giorgio. His squadron suffered very little from the 
wild fire of the Italians (ibid., pp. 200-201). 

20TIn the center, where the action was hottest, the Austrian flagship ‘Ferdinand 
Max,”’ of 5,200 tons, rammed and sank the ‘‘Re d'Italia.’ Its commander, E. Faa di 
Bruno, remained on the commander's deck to the end and died as the ship sank (ibid.). 
The iron-plated frigates, the “‘Re d’Italia’’ and the ‘‘Re di Portogallo,”’ were built in 
1863 by William H. Webb, in New York City, for the Italian government. They were 
both 40-gun frigates, iron cased, and of 5,500 tons measurement. The ‘‘Re d'Italia’ was 
the swifter of the two and was the favorite (New York Herald, July 2, $1, 1866). 

21 The Italian ironclad ‘Re di Portogallo’”” (Commander A. Riboty), 5,600 tons, in 
the rear of the line, stood out to cover the unarmored squadron by ramming the Aus- 
trians. She was herself rammed by the wooden “Kaiser” (5,000 tons) but received little 
injury, while the Austrian boat was much injured. The “‘Kaiser’’ and the wooden ves- 
sels then made for the protection of the fort of San Giorgio on Lissa unpursued (Hannay, 
loc. cit., pp. 200-201). 

2 Just before the action began, Admiral Persano shifted his flag from the ‘Re 
d'Italia,’ the fourth ship in order from the van, to the ram “‘Affondatore,”’ the fifth. 
This made it necessary for the ‘“‘Affondatore”’ and the ships astern to shorten speed, and, 
as the leading vessels stood on, a gap was created in the Italian line. No signal of this 
change was given to the armada, so that for all practical purposes the Italian ships were 
left without a chief commander (ibid.). 
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stating that he acted most cowardly, and that if he should have the 
command any longer, they would refuse to go.** 

Before writing to you these lines I have myself inspected all the 
ships, which are returned, and I can give on them the following ac- 
counts. 

The “Formidabile”’ is really in a state of impossibility to take the 
sea until properly repaired. 

The “Re di Portogallo” has heavily suffered, but is soon repairable. 

The “Ancona” and the “Principe di Carignano”’ have suffered some 
slight damage. The “‘Palestro”’ has taken fire, and lost all its men and 
officers, about 400, the Commander Cappellini*‘ not having allowed to 
leave his ship, they were dying shouting ‘Viva il Re,” “Vival’Italia.’’*° 

The “Re d'Italia” having sunk, lost about 500 to 600 men, and 
officers out of 7 to 500. Boggio*® was on board, and I am told he died 
fighting like a lion, 

On the famous ‘“‘Affondatore”’ I have seen some marks of bullets on 
her chimney, masts and deadworks. 

Very few of the other ships have suffered any damages, indeed I be- 
lieve Albini, who formed the left wing with his wooden fleet has scarce- 
ly fired a few shots, on account of his great distance from the scene of 
action. 

The Austrians had on board the “Keiser Max” some 400 to 500 
Tyrolese Jiiger who were all lost if it is true that this vessel has been 
sunk. 

The accounts say that an Austrian corvette, the ““Dandolo” and 
another one too have been lost too, but I have no exact accounts on 
them. 

It would appear from all the accounts I have been able to take that 
only 5 or 6 Italian vessels were really in the action against all the fleet, 
and that they fought heroically there is not the least doubt, but un- 

23 Persano’s defeat showed that there was slight harmony between the officers of the 
two Italian schools—Sardinian and Neapolitan. 

24 Alfredo Cappellini (1828-66). Born in Leghorn; captain of frigate; died during the 
battle of Lissa on the ‘‘Palestro.”’ 

26 The Italian ‘‘Palestro’’ of 2,000 tons, having been fired by a shell, left its formation 
in an attempt to extinguish the flames but blew up. It is not true that its commander, 
Alfredo Cappellini, refused to save himself and his crew and that he sacrificed his and 
their lives uselessly (Hannay, loc. cit., pp. 200-201). 

*6 Pier Carlo Boggio (1827-66). Born in Turin; publicist and politician; professor of 
constitutional law at the University of Turin; died on the “‘Re d'Italia” at the battle of 


Lissa. 
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fitness in the command on their part has been the cause of their 
check.?? 
I shall keep you informed of everything going on, and I remain, 


Your most obt. servant 


[Signed] CHARLES RIBIGHINI 
United States Vice-Consul 
To Col. T. Bigelow Lawrence 
United States Consul-General 
Florence 


Mr. Ribighini’s description of what actually took place im- 
mediately before and after the battle proved useful and valuable 
to Colonel Lawrence, as indicated in the following letter, which 
the American consul-general in Florence sent to his assistant in 
Ancona: 

Unitep States ConsuLATE-GENERAL FOR ITALY 
FLORENCE, July 26, 1866 
Charles Ribighini, Esq. 
United States Vice-Consul 
Ancona 


Sir: 


Your very interesting despatch of the 22nd instant has been re- 
ceived, and you will please accept my thanks for the valuable and im- 
portant information communicated respecting the naval action be- 
tween the Italian and Austrian fleets off Lissa. 

Your narration of the battle is more detailed and graphic than any 
account that has appeared here, and my knowledge of the facts de- 
rived from your despatch has proved of much use and value. 

The disastrous results of this engagement to the Italian fleet were 
most unexpected, as in a naval action with that of Austria, it was fully 
anticipated that the former would come off victorious. 

The war may now however be considered as practically terminated 
and if the question of the possession of the Tyrol can be satisfactorily 
adjusted peace will be proclaimed. 

27 After the retreat of the Italian fleet to Ancona, the defeat was announced as a 
victory. It was stated that the withdrawal of the Austrian fleet had left Persano ‘‘mas- 
ter of the sea.’” Not until several months later were the details of the Italian defeat 


officially exposed before the senate during Persano’s trial (Michele Rosi, Storia con- 
temporanea d'Italia |Turin, 1922], p. 340). 
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The Secretary-General of Foreign Affairs”* informed me yesterday 
that peace might be expected to be concluded within a week.?® 
[Signed] T. BigeELow LAWRENCE 
Consul-General 


In the following dispatch, dated Ancona, August 7, 1866, 
Ribighini describes the loss of the “Affondatore” and the public 
indignation against the conduct of Admiral Persano and some of 
the other Italian officers. 

Ancona, 7th August, 1866 
SIR: 

Your despatch dated 26th ultimo has reached me, and I see with 
pleasure out of it, that my information on the affairs of Lissa have 
been of some interest to you. 

Today it is quite useless to correct some errors indicated to me on 
that battle, for instance the untrue of the loss of the Austrian ‘‘ Keiser” 
as the official accounts given by the governments have cleared out 
every lie said on this unfortunate affair. 

I am sorry I cannot give you but very bad accounts upon what is 
going on in the Italian fleet. Yesterday it is a battle lost; today it is 
one of her most powerful ship too lost in a most degradant way. The 
*“‘Affondatore”’ which has cost 4 millions to the Government has sunk 
yesterday in the midst of the harbour. I saw the scene from my house. 
The wind was blowing rather hard all the day, and the sea was rough, 
and in the afternoon only the “‘Affondatore”’ tried to enter the port, as 
it was anchored a few hundred yards out the entrance. It appears that 
either by negligence, or impossibility, on board they could not shut up 
the hold, where the chains of the ankors are passing, and two large 
streams of water entering into the ship, it sunk miserably in the port in 
a very short time, sufficient however to have run as near as possible on 
shore which they did not do. 

It is impossible to describe the public indignation for such deeds, 
and indeed I believe it myself a too shameful thing, if the Italian Gov- 


28 Marquis Emilio Visconti-Venosta (1829-1914). Born in Milan; minister of foreign 
affairs during the following periods: 1863-64; June 28, 1866—Apr. 10, 1867; 1869-76; 
1896-98; 1899-1901. 

29 The armistice between Austria and Prussia was signed on the day this letter was 
written (July 26, 1866); on Aug. 24, peace was established between Austria and Prussia. 
The treaty of peace between Italy and Austria was not signed until Oct. 3, 1866. 
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ernment shall not put the Commander, and officers under martial 
court. It is supposed that the “Affondatore”’ shall be saved, but they 
miss of every mean to do it here, consequently I doubt it. 

The public opinion is strongly preoccupied of the hostilities begin- 
ning again very likely, and it is quite easy to state that very little con- 
fidence is entertained in the success of the Italian armies alone, after so 
bad proof we are seeing of the men leading the power. 


[Signed] CuarLes R1BiGHINI 
To Col. T. Bigelow Lawrence 


United States Consul-General 
Florence 


An accurate analysis of the battle, as given by an English 
officer who visited the fleet after the battle, is contained in the 
following dispatch of Green Clay,*® chargé d’affaires of the 
United States in Florence, dated Florence, August 25, 1866, and 
addressed to William H. Seward,*! the secretary of state. 


No. 156 LEGATION OF THE UNITED STaTEs*? 
FLORENCE, August 25, 1866 
Sir: 


I have the honor to enclose, in a separate envelope, three numbers 
of Gazzetta Ufficiale, containing two reports of General La Marmora** 
of the battle of Custozza, and one report of the battle of Lissa, pub- 
lished by the minister of the marine, from official documents in his pos- 
session. 

The comparative strength of the combatants in the naval engage- 
ment—as far as I have been able to gather from the accounts pub- 
lished on both sides—may be estimated as follows: The Austrian 
squadron—7 iron-clads, 6 frigates, 1 corvette, and 9 gunboats, with 3 
paddle-steamers for signals; heaviest guns on board were 48-pounders, 
smooth-bore, and carrying a solid shot under 70 pounds; the only 


30 Green Clay, secretary of the legation in Florence from 1866 to 1868. 

31 William Henry Seward (1801-72). Secretary of state, 1861-69. 

® This dispatch was published in United States, Dept. of State, loc. cit., pp. 116-18. 

33 Alfonso Ferrero, marquis de la Marmora (1804-78). General of armada (1855); 
commander of Sardinian troops in Crimea; president of the council of ministers and 
minister of foreign affairs (Sept. 28, 1864—June 20, 1866); from June 20, 1866, minister 
without portfolio; king’s lieutenant in Rome (1870-71). 
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rifled guns were 24-pounders, carrying elongated shot of 56 pounds. 
The Italians had 12 iron-clads (among which the “Affondatore,” a 
turret-ship), 8 frigates, 4 gunboats, and 4 paddle-steamers; some of the 
guns on board were Armstrong 300 pounders. 

The Italian fleet was much superior in numbers, size, and build of 
ships, and calibre of guns; but superior intelligence and seamanship 
secured victory to the Austrians. 

The Italian admiral has been much censured for leaving the “Re 
d’Italia”’ on the eve of the fight and going on board the ‘‘Affondatore,”’ 
thereby diminishing the efficiency of the latter vessel, from which so 
much was expected. The official report only gives the following reason 
for this act: “It was the first time the new means of naval warfare 
were to be brought into action; the admiral thought it better he should 
be out of the line (fuor la linea) on an iron-clad of great velocity, in 
order to be ready for any emergency in the heat of the battle, to carry 
the necessary orders to the different points, and manoeuvre the forces 
as the moment demanded.”’ The “Affondatore” was selected by the 
admiral for this purpose. 

The ship that did most execution of the Austrian squadron was the 
admiral ship “Archduke Ferdinand Max,” which is thus described by 
an English officer who visited the fleet after the battle: 

“The Max, 4,500 tons, 800 horse power, crew 512, was originally 
intended for 32 guns, but was afterwards prepared for 16 guns. Its 
ram is not solid, but forms by joining together the plates which cover 
her bows and meet in front. So when she struck, perhaps the first or 
second time, the plates began to separate, and were after the battle 
found to be torn away from the prow and their edges curled up away 
from the wood. The bolts were of course torn out and occasioned the 
leak, which was easily stopped. This vessel rammed four times and 
fired 156 shots, all forty-eight pounders.” 

The following extracts are from the same account: 

“Though the wind had gone down before the engagement, there was 
a rolling sea, which was in favor of the Austrians, for it prevented the 
enemy from shooting straight at distances when their heavy guns 
might have done much damage. But with regard to the bad shooting 
of the Italians, there is a great mystery. Numbers of witnesses declare 
that the guns were frequently fired with powder but no shot, and all 
assert that the practice was strangely bad. 

“The Austrian squadron advanced in three divisions, each shaped 
like an arrow-head, the ships being in echelon from the centre. Each 
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division had its paddle steamer for repeating the signals, and the ad- 
miral’s orders were faithfully reported and answered during the battle, 
in spite of smoke and excitement; for though the weather was no 
longer squally, there was breeze enough to carry the smoke away. The 
divisions were two cables’ length apart from each other, and the whole 
column went straight forward against the Italian line, till Persano’s 
manoeuvre brought his iron-clads into a new position no longer sup- 
ported by the frigates. 

“The Austrian first division passed through the Italian line of iron- 
clads between the third and fourth, dividing them into sections which, 
steering in behind the ships which had broken through, set upon the 
‘*Kaiser.”” Tegetthoff wheeled around to the left and returned to the 
succor of the frigates; then came the melée in the midst of which the 
“Re d'Italia” was sunk, the gray color of the Italian ships being 
the only means of distinguishing friends from foe. 

‘There has been much speculation among the officers of the fleet at 
Pola on the subject of the ‘“Affondatore’s”’ failure to take or destroy 
the ‘“Kaiser.’’ The general belief seems to be that the turrets were 
shaken and would not work, and she feared that a successful charge 
would carry her to the bottom as well as her antagonist. Every one 
appears to have been astonished at the rapidity with which the “Re 
d’Italia’”” went down, and they say that the ram of a ship must not be 
too ‘ong, as there will not be time enough to extricate it, so that con- 
queror and conquered must die together like two stags with their ant- 
lers locked. And not only so, but a stricken ship rolls over from the 
blow (even breaking loose her guns, which thus rush across her decks) 
and swings back again with enormous force, sufficient to break a ram. 
Now the “‘Affondatore’s” ram is thirty feet long, and would be difficult 
of withdrawal in time to save itself from being broken, or the ship 
from being sunk; so there may have been reasons for her leaving the 
crippled “Kaiser,” who was showing her teeth and claws in a most 
decided manner, and always ready with a concentrated broadside. 

“The general opinion of the officers seemed to be that there should 
be a fair proportion of rifled guns and smooth-bores on board ship; 
that their only chance of winning this battle was to push in close and 
avoid distant engagement; that if one side perseveres in forcing a 
close battle it is very difficult for the enemy to avoid it, and that if 
they had possessed breech-loading cannon they could have fired many 
more rounds, for they were often too close to the enemy to load. But, 
above all things, ‘concentrate your broadsides and ram when you can’ 
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seems to be the great result of their experience. The smooth-bore guns 
had some steel projectiles, and the officers say that these must have 
penetrated or broken into the Italian plates in a mass, and so given 
rise to the idea that the Austrians carried enormous guns.” 

The general conclusion from the results of the engagement is, that 
fighting between iron-clad ships will undoubtedly be done at close 
range, as it is in the power of either party to thus defeat the calcula- 
tions of the artillerists of the enemy. And, hence, experience is in favor 
of the principles of naval architecture and ordinance as supplied in the 
monitor-build of ships and the Dahlgren gun of large calibre. The 
main end being to come to close quarters with the enemy and destroy 
him by mass of metal, or bear down on him and sink him, high velocity 
and rifled ordinance must yield to weight of metal and invulnerability 
of ship. 

I have the honor to be, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


[Signed] GREEN CLAY 
Chargé d affaires, &c., ad interim 


Hon. William H. Seward 
Secretary of State, Washington, D.C. 
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SWEDEN’S WARS, 1611-32 


FRANCIS J. BOWMAN 


HE interval between the war of 1914-18 and the present conflict was 

not one favorable to the compilation of great military histories. Faced 

as the world was with a war-weariness beyond measure and lulled into 

forgetfulness by the prospect, which for a time presented itself, of a future de- 

termined by co-operation rather than force, even the production of the official 

histories of the conflict just concluded halted and lagged. Yet one work begun 

in 1921 and dealing with a far earlier era came to completion during these two 

decades. There is something peculiarly fitting in the fact that the last volume 

appeared in the spring of 1939, just before the present struggle again diverted 
attention to the practical application of military science. 

The glory and romance of Swedish military history centers around three 
periods of activity. During the period of the Thirty Years’ war, Sweden 
ascended to the rank of a European great power, basing her position on her 
military accomplishments. Under Charles XII, in a score of years filled with 
“magnificent adventures and lost opportunities,”’ she lost by the sword what 
the sword had won. A century later Russia tore Finland from her, an event 
which brought her nineteenth-century nationalism to its peak when it was 
celebrated by the poetical genius of Johann Ludwig Runeberg. Individual 
volumes on these wars came out from time to time; monographic literature 
multiplied; and the story of the two great periods of disaster found chroniclers 
in the historical section of the Swedish war office. But the longest story and 
the one with the greatest impact upon western Europe and modern war re- 
mained untold. 

It is the first half of this tale which the historical section of the Swedish 
general staff has re-created for us in six bulky volumes of text and two of sup- 
plementary detail, rich in bibliographical material, copiously footnoted, 
weighted with 126 appendixes, illustrated by 164 pictures, and illuminated by 
10 maps and 126 sketches. Sweden’s wars, 1611-—1632' requires more than 


1 Sveriges krig, 1611-1632, produced by the historical section of the Swedish general 
staff (Stockholm, 1936-39): Vol. I, Danska och Ryska krigen [Danish and Russian 
wars] (pp. x +6381); Vol. II, Polska kriget [The Polish war] (pp. x+617); Vol. III, 
Tyska kriget intill mitten av januari 1631 [The German war to mid-January, 1631] 
(pp. x +621); Vol. IV, Tyska kriget fran mitten av januari 1631 till och med Breitenfeld 
[The German war from mid-January, 1631, to and including Breitenfeld] (pp. x +585); 
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4,500 pages for the story, and it is unlikely that it will need to be told again 
for many a lifetime. 

The work cannot help but be, in some measure, a military biography of the 
national hero Gustavus II Adolphus, because it begins in 1611, shortly before 
he succeeded his father, Charles IX, and ends with his death at the battle 
of Liitzen, November 6/16, 1632. Yet the compilers succeed well in main- 
taining a detached and impersonal attitude toward the monarch as diplomat 
and administrator and, while admiring him as a tactician, are at times sharply 
critical of his grand strategy. In earlier volumes just emphasis is given to 
Evert Horn and James de la Gardie, the men who formed his military concep- 
tions, and in the later volumes to the many other men of more than usual 
ability who co-operated with and fought against him. 

The regional and parochial character of the earlier struggles is reflected in 
the allotment of space to them in these volumes. The Danish and Russian 
wars are dispatched in Volume I, while Volume II treats of the dynastic 
struggle against Poland from 1617 to 1629. For Sweden, as for Europe as a 
whole, the fight which opened with the Defenestration of Prague became the 
grande guerre of the continent, and the four volumes devoted to it seem not too 
many in view of its importance. The two volumes of addenda contain a short 
account of the naval war, of the postal and espionage systems of the Swedish 
war office, and of the equipment and matériel of the contending armies with 
enlightening comparisons to earlier and later developments in these fields of 
organizational activity. In considering each war the compilers have sought to 
give a summary of the political preliminaries, of the economic measures taken, 
of the situation when hostilities began, and of the diplomatic intrigues under- 
taken simultaneously with the action of the armies. They have striven to 
evaluate all elements concerned—hostile or friendly, defensive or aggressive. 
In these chapters, especially in those interpolated into the chronicle of the 
campaigns, is found much new material, appealing to the general historian 
rather than to the military specialist. 

From the “Kalmar war’”’ of 1611-13 Christian IV and Gustavus IT Adol- 
phus shared one lesson: that mercenaries were not worth the price paid for 
them unless under a discipline Spartan in character. The Swedish king had 
also recognized the untrustworthy character of untrained militia called out 
for guerilla war, and that a defensive role proved disastrous when played in 
his own territory. The defensive war against Russia found him applying these 
lessons. He made his first essay in siege operations and in the co-ordination of 
light cavalry with heavily armed infantry. To cope with the Russian masses 
he increased the percentage of musketeers as compared to the number of 


Vol. V, Fran Breitenfeld till Lech [From Breitenfeld to Lech] (pp. xi+585); Vol. VI, 
Frdn Lech till Liitzen [From Lech to Liitzen] (pp. xviii+549); Bilagsband I [Additional 
volume I] (pp. ix +372); Bilagsband II [Additional volume II}, Berdpning och beklidnad 
[Weapons and equipment] (pp. xvi+542). 
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pikemen in his brigades, and emphasized mobility over mass. In strategy, 
reliance upon river lines and water transportation was developed, together 
with a feeling for the need of a true operational base or sedes belli. 

The authors depend continuously on W. Kliutschewskij’s Geschichte Russ- 
lands, Volume III,? on Bertil Thyresson’s discussion of Sweden’s relations 
with Protestant Europe,* and on George Landberg, De nordiska rikena under 
Brémsebroférbundet.* The background of the Russian situation follows H. 
Fleischhacker,’ while the papers of the Swedish Riksdag,® edited by Nils 
Ahnlund, and the history of the same body, as retailed by T. Berg and 
Ahnlund,’ show the legislative body in action. Monographic material of high 
value on the Baltic provinces has been brought out by R. Liljedahl* and 
S. Karling,® while Inna Lubimenko published some years since a work on the 
relations between England and Russia.’ The source collection of I. Wadén" 
is transferred from the primary to the secondary list, since its literary quality 
is higher than its historical value. The Swedish military experts have re- 
habilitated one chronicle written but two generations after the events. Docu- 
mentary evidence, some collated from Polish and Russian sources but most 
of it found in the War Archives in Stockholm, has supplied the proof for 
numerous statements made in 1671 by J. Widekindi in his Ten years’ war in 
Russia and has restored his work to the rank of an authority. 

Little has been added to the knowledge we already possessed of the di- 
plomacy and politics in the dynastic struggle within the House of Vasa. The 
documents used by G. Ericsson'® were available to the compilers of this larger 
work, and P. Simon’s Danzig und Gustav Adolf" contributes little new. Great 


2 Berlin, 1925 ed. 


8 Sverige och det protestantiska Europa frdn Kndredfreden till Rigas erévring (Uppsala, 
1928). 


‘ Uppsala, 1925. 


5 Russland zwischen zwei Dynastien (1598-1613) (“Studien zur osteuropiischen 
Geschichte,”’ new ser., No. 1 [Baden bei Wien, 1933]). 


® Svenska Riksdagsakter, jdmte andra handlingar, som héra till statsfirfattningens his- 
toria, 1st ser. (1521-1718), Section II, Part I (1611-1618) (Stockholm, 1932). 


7 Sveriges Riksdag: Vol. I, Part II, Riksdagens utveckling under den dldre vasatiden, 
1521-1592, by T. Berg (Stockholm, 1935); Vol. I, Part III, Stdndsriksdagens utdaning, 
1592-1672, by N. Ahnlund (Stockholm, 1933). 


§ Svensk férvaltning i Livland 1617-1634 (Uppsala, 1933). 
® Narva, eine baugeschichtliche Untersuchung (Tartu, 1936). 


10 Les relations commerciales et politiques de l’ Angleterre avec la Russie avant Pierre 
le Grand (Paris, 1933). 


" Berdttande kéllor till Calmarkrigets historia (Lund, 1936). 
12 Thet swenska i Ryssland tijo dhrs krijgz-historia (Stockholm, 1671). 
13 Gustav II Adolf och Sigismund 1621-1623 (Uppsala, 1928). 4 Danzig, 1924. 
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value attaches to E. Wendt’s Det svenska licentviisendet i Preussen 1627-1635,' 
which reveals the dominant part played by dues collected from the trade of 
Danzig in utilizing for war the resources of the occupied territories. The 
second volume reveals also the details of the army reorganization under- 
taken by Gustavus after the capture of Riga in 1621. He raised national in- 
fantry regiments by enlistment and conscription from provincial areas and, 
as far as possible, named, organized, and equipped them from the same pro- 
vincial areas. By 1626 he had brought these formations to a solidarity un- 
matched by even the best mercenary batallions—the Scotch troops of France, 
Sweden, and the United Provinces. Organization of the Swedish cavalry did 
not proceed so rapidly, but a new formation was given to the artillery regi- 
ment. The division into garrison, siege, heavy and light field battalions was 
to have imitators in every European military establishment. Experimentation 
was tried with the famous “leather guns” for the regimental line of battle. 
Although they themselves did not prove a success, they paved the way for 
light guns that could maneuver with infantry. The Polish campaigns showed 
that battle impetus was still with the heavy cavalry, and the antagonists vied 
in building up tremendous forces of lancers and cuirassiers. From their ex- 
periments at Gorzno and Honigfelde the Swedes evolved a new tactical com- 
bination. Flank detachments of cavalry covered mixed brigades of pikemen 
and musketeers. The latter advanced to add fire-power to the attack, then 
withdrew to the shelter of the pikemen when threatened in front by charges 
of enemy horse. Their volleys could also shield their own cavalry when re- 
turning after a completed charge or broken by an enemy attack. This mobile 
formation of pikes, muskets, and horsemen was later used with terrific effect 
in Germany. On the plains of Poland was crystallized the famous “Swedish 
discipline’’'* copied by Leslie, Cromwell, Turenne, and Montecuccoli. 

The German expedition gets no farther in Volume III than the Gartz ven- 
ture of January, 1631. Nearly four hundred of its pages deal with the prepara- 
tion needed before the Swedish army could land in June, 1630, at Usedom. 
Basically, the military events related show little change from the older con- 
ception of the Swedish plan to occupy Pomerania in order to defend Sweden 
from any attack from across the Baltic, to use that province as a base of opera- 
tions for the protection of the seacoast, and to advance from this secure posi- 
tion into the Empire at large when opportunity offered. The slow progress 
made by Gustavus II Adolphus in developing his foothold at the mouth of the 


6 Uppsala, 1933. 

16 See, e.g., in English alone, the following: G. M. Gent, The Soldier’s Grammar 
(London, 1630); W. Watts, The Swedish Discipline: Containing those Orders and Articles 
of Warre, which have been commanded by the King of Sweden to be under their severall 
Penalties observed in his Majesties Camp, Garrisons, or else where (London, 1632); 
W. Watts, Swedish Intelligencer (London, 1632-33); G. Markham, The Souldiers Ezer- 
cise (London, 1689). 
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Oder reflects the difficulty found in transporting and feeding en expeditionary 
force from bases as distant as Stockholm and Elbing. Here new documents 
cast light on the work of the paymasters and quartermasters of the Swedish 
forces. Research in Swedish and German archives brought to light much 
hitherto unused material dealing with Tilly, Wallenstein, Axel Oxenstjerna, 
and Gustavus II Adolphus as diplomats and administrators. The Stockholm 
archives, the Oxenstjerna and Salvius collections, and the Kammar-Arkiv 
turned up much new material. A bundle of documents found under “‘Kriegs- 
sachen” in the Saxon archives at Dresden revealed greater co-operation be- 
tween Tilly and Wallenstein than had hitherto been guessed, while the ‘*‘Wal- 
lenstein-akten” of the ministry of the interior in Prague showed that, even 
after he had received his congé from Ferdinand II, Wallenstein’s subordinates 
reported to him, asked his advice, and followed it. 

The defensive organization of northern Germany against Swedish attack 
centered at Znajm. These papers make untenable the view of J. Pekar» whose 
Wallenstein, 1630-34" had represented the latest in Czech scholarship, invali- 
dating his thesis that Wallenstein had neglected to provide against the Swed- 
ish peril. They reveal not only that he succeeded in raising 155,000 men out 
of a planned army strength of 175,000 but that his measures called for con- 
centration of a field force of 35,000 and immediate reserves of 15,000 more to 
meet a Swedish landing force of 20,000 men at most, with but 20,000 more 
available to back them up. 

The task of following the man of mystery about has been much eased by 
F. Roubik’s study tracing his various journeys.'* The compilers of the work 
under review find no words adequate to express their criticism of an Imperial 
policy which bound one-third of the available forces to the Italian theater of 
war and sent 40,000 men to the Rhine and the Netherlands just when they 
were most needed on the Baltic. They have turned to J. Paul’s Gustaf Adolf'® 
for the latest pre-Hitlerian German conception of that ruler’s policies, while 
Laurens Weibull clarifies the French negotiations of the day in his ‘Gustaf IT 
Adolf och kardinal Richelieu.’’?° 

The value of unified command is the central lesson contained in Volume IV. 
It closes with the battle of Breitenfeld. The conclusions expressed in Hans 
Delbriick’s massive tomes on the history of the art of war* are modified by 
the newer work of C. Jany, Geschichte der kiniglich preussischen Armée bis 
zum Jahre 1807, Part I,” and by the monographs of G. B. Barkman on the 


17 Leipzig, 1937. Volume I of his Valdstejn 1630-1634 issued at Prague, 1933. 


18“‘Ttinerar Albrechta Z Wald&stejna Z let 1625-1634,” Casopis Spolentnosti pra’ tel 
starozitnosti ésl. 1930 (Prague, 1930). 

193 vols.; Leipzig, 1927-32. 20 Skandia, 1933. 

21 Geschichte der Kriegskunst im Rahmen der politischen Geschichte (Berlin, 1920); 
Vol. IV covers this period. 

2 Berlin, 1928. 
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military accomplishment of Gustavus II Adolphus.?* The authors take strong 
ground against the allegations of A. Ernstberger in his ‘‘Wallensteins Heeres- 
sabotage und die Breitenfelder Schlacht.’’** The documents newly unearthed 
furnish ample evidence that even in retirement the Imperial commander co- 
operated both with Emperor Ferdinand II and the Catholic League. The 
variant aims of the League and of Emperor Ferdinand II conjoined to the 
extrorse directives in terms of the Swedish peril given to the available military 
forces prepared the way for the disaster. Added documentary evidence also 
reinforces the conclusions of F. Weber, whose new biography of Falkenberg* 
replaces the earlier life by K. Wittich®* as the authority on the part played by 
that general in the defense of Magdeburg. The much disputed question of the 
“massacre” of May 10, 1631, is again discussed, and a careful study of the 
defensive losses brings the compilers to the conclusion that some 2,100 of 
2,500 soldiers and city militia and a minimum of 20,000 of the civil popula- 
tion died in the storm and sack and conflagration. We who have shuddered at 
the loss of life in Warsaw, Rotterdam, and London can understand the deep 
impression made by the death list, the total of which surpassed the whole 
number of inhabitants then living in either Berlin or Vienna. 

On Breitenfeld the most important addition is a complete reconstruction 
of Tilly’s plan of battle, showing that he intended to crumple both flanks of 
his opponents. A new document makes clear how the extreme mobility of the 
Swedish reserves and of the light artillery kept him from success. After the 
Saxon army—about two-fifths of the Protestant strength—had fled, the 
Swedish general Gustav Horn formed a new line on the right flank with regi- 
mental guns in front of musketeers ranked six-deep and sent 3,500 infantry 
to the attack against 5,000 cavalry and 18,000 infantry flushed with victory. 
For the first time battle tactics exhibited the possibilities of fire-power used in 
a modern manner and gave time for the development of a Swedish maneuver 
improvised in the heat of battle. Pivoting on Horn’s new line, the Swedish 
center outflanked the slowly advancing “‘Spanish ¢tertios’’—in which Tilly’s 
infantry were grouped—enveloped the right rear of the position, swept front 
and flank with a wide arc of advancing musketry fire, and, when resistance 
had weakened, broke them with cavalry charges. The Swedish victory was 
complete and overwhelming. 

The advance from Breitenfeld to Lech presents less of military interest. 


23 G. B. C:son Barkman, Gustaf I] Adolf sdsom hérorganisatér och faltherre (Publica- 
tions of the Royal Swedish Academy for the Science of War) (Stockholm, 1932); see 
also his ‘‘Gustav II Adolf militiira girning i den krigsvetenskapliga litteraturens belys- 
ning,’ Historisk tidskrift, Vol. LIT (1932). 

% Historische Zeitschrift, CXLII (1980), 1. 

% Dietrich von Falkenberg, der Verteidiger Magdeburgs: ein Lebens- und Zeitbild aus 
dem 17. Jahrhundert (Burg bei Magdeburg, 1935). 

26 Dietrich von Falkenberg, Oberst und Hofmarschall Gustar Adolfs (Magdeburg, 1892). 
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Hence the core of Volume V becomes the treatment of the Swedish base of 
operations, the recounting of replacement service organization, the problems 
of transport and training and how they were solved, the financial support of 
the armies in the field, and the negotiations inside and outside the Holy 
Roman Empire undertaken to bring Sweden’s diplomatic position into accord 
with the advance of her armies. Several monographs of high value assist in 
this field. Nils Ahnlund gives only a general treatment in his Gustav Adolf den 
store,*” but some of the most puzzling questions were indicated by Bertil 
Boéthius in ‘‘Nagra Gustav-Adolfsforskningens problem.’’** General L. Ting- 
sten attempted to co-ordinate the segments of the panorama in his Gustav IT 
Adolfs politik och krigféring i Tyskland 1630-1632,° and P. Sérensson ex- 
tended this in his “Ekonomi och krigféring under Gustaf II Adolfs tyska 
filttag 1630-—1632.’°° Specific facets of the diplomatic intrigues gave rise to 
works on Thuringia by W. Huschke,*! on Frankfurt am Main by H. Traut,” 
and on the Electorate of Cologne by J. Hasenberg.** The last, while excellent 
on the negotiations of the prince-bishop with Vienna, would profit by a more 
intense utilization of Swedish archives. Two volumes have brought Ger- 
many’s aggressive western neighbor into the picture. W. Mommsen’s Riche- 
lieu, Elsass und Lothringen** covers a wider field than does a volume with a 
more inclusive main title, B. Baustoedt’s Richelieu und Deutschland, which 
treats only of the years 1631-38. 

The advance of Gustavus II Adolphus to the Rhine after Breitenfeld is 
shown to have been based on a clever utilization of inner lines from a central 
position, while the meteoric campaign of Pappenheim on the Lower Elbe 
shows that at least one opponent had the genius to pattern himself on the 
Swedish king. The unique quality of the success gained by the monarch, when 
contrasted to the lame leadership of his subordinates and allies in Silesia, 
Bohemia, and Brunswick, reveals that no general stepping-up of the tempo 


27 Stockholm, 1932. 

28 Svensk tidskrift, 1927. 

29 ‘*Militirlitteraturféreningens firlag’’ (Stockholm, 1927). 

3° Skandia, 1932. 

31 Herzog Wilhelm von Weimar als Statthalter Gustav Adolfs in Thiiringen und schwed- 
ischer Generalleutnant 1631-1636 (‘‘Beitriige zur neueren Geschichte Thiiringens,”’ Vol. 
IV [Jena, 1936]). 

32 Gustav Adolf und Frankfurt a. M. (“Archiv fiir Frankfurts Geschichte und Kunst,” 
4th ser., Vol. IV [Frankfurt, 1933]). 

33 Die Reichspolitik der freien Reichsstadt Kéln im dreissigjihrigen Krieg (Cologne, 
1934). 

34 Richelieu, Elsass und Lothringen: ein Beitrag zur elsass-lothringischen Frage (Ber- 
lin, 1922). 

36 Richelieu und Deutschland: von der Schlacht bei Breitenfeld bis zum Tode Bernhards 
von Weimar (‘‘Historische Studien,”’ No. 295 (Berlin, n.d.}). 
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of warfare followed immediately on the revelation of the secret of success at 
Breitenfeld. Meanwhile the return of Wallenstein to active command of the 
imperial forces leads naturally to a general view of the situation on the side 
of the Catholic allies at that time, as well as to a recounting of the decisions 
made and orders issued by him. Here P. Wiegler’s effort** gives place to the 
newer study by Pekar.*7 So much reliance is placed on a monograph by 
J. Ernstberger** that it takes its place among the authorities on territorial ad- 
ministration in the early seventeenth century. 

In making up the contents of the two volumes of addenda, much new ma- 
terial has been consulted. In Volume I, S. Hedar made available the valuable 
Kammarkollegiets protokoll, 1620-1638, which he edited for the series ‘“‘Hand- 
lingar rérande Sveriges historia.’"** Most of these papers and minutes, while 
used before by scholars, have never been printed. Further information, main- 
ly marginal to the subject of the Swedish navy, has come out in D. H. T. 
Bérjesson’s Stockholms segelsjéfart,“° Helge Almquist’s Géteborgs historia," 
E. Zeeh’s Gustav II Adolf och den svenska vastkustens forsvar,” and W. Sobi- 
eski’s Der Kampf um die Ostsee.“ Certain aspects of propaganda and infor- 
mation service find a modern treatment in Tredje Statsmnakten** by G. Bjur- 
man, while Nils Forssell’s Svenska postverkets historia® gives a brief account 
of the official and public post of that day. 

The second volume of addenda supplies much curious and valuable infor- 
mation. The leather guns of Gustavus II Adolphus, whose invention was dis- 
cussed by H. W. L. Hime“ in 1898, are shown by L. Hammarskiéld*’ to have 
been introduced by two Hessian officers in the Swedish service. The von Sie- 
groths, father and son, became in turn colonels of artillery under Gustavus as 
a reward for their contribution to the mobility of the field artillery. The 
development into iron guns, so short that they were known as ‘‘tumblers”’ 


36 Wallenstein, Geschichte eines Herrscherlebens; nach den Urkunden dargestellt und 
eingeleitet (Berlin, 1920). 

57 See n. 17, above. 

38 Wallenstein als Volkswirt im Herzogtum Friedland (Reichenberg i. Béhmen, 1929). 

°° Stockholm, 1934. 

“Stockholm, 1932. 


"| Géteborgs historia: grundléggningen och de férsta hundra dren, Vol. 1 (“Skrifter 
utgivna till Géteborgs stads trehundrafrsjubiliim genom jubiliimsutstillningens pub- 
likationskommitté” [Gothenburg, 1929}). 


42 Gothenburg, 1936. 44 Stockholm, 1935. 
3 Leipzig, 1933. “5 Stockholm, 1936. 


*6**Who invented the leather guns?”’ Proceedings of the Royal Artillery Institute, 
Vol. XXV (Woolwich, 1898). 

47 **Artilleriéverstarna von Siegroth,”’ Personhistorisk tidskrift, Vol. XXXVI (1935); 
“Gustav IT Adolfs artilleri,”’ Artilleritidskrift, Vol. XI (1937). 
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from their habit of turning somersaults when fired, finds a narrator in Carl 
Heijkenskjéld,** while J. Alm,** S. Ambrosiani,®° and the anonymous authors 
of a “Proposal for artillery organization, 1935’""' shed light on the technical 
problems of casting, boring, and calibration. Nothing in English has followed 
up the general survey of Sir Charles Oman on the History of the art of war in 
the sixteenth century,” although C. Ffoulkes presents many new items perti- 
nent to the continent as well in The gun-founders of England.* 

Modern appreciation of the revolution in warfare brought about by the 
reforms of the Swedish king finds its first expression in France, where Baron 
de la Juganniére issued Une révolution dans la tactique™ in the first year of the 
war of 1914-18. The Mémorial de lartillerie francaise, leans heavily on earlier 
work. The adoption of the new ideas by the Austrian army occupies a promi- 
nent place in E. Heischmann, Die Anfdnge des stehenden Heeres in Osterreich,® 
and is important in Julius Krebs’s biography of the Austrian field-marshal 
Hatzfeldt.*’ German militaristic interest is patent in such volumes as Otto 
Johannssen’s “‘Beitriige zur Geschichte des Geschiitzwesens,®* Friedrichfranz 
Feeser’s Artillerie im Feldkriege,*°U. Jany’s“‘ Ueber Feldbinden und Feldzeichen 
im Dreissigjihrigen Krieg,”® and is brought into Paul Schmitthenner’s 
“‘Kampfweise, Kultur und Geschichte.”* One Swedish study, Birger Steck- 
zén’s Krigskollegii historia, gives valuable details as to the administrative 
transformation which attended the progress in techniques. 

The description of Wallenstein’s service of supply is based on Ernstberger,™ 
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but the museums and the documents furnish the facts about the Swedish arms 
and artillery sent into action in Poland and Germany. We learn that 140-60 
motions in loading a musket were brought down to 70-95 by the change from 
wheel lock and matchlock to the flintlock; that an infantryman did well to 
fire once every 8 or 10 minutes with the former but could shoot once in 5 
minutes with the latter; and that the effective range of his piece was less than 
60 paces. We are told that the new 3-pounders cast by the Swedes as regi- 
mental pieces could be served half again as fast as a musket, had an average 
weight of between 295 and 475 pounds, depending upon their calibration, and 
could be hauled into battle by 4—6 men pulling on ropes. The heavy guns, 
once located on the field of battle, might properly be called position-artillery. 
Since a 12-pounder weighed more than a ton, a 24-pounder 8 tons, and a 48- 
pounder from 4} to 7 tons, such a piece required from 12 to 50 horses to pull 
it along. The reports of ammunition expended show that they did well to 
fire 6-10 times each in a battle of from 2 to 5 hours’ duration. Only at 
Liitzen did the Swedes manage to bring 12-pounders into close action co-ordi- 
nately with the second great infantry attack. Seldom has the change in the 
technique of war been so tremendous in scope as in the development of artil- 
lery under the aegis of Gustavus II Adolphus. 

Swedish and Imperial grand strategy and battle tactics arrived at their 
climax in the year 1632. The Swedish main army took up its position on the 
triangle Mainz-Niirnberg-Strassburg, threatening Alsace on one flank, Austria 
and Bohemia to the eastward, Bavaria and the Tyrolean passes connecting 
the Danube with Italy in the center. Wallenstein, in turn, threatened the 
connections of Gustavus Adolphus with the homeland by an advance against 
the Saxons in and from Bohemia; while the irrepressible Pappenheim, in a 
brilliant campaign on the Weser and the Lower Elbe, narrowed dangerously 
the corridor connecting the Swedish position in southern Germany with the 
north. The pressure upon Bavaria forced the hand of the Imperial com- 
mander, but by a well-planned maneuver he brought about a junction between 
the forces of the Catholic League coming from the Danube and the forces of 
the emperor from Bohemia at Tischenreuth and drove his opponent to cover 
before Ntirnberg. 

Here Gustavus, in turn, set in motion a sweeping concentration of his ex- 
centric detachments cantoned in a semicircle from Augsburg to Halle on 
Saale. Banér came from Landsberg, Duke Bernard of Weimar from Nérdlin- 
gen, Duke William of Hesse-Kassel from his capital, Boét’s men from Halle, 
while Oxenstjerna brought up the Rhine army from Mainz. The first cadres 
left Weimar on June 17, and the operation ended on August 17, when the 
king’s outposts made contact beyond Bruck with the relieving forces. Even 
the genius of Marlborough had not attempted so complicated and dangerous 
a maneuver in the famous march and union that preceded the battle of 
Blenheim, and it remained unequaled until Napoleon flung out the net of the 
grande armée to trap Mack at Ulm before Austerlitz. 
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Neither Wallenstein’s generalship nor that of Gustavus IT Adolphus in this 
campaign has inspired a new treatment in the last two decades, but the battle 
of Alte Veste which followed brought out a study by D. W. Pickel® and one 
by E. Ruhl. The work of the Swedish engineers in erecting the lines around 
Niirnberg finds a critic and chronicler in E. Ericsson,®* but the corresponding 
labors on the side of Wallenstein still call for the interest of a scholar. When 
the dispersal of forces after Alte Veste led to regional campaigns, the greatest 
Swedish success was won by Horn in Alsace. J. G. Ellerbach treats of this in 
Volume II of his Der dreissigjaéhrige Krieg im Elsass 1618-1648," which is 
satisfactory as far as the local events are concerned but weak in relating this 
little campaign to the war as a whole. 

The comparative quiescence imposed on Gustavus II Adolphus by his 
losses in battle and from the plague gave Wallenstein a chance to take the 
initiative again. Once more he applied his earlier plan and moved northward 
through Bohemia and the Upper Palatinate into Thuringia. Meanwhile Pap- 
penheim struck southward and cut the Swedish line of communication, joining 
the main army at Leipzig on October 27. This union put a superior force 
squarely between the Swedish king and his Pomeranian base of operations, 
but it had been carried out so hastily that the Swedish posts on the line of the 
Middle Elbe were neither carried, flanked, nor threatened. The march north- 
ward undertaken by Gustavus Adolphus caught the Imperial forces dispersed 
for victualing cantonment and base-widening operations. The resultant battle 
at Liitzen became for Wallenstein a piecemeal affair fought under disadvan- 
tageous conditions. 

Swedish and German historians have vied with one another in studying the 
final battle of the outstanding generals of Protestant and Catholic Europe in 
this era. Swedish monographs include an article by L. Hammarskidld on 
“Gustav II Adolfs artilleri,’’** regimental histories by G. Petri®® and R. Sten- 
bock,’° the general history by Georg Wittrock,” and his two shorter studies 
of the Swedish king’s campaign after Alte Veste” and of the literary accounts 
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of his death.”* In Germany the earlier work of Karl Deuticke’ no longer holds 
its place of authority. A contribution by H. Ritter von Srbik™ and another 
by H. Kerchnawe™ modify it from the Austrian point of view, while W. 
Béhm” and J. Seidler’* add comment and criticism in later monographs. 
O. Teichman brought out the only article in English in the Cavalry journal 
with a discussion of “‘Liitzen, 1632.’""* The biography of Gustavus II Adol- 
phus®® by Major-General Sir George MacMunn came too late for considera- 
tion by the Swedish general staff and adds little to their well-documented 
treatment of the battle. 

The account of Liitzen furnishes a dramatic and worthy climax to the 
labors of the Swedish military historians whose volumes have come under re- 
view. The historic mist which at times covered the battlefield no longer 
swirls around some of the most hotly discussed and contested events of that 
fatal day. Their reconstruction reveals that Wallenstein had adopted the 
cavalry and musketeer tactics of his great opponent but that his battalions 
did not achieve the flexibility attained by the Swedes, partly because time 
had been lacking for training the new formations and partly because he had 
to put his men into action as soon as they came upon the field. 

The success of the Swedish first attack on the enemy left and center is 
well described, as well as the countermeasures of Wallenstein. The forward 
movement had begun “‘just before 11’’ and was checked by noon, when Pap- 
penheim arrived with four regiments of heavy cavalry and at once charged the 
right of the new Swedish position. The Swedish cavalry was driven off, and 
the three infantry brigades under Brahe were separated from the rest of the 
army by his violent and hard-pushed onslaughts. In bringing two reserve 
regiments of cavalry against the Imperial cuirassiers in order that the brigades 
of foot might, in Bliicher’s phrase at Waterloo, “‘get a chance to breathe,” 
Gustavus II Adolphus met his death. Even with all their resources, the ex- 
perts of the Swedish general staff can only fix the time as “at or about 
1 p.m.,” but they prove that it followed Pappenheim’s reception of a fatal 
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wound. The solid killing that took place in this struggle is revealed by the 
fact that a week after the battle the “‘seriously wounded” for the three Swed- 
ish infantry brigades ran to 25, 27, and 46 per cent of their muster rolls, while 
one of Pappenheim’s cavalry regiments is described with some exaggeration 
as “‘ist nich mihr,” and the light cavalry had one man out of seven “gross 
blessirt.”” 

With the first line fought out, the Swedes sent their second into action 
against an enemy whose cavalry had lost its edge; the main Imperial position 
was taken. Here emphasis is properly given to the generalship by which Wal- 
lenstein checked the general advance, retrieving his central batteries from the 
enemy by sending in his last reserves for a hand-to-hand counterattack. The 
genius with which Bernard of Weimar and Kniphausen lifted the Protestant 
army to the third onslaught, which took and held the enemy artillery in the 
gathering dusk, receives an acknowledgment that recognizes that they, too, 
had sent forward every man at their disposal, even to the teamsters and page 
boys and field chaplains. The new documentary material available stresses 
this condition, unique in that both armies were fought out to the last avail- 
able formation and that each drew back from the last actual line of conflict. 
Wallenstein’s retreat is shown as the inevitable result of his failure to master 
the Elbe line before the battle and the decline of his position in the war was 
the consequence of his retreat from Liitzen. The limitation of Swedish 
achievement after 1632 is shown to have been the greatest single effect of the 
death of Gustavus IT Adolphus. 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
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The crisis of our age: the social and cultural outlook. By Prtrrm™ A. SoROKIN, 
chairman of department of sociology, Harvard University; former president 
of International Institute of Sociology. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
Inc., 1941. Pp. 338. $3.50. 


In this book Mr. Sorokin is applying to the present crisis the results of his 
great work on Social and cultural dynamics, of which four volumes have ap- 
peared so far. The essential points of the earlier and more comprehensive book 
are recapitulated in the present work, which can therefore be read and used in- 
dependently. At the same time it is to be hoped that many readers who will 
have been spurred, by their personal experience of the troubles of our time, to 
read Mr. Sorokin’s shorter book will be led on to study his opus maius, in 
which he takes for his laboratory the whole recorded history of the Western 
world since the sixth century before Christ. 

Mr. Sorokin’s morphology of history is characterized by a distinctive thesis 
and a distinctive method. His method is statistical; and though, like the 
pioneer that he is, he presses his use of statistics right up to, and perhaps 
sometimes beyond, the limits set by the present state of our knowledge, he 
will have earned the gratitude of future students of history. In our day the 
statistical treatment of the life of civilized societies is inevitably a rather 
hazardous business, because this species of society is still so young that the 
number of instances of any of the larger classes of fact in the life of such soci- 
eties is still very small and our inductions are therefore subject to a wide possi- 
bility of error. On the other hand, if records continue to be preserved as 
copiously and accurately as they have been during these last twenty-five cen- 
turies, the statistical method will be the only one practicable for historians 
living, say, a million years hence. Indeed, the history even of primitive man- 
kind could not be treated otherwise than statistically today if we possessed a 
satisfactory record of the doings of Homo sapiens during those first few hun- 
dred thousand years of his existence. 

Mr. Sorokin employs his statistics in the service of a thesis which has been ° 
specially congenial to Indian and ancient Greek thought. His Weltanschau- 
ung is a variant of the cyclic theory. He sees the movement of life as an al- 
ternating rhythm between an otherworldly or “‘ideational’’ attitude toward 
life and a this-worldly or “‘sensate”’ attitude. When the ideationalist vein 
is in course of being replaced by the sensate (though not when the sensate is 
giving way again to the ideational), there is a brief golden age of harmony be- 
tween the two, to which Mr. Sorokin gives the special name “‘idealistic.” 
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(Such periods he finds in the ancient Greek world in the fifth and fourth cen- 
turies before Christ and in the mediaeval Western world in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries of the Christian era.) As Mr. Sorokin sees it, we are be- 
ing racked, in our time, by the last agonies of a sensate phase of our own 
Western civilization. This disturbance is no mere ruffling of the surface of life; 
it is a fundamental crisis profoundly affecting every aspect of human affairs. 
On the other hand, it is not the death-agony of our Western civilization but 
rather a portent of continuing vitality, because the agonies of this waning 
sensate phase of our history are at the same time the birth-pangs of a waxing 
ideational phase. Our outlook would be gloomier if, now that the modern 
sensate phase of Western civilization has come near to exhausting all its po- 
tentialities, we did not find ourselves, as we do, in a state of acute unrest and 
discomfort, for then we should be heading toward petrifaction—the fate of 
most of the civilizations of the past—whereas our present groans and travails 
give us the promise of a new lease on life which may be stimulating and glori- 
ous. In the present book, as in his larger work, Mr. Sorokin tests his thesis by 
applying it to the most diverse branches of human activity. 

This diagnosis of the crisis of our age is a notable feat, for, while the sensate 
tide is still in flood (albeit probably near ‘ts turning), it is not easy to discern 
the ideational undertow—though the situation may be patent to historians 
studying it in retrospect some centuries hence. The whole movement is, of 
course, long term, for we can hardly expect the present furore of materialism 
to have spent its force until the Indian and Chinese coolie has been raised at 
least to the present material standard of living of skilled labor in the United 
States. Nevertheless, we can feel fairly certain that the turn will come within 
a measurable period of time, and we can also prophesy that, when it does 
come, one of the main symptoms of the change will be a widespread transfer 
of interest and energy from economics and politics to religion. 

Mr. Sorokin himself points out that the agonies of past civilizations have 
been the social environments in which the higher religions have come to birth 
and have taken their great spiritual steps forward; and this suggests a ques- 
tion which Mr. Sorokin himself does not raise. Assuming the truth of his 
thesis—that social life moves through alternate bouts of ideationalism and 
sensatism—does the society that oscillates to and fro between these two poles 
achieve nothing more by the swing of the pendulum than just to keep alive? 
If this is all, then Mr. Sorokin’s Weltanschauung is not so optimistic as he be- 
lieves. It is a picture of that melancholy “‘wheel of existence’’ from which 
Orphism and Buddhism have striven to set us free. The dust and ashes of 
sensate endeavor and experience may breed religious enlightenment every 
time; but what does this avail us if, every time once again, the resulting bout 
of ideationalism eventually exhausts itself in its turn and then lops over into a 
fresh bout of its many-times-over discredited sensate alternative. This pic- 
ture bleaches the moral color out of the two alternative attitudes to life and 
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reduces the alternations between them to vain repetitions. If the spiritual les- 
sons learnt, at such cost, from the successive failures of sensatism really have 
no cumulative effect on the destinies of mankind in this world, our prospects 


are bleak. 
ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE 
Royal Institute of International Affairs 


A history of Hungary. By Dominic G. KosAry, Pu.D., professor of history, 
Eétvos College, Budapest. Foreword by Jutius Szexrt. (‘Publications of 
the Benjamin Franklin Bibliophile Society,’ Vol. I.) Cleveland and New 
York: Benjamin Franklin Bibliophile Society, 1941. Pp. 482. $2.75. 


Dr. Kosary’s is the fourth general history of Hungary to appear in English 
in the last sixty years; it definitely supersedes Armin Vambéry’s Story of 
Hungary (1886), Arthur B. Yolland’s Hungary (1917), and Ferenc Eckhart’s 
Short history of the Hungarian people (1931). This review must, of painful 
necessity, consider the work from two sharply separated points, style and con- 
tent—a tacit acknowledgment of a dichotomy in this study which would be 
wholly admirable were it not for this internal conflict between style and con- 
tent. 

The first consideration involves the language, the method of citation (or 
lack of it), the attention to detail, and the general fluency of expression. Here 
the book is entirely wanting. The translation was made by someone imper- 
fectly acquainted with English; the result is that wretched, unintelligible sen- 
tences and contorted phraseology conspire against even the most devoted read- 
er. Consider the following examples: “‘As the diagonal Hungaro-Polish con- 
ception, based on East-Central European policy, Sigismund’s interests lay 
chiefly in a horizontal Central European direction, facing toward the German 
Empire” (p. 59); ‘Following the disarmament of von Mackensen’s German 
army in the Balkans, the Entente would not have dispatched another Expedi- 
tionary Force, especially not for an arbitrary realization of commonly ac- 
knowledged violations through the loss of English, French or American lives” 
(p. 380). Equally disturbing is the haphazard system of citation. A majority 
of direct quotations are not footnoted; but, when they do receive this atten- 
tion, the citation often resembles the following example, from page 89: ““Tom- 
maseo (I. 270) and Sanuto, Diarii 15-23. II.’’ Confidence in Mr. Kosary’s 
scholarship is needlessly undermined by an annoying number of errors of de- 
tail: Miklés Istvanffy was born in 1538, not 1583 (p. xvi); Charlemagne did 
not take Pannonia at the end of the seventh century (p. 24); the reign of 
Kalman the Wise did not extend to 1119 (p. 27); Prussia is twice called Ger- 
many (pp. 181, 185). These instances demonstrate a lack of care which is also 
to be seen in garbled quotations from such works as the Cambridge modern his- 
tory and Justin McCarthy’s History of our own times. The index is entirely in- 
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adequate; Franz Joseph and George Washington share honors in having each 
only one page number entered after his name. A pointless attempt is made to 
capitalize on American interest by the insertion of parenthetical data on the 
participation of Hungarians in the American Civil War and by figures giving 
the number of Hun,arian immigrants in various American cities. The para- 
graph conveying the latter information is headed by this ludicrous sentence: 
*‘Quite a number of Americans of Hungarian origin are living in the Western 
hemisphere, most of them in the U.S.A.” (p. 318); but its incongruity is per- 
haps explained by the citation on the same page of Ivan Nagy’s Hungarians of 
the five hemispheres! 

When a sufficient tolerance for these manifest weaknesses of the book is 
built up, its solid worth can be all the more confidently estimated. The young 
author has escaped the jingoism and myopia, characteristic of post-war Hun- 
garian historiography, and has dealt candidly with such vexatious subjects as 
nationalism and social reform. He draws attention to the opportunities for 
satisfying national minorities, which were passed over by the heedless genera- 
tion of 1867, and laments the inability of Hungarian politicians to abandon 
their legalistic squabbles in favor of solid legislation to improve the lot of the 
peasantry. Throughout the book Mr. Koséry relates the history of Hungary 
to the general situation of eastern central Europe, a treatment particularly 
useful in making understandable medieval dynastic connections. ‘The reform 
era and the divergent political and social trends which stemmed from it after 
1867 are analyzed with zreat penetration. Only in a few instances of minor im- 
portance (such as the assertion that Franz Ferdinand suffered from an in- 
feriority complex) can exception be taken to Mr. Kosary’s historical judgment; 
his general conclusions are both fresh and well founded. 

Despite its deplorable style, Mr. Kosary’s book is certainly the best general 
history of Hungary now available in English. 

Henry Miiter MappEen 
Stanford University 





Cesare Borgia: the Machiavellian prince. By Canto Beur. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1942. Pp. 398. $3.50. 


Reviewing this new biography of Cesare Borgia for a scholarly journal puts 
the critic in a quandary. The book is not based on new source material. When 
the author ventures into statements about events outside his period, he makes 
glaring mistakes and reveals his lack of professional training. Even in his 
evaluation of events he sometimes goes strangely awry. His conception of the 
period reproduces the Burckhardtian thesis of the birth of individualism with- 
out the slightest trace of more recent modifications. The author also does not 
discuss the question of the relation of the historical Cesare Borgia to Machia- 
velli’s Prince, and thereby misses the most obvious problem of a modern, up- 
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to-date, scholarly biography of Cesare Borgia. In summa: it is a book which 
should receive a serious rubbing in a respectable historical periodical. 
Nevertheless, the reviewer must confess that he enjoyed this book thor- 
oughly; it did not afflict him with the boredom which is usually the effect pro- 
duced by our famous historical dilettantes who substitute colorfulness for re- 
search and penetration. First of all, Mr. Beuf is a good writer and able to 
make full use of the dramatic potentialities of his theme—the meteoric rise 
and fall of a man whose fate unfolds against a background of famous names in 
a period overabundant with celebrities. Secondly, as the narrative and bibli- 
ography indicate, the author is well acquainted with the literature of the 
Borgias. Although he does not reveal new discoveries or suggest new theories, 
Mr. Beuf discusses the many ticklish and moot questions of Cesare Borgia’s 
career with competence; he applies to his subject a remarkable balance and 
common sense which make his conclusions deserve attention. He does not ab- 
solve il Valentino of all crimes but emphasizes that, in employing murder and 
violence, he used the accepted political weapons of his time, although perhaps 
with more ruthlessness and logic than most of his contemporaries. Finally, the 
most decisive merit of the book is the restraint which the author exercises in 
not making Cesare Borgia a Nietzschean superman or the prototype of a mod- 
ern dictator. He is merely the brilliantly gifted, adventurous son of the Re- 
naissance who, perhaps with a peculiar Spanish intensity, exploited to the ut- 
most the opportunities which fate had thrown in his path after his father had 
succeeded in buying the papacy. Thus, by cutting through the myths that 
have sprung up around Cesare Borgia, this biography appears as a wholesome, 
novel interpretation, lacking in sensationalism. Mr. Beuf’s book is certainly 
good reading for the general public; it may be recommended, though not with- 
out caution, to undergraduates. And in lieu of more modern detective stories, 


it may entertain even professional historians. 
FEeLIx GILBERT 


Institute for Advanced Study 


The reign of King Pym. By J. H. Hexter. (“Harvard historical studies,” 
Vol. XLVIII.) Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1941. Pp. 
245. $2.75. 

The period from 1640 to 1649 constitutes one of the turning-points in the 
history of England. From our vantage point we can see that the revolutionary 
legislation enacted in 1641-42, leading to the civil wars and the beheading of 
Charles I, kept England from absolutism and brought about the growth of a 
constitutional monarchy. Any study, therefore, which enables us to see the 
methods whereby England resisted the absolutistic tendencies of the seven- 
teenth century is valuable. Such a study is Mr. Hexter’s The reign of King 
Pym. 
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This volume, which covers a period of eighteen months, from the summer 
of 1642 to the death of John Pym in December, 1643, sets forth the thesis that 
parliament was composed not only of a peace party and a war group—the 
time-honored tradition sanctioned by Gardiner—but also of a middle party, 
led by such men as Hampden, Essex, and especially Pym. Whether there were 
two or three parties depends on the criteria by which men are classified. As 
Mr. Hexter shows, men like John Clotworthy and John Glynn changed their 
party affiliations when confronted with different issues. Gardiner undoubted- 
ly would have conceded that the liberal fringe of the peace party and the con- 
servative wing of the war party often saw eye to eye on issues debated in par- 
liament. This being so, the task of drawing clear-cut lines of demarcation is 
extremely difficult, but Mr. Hexter has managed to clarify some long-standing 
problems. 

The great value of the book is its objective and sympathetic presentation of 
the work of Pym. He is no long-range idealist, no architect of brave new 
worlds, but an agile politician, an experienced tactician, a man who knows 
men and who fashions parliament into an instrument for dealing with the ex- 
igencies of war. The formation of an army, the financial measures making 
possible an effective resistance to the tyranny of Charles I, the alliance with 
the Scots—all these are partly attributable te the indefatigable efforts of 
Pym. 

The shortcomings of this volume are few indeed. ‘Countries’ (p. 89) 
seems to be a misprint for “‘counties.’’ The overlapping of material in Part I 
and in the epilogue may be inevitable in any such summary. Perhaps Mr. 
Hexter could have clarified two seemingly contradictory, although reconcila- 
ble, statements that Pym’s policy ‘‘as a dominant force in the history of the 
Long Parliament died with him” (p. 207) and ‘‘the political doctrines of the 
middle group outlived the party itself not by years but by decades’”’ (p. 160). 
This book is well written (chap. viii is a gem), is thoroughly documented, has 


appendixes, bibliography, and an excellent index. 
Letanp H. Carson 
Northwestern University 


Prince Henry of Prussia: brother of Frederick the Great. By Cuester V. 
Easum. Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1942. Pp. 403. $5.00. 


This admirable biography has at least a triple interest: as a study in curi- 
ous Hohenzollern psychology, as a long-overdue appreciation of Prince Henry 
as a military leader, and as a fresh approach to the origins of the first partition 
of Poland. 

Frederick the Great and his brother, Prince Henry, were in many ways 
much alike in character and ability. Both had been psychologically condi- 
tioned by the same cruel treatment of a tyrannical father. Although Frederick 
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had been compelled to marry a wife whom he never loved and with whom he 
never lived, he nevertheless imposed the same unhappy fate on his brother. 
Frederick’s happiest days as crown prince had been spent at Rheinsherg with 
his books, music, and philosopher-friends. After his accession he assigned it to 
his brother as a residence, and here Prince Henry lived for half a century, 
lonely and discontented, except for his service in war, brief visits to festivities 
in Berlin, or occasional trips abroad to Sweden, Russia, and France. Frederick, 
by reason of his position as king and his love of glory, naturally took the spot- 
light and left his brother in the shadow. Prince Henry bitterly resented this 
unkind fate. It warped his character and at times caused bitter resentment 
between the two brothers. In his old age it goaded Prince Henry into the 
spiteful erection at Rheinsberg of a monument to the heroes of the Silesian 
wars, omitting the names of Frederick’s favorite generals and even of the 
king himself. It gives the place of honor to Prince August William, the heir 
apparent, whom Frederick so severely disgraced for losing a battle that the 
humiliation probably contributed to the prince’s death shortly afterward. 
Prince Henry always thought that the king’s action was cruel and unjust and 
that a similar fate might befall himself if he lost a campaign. 

In spite of this undercurrent of friction, Frederick appreciated highly his 
brother’s military abilities, gave him command of independent armies, and 
wrote in very intimate terms to him during the campaigns. More than half 
the volume is devoted to Prince Henry’s successful strategy and tactics (un- 
fortunately without maps or diagrams), which abundantly show that the 
king’s confidence was not misplaced. Occasionally Frederick’s criticism of his 
brother’s more cautious Fabian policies would cause Henry to flare up and 
vow that he would leave the service forever. At Maxen in 1759 Frederick’s in- 
terference lost an army where Henry’s caution would probably have achieved 
a notable success. On the whole, however, Mr. Easum rightly concludes that 
“*Frederick takes on a new and in some ways more attractive appearance as his 
character is more fully revealed by the study of his relationship with Henry. 
Far from being discredited, he gains more than he loses as a result of this 
scrutiny. So does Henry.” 

In the partition of Poland Mr. Easum shows in detail how Henry was full 
of zeal for it and set the affair in motion on his famous visit to Catherine IT in 
1770-71, while Frederick was at first skeptical about it. After the partition 
had been peacefully accomplished, Frederick was inclined to steal the credit 
for it away from his brother; at first he had written that it was “entirely” 
Henry’s work, then “equally,” and at last in 1772 only “in a way.” Henry had 
feared this and had therefore taken the precaution of getting a private letter 
from Catherine II evidencing the importance of his role. 

Professor Easum has done an excellent piece of work, scholarly and inter- 
esting, in rescuing Prince Henry from Frederick’s shadow. He has used ex- 
tensively new material in the German archives and especially the dispatches of 
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Sir Andrew Mitchell, the English representative at the Prussian court. Al- 
though he rightly sticks strictly to his sources, he shows a fine economy of 
space and writes with good insight and imagination. He adds an excellent bib- 
liography and several illustrations. 
Sipney B. Fay 
Harvard University 


Vaurhall Gardens: a chapter in the social history of England. By James GRAN- 
VILLE SOUTHWORTH, associate professor of English, University of Toledo. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1941. Pp. 199. $2.75. 


Victorian prelude: a history of English manners, 1700-1830. By Maurice J. 
Qurintan. (“Columbia University studies in English and comparative lit- 
erature,” No. 155.) New York: Columbia University Press, 1941. Pp. 301. 
$3.00. 


Those interested in the social and intellectual history of England in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries will welcome the publication of these 
books. In Vauzrhall Gardens, which is a work designed primarily for the stu- 
dent of literature, Mr. Southworth paints a delightful picture of this famous 
resort and of those who found pleasure there. No one could ask for a more ac- 
curate and detailed description of the physical appearance of the gardens, the 
proprietors, the entertainments, the entertainers, and the characters who in 
life and contemporary literature visited Vauxhall. The verses of popular 
songs, the menus, and the prices paid for wine and thinly sliced ham give us a 
very real sense of what were “‘the pleasures of Vauxhall.” 

The historian will find, however, that there has been too little effort made 
to show the proper role of Vauxhall in the social life of the times. One might 
wish for fewer accounts of what Mr. Horace Walpole said to his friends and for a 
more thorough discussion of how Vauxhall compared with such gardens as 
Ranelagh and Cremorne as a social and historical phenomenon. 

Victorian prelude is an important contribution to the study of the intellec- 
tual antecedents of Victorianism. Mr. Quinlan finds the moral ideas of Vic- 
torianism originating in the writings of the eighteenth- and early-nineteenth- 
century nonconformists and evangelicals. He omits nothing of real impor- 
tance for the historian from the publications of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge to the expurgations of Plumptre and Bowdler. Victori- 
anism, says Mr. Quinlan, is a compound of the ideas of nationalism and a be- 
lief in the moral superiority of Englishmen over others. This belief was pro- 
duced by changes in the manners and ideas that occurred mainly between 1780 
and 1830. The publication of millions of pamphlets, books, and tracts de- 
signed to elevate the morals of every class, especially those of the lower classes, 
was assisted by the establishment of schools designed to teach the ignorant 
workers how to read and to follow the precepts set forth in this literature. 
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Sermons, novels, and the innumerable tracts against the sins of the flesh had 
such an effect that by the time of Victoria’s accession the lower classes were 
better educated, better mannered, and certainly not so liable to resort to revo- 
lutionary violence as the ill-fed and immoral masses of the age of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. A change in the general moral attitude and behavior of the 
middle and upper classes was brought about by evangelism; and this, along 
with the marked improvement found in the lower classes, created the climate 
of opinion of Victorian England. 

Mr. Quinlan writes primarily for the student of literature and intellectual 
history. He is an erudite advocate who admittedly presents only one side of 
the case, for he makes no attempt to consider the influence of economic or 
political ideas on the mind and morals of the Victorians. The ideas of the 
Benthamites were certainly not evangelical in origin, and yet they may have 
had a very much greater effect in producing the Victorian point of view. Mr. 
Quinlan would not, surely, maintain that the Reform Bill of 1832 was the 
product of evangelism. Ideas of morality and reform coming from other 
sources than the writings of the Hannah Mores dominated the social and 
political thought of Victorian England. Although it is undeniable that the 
evangelicals greatly assisted in accomplishing the change in the moral attitude 
of the nation, their influence may not have been so great as Mr. Quinlan would 
have us believe. The thesis that evangelism was a major factor in changing 
the manners and ideas of the lower classes is, however, tenable, and in this 
book it is presented with a soundness of scholarship and charm of style that 


commend it to every serious student. 
Ropert B. Eck.es 


Ohio State University 


The Continental Congress. By Epmunp Copy Burnett. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1941. Pp. 757. $6.00. 


With the publication of this volume there is available at long last a de- 
tailed constitutional and administrative study of the central government dur- 
ing the years 1774-89, when the thirteen American colonies, jealous one of 
another but threatened by common dangers both from within and from with- 
out, moved slowly and often painfully from their initial venture at co-opera- 
tion in the first Continental Congress to independence from England, unsatis- 
factory confederation, and eventual union under the federal constitution. Such 
a full-length story of the American Revolution and the “‘critical period,”’ 
viewed from the vantage point of the Continental Congress, has waited a sur- 
prisingly long time to be written. No scholar, however, has ever before been so 
well qualified as Dr. Burnett to undertake the task. After devoting many years 
to the assembling and editing of the widely scattered Letters of members of the 
Continental Congress (8 vols.; Washington, 1921-36), he, in all justice, now 
becomes the first historian thoroughly to exploit this rich material together 
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with the Journals of that body (34 vols.; Washington, 1904-37). The result 
is an important contribution to American historiography and a promise of 
more to come. In his preface Mr. Burnett mentions a sequel which will give 
special emphasis to the Continental Congress as “architect and builder” of the 
federal constitution. 

In the volume at hand it is the author's declared purpose “‘to throw upon 
the screen the living and moving Congress as it went about its multitudinous 
tasks.” This he does in almost photographic fashion, even when the move- 
ment of that body was merely a creep and its life was suspended for weeks at a 
time through lack of a quorum. By stressing its difficulties and its achieve- 
ments as well as its failures, he deals more gently with it than some earlier his- 
torians have done; but, in view of the published work of Andrew C. McLaugh- 
lin and other scholars, he probably overemphasizes the failure of his prede- 
cessors to appreciate at least some of the large debt owed by the framers of the 
constitution to the men in the Continental Congress. 

Mr. Burnett’s work, however, is distinguished not so much for its original- 
ity of interpretation or for its disclosure of significant new facts as for the op- 
portunity it furnishes the reader to share intimately with the members of 
Congress their deliberations over the many perplexing problems of war and 
peace. Nearly one-half of the book is allotted to the first four of the fifteen 
years covered by it. The distribution of its emphasis among the numerous 
problems before Congress seems, in some instances, to have been determined 
by the importance of a particular issue for the future and in others by the 
amount of space devoted to it in the sources. Thus the volume includes: long 
discussions of the movement for independence; the framing of the Articles of 
Confederation; the Conway Cabal; the stormy course of the alliance with 
France; the relations between Congress and the army; and the ways and means 
of procuring men, money, and supplies. The critic cannot justly complain 
that economic issues are slighted, especially when he reads that “‘land hunger” 
and ‘“‘commerce hunger” were “‘to become the two most potent factors in cre- 
ating and shaping the destiny of the nation’’; but he may feel that the author’s 
analyses of the debates on these topics and on matters of finance would have 
been more satisfying if greater attention had been given to the personal mo- 
tives, economic and otherwise, influencing the leading delegates with regard 
to these questions. 

Whether the omission of all footnotes, the insertion of witty parenthetical 
asides and of liberal quotations from the sources, and the occasional use of 
quaint, humorous, or colloquial words or phrases (e.g., “‘tooth and toenail,” 
“‘jowering,”’ “‘piddled,” “‘relume,” “‘flop”’) have served to gratify the author’s 
expressed desire that “‘wayfaring readers’ would be attracted to this weighty 
volume, may perhaps be doubted. At least it merits their attention, as well as 
that of historians, because of the intrinsic importance of its subject, the ripe 
scholarship lavished upon it, and its relevance to revolution, war, and state- 
building at any time or place. 
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In this work there is much that is timely, either as a warning or as a guide, 
about curbing disloyalty, arousing enthusiasm for a war, defining its objec- 
tives, co-operating with an ally, resisting inflation, planning a crisis economy, 
and arriving at a satisfactory balance of power between high civil and mili- 
tary authorities. Able delegates from thirteen quasi-sovereign common- 
wealths of varying sizes, divergent antecedents, and rival economic interests, 
debating time and again for a dozen years about the proper structure and 
powers of a central government, could not fail to say many things of interest 
and value to persons today who are giving thought to the problem of a future 


world state. 
Wituram T. HutcHinson 


University of Chicago 


The man who sold Louisiana: the career of Francois Barbé-Marbois. By E. W1L- 
son Lyon. Norman, Okla.: University of Oklahoma Press, 1942. Pp. 240. 
$2.75. 


The author of Louisiana in French diplomacy has now become the biog- 
rapher of the “‘man who sold” Louisiana or, more literally, acted for Napoleon, 
the seller. He describes his book as the first ‘‘full-length” biography of Barbé- 
Marbois; and that is a task, indeed, within the compass of one hundred and 
eighty-nine pages, for the public career of Barbé began a year before Napoleon 
was born and ended four years after Louis Philippe became king of the French 
—a period of sixty-six years filled with stupendous changes. Inevitably, a 
full-length portrait in such a small frame does not always exhibit a clear back- 
ground. For example, in writing of the reforms inaugurated by Barbé-Mar- 
bois as minister of the treasury in 1801, not a word is said of the fundamental 
reorganization of the finances already carried out by Gaudin and Mollien. 
Both are first mentioned during the crisis of 1805. Another case in which the 
background suffers is the description of the Alsatian question in 1791, when 
Barbé-Marbois was sent to Ratisbon to negotiate with the Holy Roman Em- 
pire. Mr. Lyon speaks of Alsace loosely as “‘previously the personal posses- 
sion of the French King” and calls the feudatories, whose rights were affected 
by French legislation, ‘‘Alsatian nobles” or “‘Alsatian princes’; whereas those 
with whom serious conflict arose were German princes like the Duke of Wart- 
temberg, the Landgrave of Hesse-Darmstadt, and the archbishops of Cologne 
and Trier. However, brevity is so rare and excellent a virtue in a biographer 
that it seems ungrateful to complain if in a few instances it is carried too far. 

One of the most interesting chapters describes the financial crisis of 1805, 
when Barbé-Marbois—hoodwinked by the bankers and army contractors of 
the Négociants réunis and deceived by his own secretary, who expected to 
“touch” a million—enmeshed the interests of the treasury in a grandiose 
scheme for the rehabilitation of Spain, and particularly, for the importation of 
Mexican piastres to end the dearth of coin. The result was a panic in the 
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midst of the Austerlitz campaign. Napoleon flew into a rage when he learned 
the details and dismissed the minister summarily, even brutally. Mr. Lyon 
thinks that Barbé-Marbois was treated too harshly; but that, though scrupu- 
lously honest and a good administrator, he was not financier enough to travel 
in such company as the ‘‘United Merchants.” Fortunately, he had a strong 
friend at court, Lebrun; and Napoleon soon appointed the fallen minister first 
president of the new Cour des comptes, a court which he presided over with 
distinction almost continuously for the rest of his public life. 

In preparing this work Mr. Lyon was able to examine not only the public 
collections of France but also the family papers and the manuscript memoirs 
of Barbé-Marbois himself. It is to be hoped that these have survived the 
German invasion and will eventually be published, for, judging from the quo- 


tations, they must be unusually interesting. 
Henry E. Bourne 
Western Reserve University 


Friedrich von Gentz, defender of the old order. By Paut R. Sweet. Madison 
Wis.: University of Wisconsin Press, 1941. Pp. 326. $4.00. 


Sui margini del Congresso di Vienna: diario di Ferdinando Cornacchia (Gen- 
naio-Settembre, 1815). Edited by Francesco Lemmi. (‘‘Biblioteca storica 
del Risorgimento italiano,” No. 8, edited by Corrapo BARBAGGALLO and 
Errore Rota.) Genoa: Societa anonima editrice Dante Alighieri, 1940. 
Pp. 136. L. 8. 


The Congress of Vienna is the common denominator of these two books. 
Friedrich von Gentz was the secretary of the Congress, and to him was en- 
trusted the task of preparing the final draft of the treaty; Ferdinando Cornac- 
chia was present on the outskirts as an adviser on Parmesan affairs. 

Professor Sweet’s book is the first full-length biography of Friedrich von 
Gentz to appear in the English language and the first biography in any lan- 
guage since the publication in 1901 of Eugen Guglia’s Friedrich v. Gentz: eine 
biographische Studie. In the intervening forty years much research has been 
done on Gentz and the historical epoch in which he lived. The older Ger- 
man biographies of Schmidt-Weissenfels (1859) and Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 
(1867) are very much out of date. This biography is an expansion and revision 
of the author’s unpublished doctoral dissertation at the University of Wiscon- 
sin. For his source material the author has relied heavily on Gentz’s diaries 
and letters and on the researches of Fournier, Stern, Webster, Srbik, Buck- 
land, and the Wittichen brothers. He has visited the archives of Vienna, Ber- 
lin, and London and has utilized new materials, particularly those dealing 
with Gentz’s financial affairs. 

The Gentz who emerges from these pages “‘was an earthy man. He liked 
food, women, soft beds” (p. 287). He spent money recklessly and was gen- 
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erally in financial difficulties. He had convictions, but, like those of most men, 
they were influenced by his sources of income. He was not venal, however. 
He believed in the maintenance of European peace by balance of power, and 
he sold his services to those governments that were trying to restore the pre- 
revolutionary equilibrium. This is quite a different Gentz from that of the 
German liberals of a century ago. 

Gentz had two careers: from 1792 to 1812 he was primarily a publicist and 
a propagandist; from 1812 to his death in 1832 he was a diplomat, a secretary, 
and an adviser to Metternich. Mr. Sweet gives equal space to both careers, 
but his treatment of Gentz as a diplomat is much the better. This phase of 
Gentz’s life has not been studied so much as the other, and here the author has 
made an original contribution, especially in the period following the Congress 
of Vienna. In this period Gentz became a co-worker with Metternich and ex- 
erted considerable influence on Austrian policies with respect to Germany, 
Latin America, and the Eastern Question. He was very instrumental in the 
formulation of the Karlsbad decrees; he “drew up the document which the 
Prussians assented to at Teplitz and which formed the basis for the press 
measure agreed upon at Karlsbad”’ (p. 223). He was well informed concerning 
the New World and he “‘was largely responsible for Austria’s attitude” (p. 
236) toward the question of Latin-American independence. ‘‘Of the European 
conservatives Gentz alone realized the full significance”’ (p. 238) of the Monroe 
Doctrine. However, his specialty was the Eastern Question, and Mr. Sweet 
concludes that ‘“‘Gentz’s influence on Austria’s Eastern policy was great” (p. 
244). 

The treatment of Gentz as an anti-revolutionary and anti-Bonapartist 
writer is not so satisfactory. Considering the fact that Gentz won his Euro- 
pean reputation as a political writer, there is not enough emphasis here on the 
presentation and analysis of his ideas and literary style. There is no lengthy 
digest here of any of Gentz’s outstanding polemics, no developed account of 
his balance-of-power philosophy. And yet it is as a writer on international 
politics that Gentz has the most significance for our times. He, too, lived in a 
period when the European balance of power was being upset, and he wrote at 
length concerning the problems of the restoration of peace. In short, this 
biography is much better diplomatic history than intellectual history. 

Mr. Sweet is an impartial historian. He has put Gentz into no formula. 
Faithful to his sources and with a minimum of interruption, he presents Gentz 
as he lived and wrote from year to year. This biography is well written. The 
sentences are readable—at times colorful and animated, as in the description 
of the vacillation of Frederick William III after the capitulation of Ulm (p. 
109). Frequent and sometimes lengthy quotations from Gentz’s letters give 
life and “‘punch”’ to the narrative. 

To the available diaries of the Congress of Vienna is now added the diary 
of Ferdinando Cornacchia, edited by Professor Francesco Lemmi, of the Uni- 
versity of Turin. Cornacchia was a native of Parma and served in the Na- 
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poleonic administrative system as subprefect at Borgo San Donnino and at 
Parma. After the defeat of Napoleon in 1814 he was sent to Vienna to advise 
the Austrian government on problems relating to Parma, which, according to 
the Treaty of Fontainebleau, had been assigned to Marie Louise. Although he 
arrived on September 17, 1814, the diary does not begin until February 18, 
1815, and it continues until September 26, 1815—more than three months 
after the termination of the Congress, Cornacchia having been detained in 
Vienna until that time by the Austrian police. 

To the historian of the ‘“‘main show” at the Congress of Vienna, Cornac- 
chia’s diary is of slight value. He was not a diplomatic representative to the 
Congress, and he remained always on the periphery. Whatever Cornacchia 
knew about the activities of the Committee of Five he learned at second hand, 
frequently even more indirectly. However, to the historian interested in the 
treatment of Italian affairs by the Congress of Vienna the diary is more valu- 
able. It is most valuable as a primary source on the disposition by the Con- 
gress of the duchies of Parma, Piacenza, and Guastalla. Nor can the biog- 
rapher of Marie Louise overlook it; it contains numerous references to Marie 
Louise and her court at Schénbrunn, and there are references to the King of 
Rome. 

Cornacchia’s diary is also very valuable as a record of the reactions of the 
Congress of Vienna to the return of Napoleon from the island of Elba. Begin- 
ning with the entries for March 7, 1815, the diary becomes a catalogue of 
Viennese rumors and gossip concerning the escaped Corsican and the events of 
the Hundred Days. The social historian of the Congress will find here much 


useful material. 
Rosert G. DuNBAR 
Colorado State College 


France and the Levant: from the Bourbon Restoration to the Peace of Kutiah. By 
VERNON JOHN Puryear. (“University of California publications in his- 
tory,’ Vol. XXVII.) Berkeley: University of California Press, 1941. Pp. 
252. $2.50. 


This is the third in the series of Professor Puryear’s Near Eastern studies, 
of which its immediate predecessor was International economics and diplomacy 
in the Near East (1834-1853) (cf. Journal, VIII [1936], 112). As in his previous 
books, Mr. Puryear is not interested in following the well-trodden paths, diplo- 
matic and military, of the period. He has chosen to develop as well some of the 
lesser-known economic factors. He points out that French commercial and 
diplomatic interests shifted to Egypt after the first failure to re-establish the 
French eighteenth-century trade in the whole Levant. French merchants be- 
came interested in the cotton markets of Egypt while French military and 
naval missions were active under Mehemet Ali. After the “humanitarian” in- 
tervention in the Greek revolt, the aggressive minister Polignac considered, 
among several schemes, the “‘Drovetti plan.’’ This plan would have had Me- 
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hemet Ali conquer and rule the three Barbary regencies under French aus- 
pices. When the British opposed this scheme, Polignac directed a purely 
French attack on Algiers, and Mehemet Ali turned his attention to the con- 
quest of Syria. 

The documents cited by Mr. Puryear prove that the French agents did not 
inspire Mehemet Ali’s attack on his overlord, although within certain limits 
the Pasha’s actions had the approval of the French government. Also, the 
French representatives were the only true mediators between Mehemet Ali 
and Mahmoud at the Peace of Kutiah. One objection might be raised, and 
that to one of the conclusions of the author, such as the following passage: 
“The Levant not only allured Restoration France to trade revival, ... . but 
it also eventually afforded the steppingstone to empire.’ Professor Henri 
Hauser, of the University of Paris, in the preface (dated February 24,1938) 
has this to say in reply: ‘To qualify as ‘imperialistic’ the policy of France in 
the Near East between the fall of Napoleon and the appearance of the Syrian- 
Egyptian difficulties seems to me to exceed reality.” The reviewer also raises 
the question: would not Polignac have sent an expedition to Algiers, as he 
eventually did, even if there had been no Mehemet Ali? 

All in all, however, we are again in great debt to Mr. Puryear for his most 
careful exposition of the commercial, as well as many of the diplomatic, as- 
pects of Near Eastern history. This is a thoroughly well-documented work, 
based on researches in the many archives of Paris, Vienna, Berlin, London, 
and Marseille. There is an excellently arranged and annotated bibliography, 
which omits some of the items listed in the previous volume of the series or 
which will be listed in the next or projected volume, ‘“‘Napoleon and eastern 
Europe.”” We look forward to the early appearance of this next study. 


WiiuuaMm W. Eppy 
Lafayette College 


The correspondence of Charles Arbuthnot. Edited for the Royal Historical Soci- 
ety by A. Aspinall. (““Camden third series,” Vol. LXV.) London: Royal 
Historical Society, 1941. Pp. 268. 


Secretary of the treasury from 1809 to 1823, Charles Arbuthnot was the 
close confident of the Tory leaders, managed the party press, and handled the 
government patronage. From 1823 to 1830 he held other offices and remained 
close to the more important ministers. From 1834 to his death in 1850 he 
lived with the Duke of Wellington at Apsley House. 

In this correspondence there is little of importance before 1820. The only 
letter on the trial of Queen Caroline indicates clearly the desire of the minis- 
ters to find some reasonable excuse for dropping the bill. In a series of letters 
after the trial Liverpool expresses his anger at the king’s attitude to his govern- 
ment and his (Liverpool's) desire ‘‘to be thoroughly and honourably released.” 
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The correspondence reflects strongly the resentment within the government 
of Canning’s influence over Liverpool after 1823, the difficulties with the king 
over the South American republics, Arbuthnot’s fear of Huskisson and his 
policies, and the efforts to retain Liverpool in 1825 on the part of colleagues 
who already feared a Canningite-Whig coalition. Much of Wellington’s mind 
is revealed throughout. 

Arbuthnot’s guesses at what the Whigs were doing after 1830 were any- 
thing but accurate and always deeply prejudiced. The Tory attitude to the 
Reform Bill is described clearly and forcefully. It was not until 1836 that 
Wellington and his intimate friends could get over talking about revolution 
and utter ruin. There are letters from Palmerston, Duncannon, and Hardinge 
on conditions in Ireland. 

An important memorandum by the king’s private secretary on William 
1V’s reasons for dismissing the first Melbourne ministry confirms the evidence 
of the memorandum in Stockmar’s Memoirs that William’s determination to 
defend the Irish Church and maintain “‘conservative”’ principles was the basic 
factor. In this matter too many historians have been misled by the Melbourne 
papers. 

There is very little for the economic historian. Nothing is added to our 
knowledge of the social history of the period, but some of its features are 
brought out rather sharply. Lord Liverpool did “‘not like travelling on Sunday 
without necessity.”” Arbuthnot believed that he went fourteen miles by rail- 
way in forty minutes and was so frightened by the speed that he hoped never 
to see a railway engine again. But “‘they will do wonders for trade.” 

The editing is remarkably well done. That, of course, is what we have come 
to expect of Mr. Aspinall. It is very difficult to find “‘slips.”” A note on the 
Waverers (p. 154) is not quite satisfactory. Their promise to vote for the sec- 
ond reading of the Reform Bill was not conditioned on amendments being 
made, although they hoped for amendments in committee after the second 
reading was passed. There was no plan of reform outlined in the letter re- 
ferred to in a note on page 183; Graham was merely asked to sound out cer- 
tain persons on topics that were listed. Those are very small matters among 
so much that is accurate and excellent. 

Cuester W. New 
McMaster University 


A generation of materialism, 1871-1900. By Caruton J. H. Hayes. (““The 
rise of modern Europe,” edited by Wriuram L. Lancer.) New York: 
Harper & Bros. Pp. 390. $3.75. 


After so much specialized and collaboratory work has been done on the last 
three decades of the nineteenth century, Professor Hayes’s fascinating con- 
tribution to W. L. Langer’s series represents a first attempt not only to syn- 
chronize but to synthesize the various trends of the period. The book is di- 
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vided into nine chapters the titles of which indicate its comprehensive scope 
and well-planned architecture. Chapters i and viii mainly give a political 
analysis of the first and the last decades; a group of three chapters deals with 
tendencies spreading from the seventies (namely, the “‘fruition of liberalism,” 
the ‘‘mechanizing of work and thought,” and modernism in religion and 
realism in the arts); another equally extensive group describes the forces 
which rise mainly in the eighties, overshadowing and eventually interlocking 
with the liberal heritage (the “‘emergence of the masses,’’ the ‘‘resurgence of 
economic nationalism and national imperialism,” and the ‘‘seed of totali- 
tarianism”’). The last chapter, in a somewhat paradoxical turn, sums up the 
period as the “‘climax of the enlightenment”’ and yet dismisses the reader with 
dark forebodings. A most valuable bibliographical essay is appended. Among 
the illustrations those taken from the Bettman Archives are very graphic; 
others seem rather incidentally chosen. In passing, it may be remarked that 
the “‘yellow peril” (No. 61) was not actually designed by William II but by a 
professor of fine arts (H. Knackfuss) and that ‘Bismarck in retirement” (No. 
62) introduces an idyllic note which seems rather at variance with the subject 
as well as with the author’s literary intentions. 

For the book itself is fundamentally a book of critical reappraisal, leading 
to all but an idyllic outlook. In a way its trend toward disillusionment is most 
refreshing. Conventional views are disposed of very energetically. While the 
author, of course, characterizes the spreading glories of material civilization 
and scientific positivism, he strictly refrains from glorifying progress itself. 
His revaluation is no more hindsight and pragmatism, according to which 
“the proof of the pudding is in the eating” (p. 117). The analysis penetrates 
into the fallacies of almost every political and spiritual camp. Showing up 
many of the alleged “‘certainties” of the late nineteenth century as illusions 
(cf. the interesting quotation taken from Huxley [p. 131, n. 9]), Mr. Hayes 
brilliantly illuminates their metaphysical (or antimetaphysical) background. 
He chastises the faulty pride in material achievements and the presumed ef- 
ficacy of the evolutionary process. In the new century—through Planck and 
Einstein—the certainties were eventually shaken in science as they were to 
disappear politically and socially. This penetrating analysis involves another 
ourstanding merit: the author’s complete freedom from any national bias. 
Critical and often caustic remarks are meted out to every country. Allowing 
for no Pharisaism, the author’s truly universal point of view disposes of the 
easy black-and-white manner. Brilliant examples of this impartial conception 
are the chapters on the spread and decay of what is aptly called “‘sectional 
liberalism,” or on nationalism and racialism, ‘‘a kind of vitamin in the na- 
tional imperialism of the age.”” No less balanced are the paragraphs on the 
“‘pan-’’ movements or the tragedy of national minorities common throughout 
Europe. 

In view of the comprehensive and penetrating character of the work, it would 
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be out of place to take issue with the author in questions of detail. Only in order 
to serve a new edition, may a few misprints and other minutiae be noted: Kines 
instead of Knies, page 200; Eugen Richter was not a lawyer (p. 68), J. Most 
not an Austrian (p. 182); Waldersee, in 1900, had not headed the general staff 
for nine years (p. 301); the remark on Holstein (p. 326) may give the wrong 
impression that he actually left his key position in 1899; the cleavage over the 
anti-Socialist law in 1889 came about because of the expatriation clause, not 
the question of perpetuity. All these are trifles. With regard to other objec- 
tions the author would be entitled to repeat his own words on the followers of 
Darwif, who “brushed aside specialists ....as though they were mos- 
quitos.”’ The reviewer, therefore, would like to set forth only one more general 
remark. In the light of Mr. Hayes’s criticism, hardly any event or trend of 
the age passes muster except perhaps the Catholic social movement. Among 
the many brilliant character sketches, few are written with sympathy like that 
of Leo XIII. Everywhere one senses a deep disappointment. To a European 
historian whose formative years have not fallen within the late nineteenth 
century this period has never appeared as a ‘‘golden age’’; he therefore feels 
perhaps less disillusioned. He would point out that, in addition to Leonine 
social policy, there were other important movements which did not look at 
labor as just a commodity and which objected to the pagan doctrine of 
progress. Philosophical and cultural criticism was long under way. As far 
as historians are concerned, a European figure like Jakob Burckhardt should 
not be omitted. Apart from him there was a revived interest in idealistic 
philosophy and the history of ideas. Conservative forces did not merely gain 
‘*a new lease on life’’; in politics the antiracial and antiimperialist elements of 
the Bismarck tradition had more influence on many men schooled in the new 
century than had those tendencies upon which the present volume’ focuses. 
Space forbids further comment. It may suffice to say that, among its many 
outstanding features, the Generation of materialism also involves a problem of 
“generation” in historiography. 
Hans RorHre.s 
Brown University 





A wavering friendship: Russia and Austria, 1876-1878. By Grorce Hoover 
Rupp. (‘Harvard historical studies,” Vol. XLIX.) Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1941. Pp. 599. $5.00. 


Dr. Rupp has made a detailed analysis of Russo-Austrian relations from 
1876 to 1878. To furnish entertainment of a scholarly nature in his labor he 
has concentrated biographical material of the chief Russian and Austrian 
diplomats of the period. Whether reading for pleasure or for serious study, 
this book is very worth while to students of Balkan history. Fulfilling a long- 
felt need, Mr. Rupp has used the printed Russian material but has not pur- 
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sued his study in the Russian archives, which is a source that should be ex- 
ploited sometime. Yet he has gone further than any other student, up to the 
time of his writing, in utilizing Moscovite sources as well as the Austrian ar- 
chives, and also in using some Hungarian source material. 

The author has as the theme for his book the breakup of the close friend- 
ship between Russia and Austria from 1876 to 1878. In chapter i he has 
studied the basis for an entente between the two powers nearest and most in- 
terested in the Balkan Peninsula. Their need for an understanding was has- 
tened by the development of the revolution of 1875 in Bosnia and Herzego- 
vina against Turkey. Out of this situation came the meeting at Berlin in 
May, 1876, of the German, Russian, and Austrian diplomats. The necessity 
to reach an understanding as to the division of the Turkish estate between 
Austria and Russia brought about the Reichstadt agreement in July, 1876, 
which apparently permitted Russian influence in the Balkans except in Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, where Austria had her interest recognized. This agreement, 
along with the way the Russian and Austrian diplomats set it down upon 
paper, provided opportunity for misunderstandings and recriminations which 
the author carefully examines. 

Germany played an important role in this period of wavering friendship. 
As Bismarck saw the situation, Germany had to be protected from a French 
war of revenge. Having this possibility in mind, he could not give up Russian 
friendship, nor could he see Austria overwhelmed by Russia. Both powers 
sought his strong support. Bismarck’s unenviable position made even more 
possible the futility of Gorchakov’s search for a European mandate to solve 
the Balkan difficulties. Arising out of this failure and the need to clarify the 
application of the Reichstadt convention, the Budapest conventions were 
made in January, 1877, before Russia went to war with Turkey in that year. 
Significantly, the influence of nationalism in Russia forced the autocratic tsar 
into war for his brother-Slavs. And yet he was willing to bargain away the 
Bosnians—for a price. 

The Russo-Turkish war of 1877-78 brought with it a series of diplomatic 
involvements, and finally Andrassy, the Austro-Hungarian foreign minister, 
was upset when the Treaty of San Stefano became known. For him this situa- 
tion was eased by England’s threatening activity concerning the outcome of 
the Russo-Turkish war. Until this treaty was known, Andrassy felt no great 
need of watching its negotiation, since he had already obtained, in a general 
way, what he wanted for Austria, namely, the occupation of Bosnia and Her- 
zegovina. 

But the creation of the larger Bulgaria, the Russian failure to consult with 
Austria about peace terms in March of 1878, and the brusque actions of Igna- 
tyev—all finally caused Austria to join Disraeli in an effort to restrict Russia. 
On the other hand, Bismarck had not measured up to Russian expectations in 
repaying the debt of 1870-71 and had supported Austria. By the time of the 
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Congress of Berlin, Austria and Russia had reached the end of their intimate 
friendship. Yet Austria had obtained the right to occupy two Turkish prov- 
inces without a war. 


JoHN HuNnzIKER 
Bethel College 





Briton and Turk. By Puuuap P. Graves. London: Hutchinson & Co., 1941. 
Pp. 260. 12s. 6d. 


This book describes in detail Anglo-Turkish relations from 1878 to the end 
of 1940, with an introductory summary of their development from 1790 to 
the Congress of Berlin. The author is thoroughly competent to deal with the 
subject. He has been correspondent of the Times in the Near East since 1906, 
with only four years of interruption; he knew personally the leading Turkish 
politicians of that period, and his uncle held important posts in Salonika and 
Athens. He has supplemented his personal knowledge by careful study of 
the published official documents and important books, such as Bernadotte 
Schmitt’s work on The annexation of Bosnia, 1908-1909 (Journal, X [1938], 
124-26), and A. A. Pallis’ Greece’s Anatolian adventure, which showed that 
Metaxas was right in trying to dissuade Venizelos from the Smyrna adventure. 

His thesis is that an Anglo-Turkish entente was impossible while Turkey 
remained a medieval theocracy. He considers Disraeli’s Turcophile policy as 
‘*superficial’’ and reminds us that Queen Victoria wanted war against Russia 
in 1877 despite the lessons of the Crimea. He criticizes British blindness to the 
German advance into Turkish affairs, which even his famous Balkan col- 
league, Bouchier, failed to see. He was in Cairo during the Akaba affair of 
1906, which he illustrates by a map; another map shows at a glance the terri- 
torial losses of Turkey since 1878; and a third displays Turkey today, includ- 
ing the cession of Alexandretta. He was an eyewitness of the fighting at Con- 
stantinople in 1909, when he was reported to have been killed. He tells how 
the Young Turks, from whom Britain expected so much, united all the non- 
Turks of Turkey against them. But he had no illusions about the permanent 
union of the Balkan Christians. Commenting on the second Balkan War, he 
writes: ‘“The association of the four Allies had been temporary, their jeal- 
ousies dated from the middle ages.”’ So at the Balkan Conference of 1930 the 
reviewer heard a delegate say that there was only one way to create Balkan 
union—to burn the history books. The instances of lack of diplomatic fore- 
sight at the time of the Balkan wars might be increased, but a brilliant excep- 
tion was the dragoman Fitzmaurice, who was removed to London to placate 
the Committee of Union and Progress; while the British ambassador during 
the critical time of the Great War had been selected not because of his knowl- 
edge but because of his lack of prepossessions. 

All who know Greece will agree with the judgment that the exchange of 
populations in 1923 had made Greece “‘a more compact and homogeneous na- 
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tion than ever before.’””’ Greek Macedonia is now almost wholly Greek save 
for the Jews of Salonika and the Bulgarians of Florina. The abolition of the 
caliphate is shown to have benefited Britain, especially in India; and the im- 
provement in Anglo-Turkish relations is traced from the Treaty of Angora in 
1926 through the three Credits’ Agreements of 1938 to the tripartite treaty 
of 1940. There was a simultaneous improvement in Greco-Turkish relations 
inaugurated by Venizelos and continued by his successors. The reviewer saw 
the Turkish flag acclaimed in Athens; and a Turkish envoy laid a wreath on 
the cenotaph of the Greek Unknown Warrior, who had died fighting against 
the Turks. 


Durban, South Africa 


WILLIAM MILLER 


Black lamb and grey falcon: a journey through Yugoslavia. By Resecca WEsT. 
2 vols. New York: Viking Press, 1941. Pp. 1181. $7.50. 


The Balkans have long exercised a fascination on English ladies. Seventy- 
five years ago the Misses Muir Mackenzie and Irby published their classic 
Travels in the Slavonic provinces of Turley in Europe (1867); in our own time 
Miss Edith Durham and Lady Grogan have interested themselves in Albania 
and Bulgaria respectively. Now comes Miss Rebecca West, a well-known 
novelist, with a tremendous plaidoyer for Yugoslavia. Miss West knew 
nothing of Yugoslavia until October 9, 1934, when, lying in a hospital recover- 
ing from an operation, she heard the radio announce the killing of King 
Alexander at Marseilles. This violent deed aroused her emotions to such an 
extent that as soon as she could travel, she made a preliminary visit to Yugo- 
slavia; she studied the history of the country and its language; and in 1937 
she made a leisurely journey of some months with her husband. It is this 
second journey, which took her to most of the important places and to in- 
numerable obscure ones, that she has now written up in a most remarkable 
and valuable book. 

The title is inspired by Serbian customs and tradition. At Ovche Polye, the 
Sheep’s Field, near Veles in Macedonia, Miss West witnessed the sacrifice of 
black lambs on St. George’s Eve—a rite which appears to be a pre-Christian 
fertility cult and has survived among the Orthodox, the Moslems, and the 
gypsies of the district; the spectacle was most repulsive to her, but it illus- 
trated her thesis that Balkan life and conditions are to be explained only by 
Balkan history. The grey falcon was the Prophet Elijah who flew, in that 
shape, to Tsar Lazar before the battle of Kossovo and bade him choose be- 
tween an earthly and a heavenly kingdom. According to the legend, Lazar 
chose the latter and devoted his energies to building a church instead of to 
preparations against the Turks, and disaster resulted. With the necessary 
modifications—preoccupation with finance taking the place of religious 
ecstasy—Miss West applies the lesson to the England of Lord Baldwin and 
Neville Chamberlain. 
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The book is written in the form of a travelogue, that is to say, the incidents 
of the journey are related, scenery is described, the architecture of towns is 
discussed, and the personal reactions of the travelers are set forth constantly 
and in detail. Yet it is much more than a travelogue. Completely convinced 
as she is that the present is to be explained by the past, Miss West has some- 
thing, and sometimes a great deal, to say about the history of the places visited 
and about the history of the country in general. Perhaps one-third of the 
narrative consists of historical writing, and good historical writing (which is 
not always achieved by novelists who turn historians). Thus her account of 
King Alexander and Queen Draga is admirably done; and, since Miss West 
is an accomplished artist, she emphasizes the tragedy of the last Obrenovich 
by the succeeding sketch of the austere and dignified and popular Peter 
Karageorgevich. The only difficulty with her method is that she follows 
geography rather than chronology; so that, having visited Zagreb before 
Sarajevo, Sarajevo before Belgrade, and Belgrade before Skoplye, we read 
about Stephen Radich before we hear of Francis Ferdinand of Habsburg, and 
we follow the course of Serbian history in the nineteenth century before we get 
to Stephen Dushan and the Nemanya dynasty. Inasmuch, however, as most 
readers will probably have heard of Radich and King Alexander but not of 
Dushan, the plan of proceeding from the known to the unknown is not without 
its merits, at least in a book designed to present Yugoslavia to a doubting 
world. 

Miss West does not like imperial rule and conditions, even the British (“I 
hate the corpses of empire, they stink as nothing else” [I, 280]). So she gives 
the same picture of Turkish rule in the Balkans as did Sir Charles Eliot in his 
classic Turkey in Europe (1900); she is resentful of the Venetian exploitation 
of Dalmatia and of Napoleon’s betrayal of Ragusa; Austrian rule in Bosnia 
and elsewhere is described as “‘sheer negativism.’’ She suggests that Austrian 
machinations were involved in the assassination of Danilo of Montenegro in 
1860 and of Michael of Serbia in 1868, and she is highly critical of the arrange- 
ments at Sarajevo on June 28, 1914, going so far as to say that the failure to 
inform the chauffeur of Francis Ferdinand’s car of the change of route, after 
the first attempt to kill him, ‘‘cannot have been accidental” (I, 349). As she 
also has sharp things to say about the policy of imperial Russia, Fascist Italy, 
and Nazi Germany, she cannot be accused of undue prejudice against Habs- 
burg Austria. Miss West says that Francis Ferdinand ‘“‘abandoned his plan 
of the Triune Monarchy, for reasons too delicate to be freely discussed”’ (I, 
337). This is certainly contrary to what is usually asserted. Likewise the 
statement that Ferdinand of Bulgaria ‘‘made a secret pact” with Francis 
Joseph ‘‘towards the end of 1913, that he should place all the resources of 
Bulgaria at the disposal of Austria and Germany, provided he was given a 
large portion of Serbian and Greek and Rumanian territory if he kept his 
throne and a fat pension if his subjects expelled him” (I, 578), is not con- 
firmed by any published evidence. To historians the most interesting incident 
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in the book will surely be Miss West’s account of her visit with the sister of 
Nedyelyko Chabrinovich, the second of the conspirators of Sarajevo (I, 414— 
29). In Miss West’s opinion, the notion tentatively put forward by Professor 
Seton-Watson that Chabrinovich’s father was a spy in the service of Austria 
is not tenable; the story was circulated by a rejected suitor of Nedyelyko’s 
sister, who wished to bring discredit on the family. 

In 1925 the reviewer visited many of the places where Miss West went in 
1937 and was fascinated to read her account of her political discussions in 
Zagreb, Sarajevo, Belgrade, and Skoplye; for the same political issues were 
still being talked about in much the same terms. To be sure, Radich had been 
replaced by Machek and Pashich by Stoyandinovich; but, clearly, the more 
things changed, the more they remained the same. The only exception was 
that Miss West could note the cordial relations obtaining in Macedonia and 
Old Serbia between Serbs and Albanians, which was in marked contrast with 
earlier tension. 

A most pleasing feature of the book is the casual revelation of Yugoslav 
national traits, such as the ability to eat large meals in the middle of the day, 
the penchant for talking, and the ‘‘co-equal strains of extreme fastidiousness 
and extreme slovenliness” observable among the Moslems of Bosnia. ‘‘*The 
Serbs love breadstuffs almost as much as the Scots” (I, 490). ‘Military 
service appears to be the only thing that makes a Slav calm”’ (I, 490). Miss 
West is at great pains to emphasize the universal poverty and the prevalence 
of tuberculosis. 

Without the author’s having in the least intended it, her volume has be- 
come a “document” which future historians will value highly, for it provides 
a clear picture of Yugoslavia a couple of years before its fate was thrown into 
the balance by the outbreak of war. In her brilliant pages one can read both 
the failures and the successes of the state established in 1918—and in conse- 
quence speculate on the chances of its being re-established after the present 
war. In the ‘Epilogue,’ Miss West describes the Serbian revolution of 1941 
which threw out Prince Paul and installed Peter II; she insists that, from the 
king down, all realized that there was no chance of successful resistance to the 
German onslaught, but “‘they chose to perish” because their history left them 
no choice and because their history also taught them that they would not die, 


just as they did not die after Kossovo. 
BEeRNADOTTE E. Scumitt 


University of Chicago 


Flight in winter. By Joun Curnton Apams. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1942. Pp. 281. $3.00. 


Here is a timely and stirring account of Serbia’s heroic struggle against the 
Central Powers in the first two years of the war of 1914-18. The author spent 
most of 1936-37 in Yugoslavia and spoke with many former Serb officers and 
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soldiers who participated in the flight over the Albanian mountains in the 
winter of 1915-16. Of the published primary materials, considerable use is 
made of Milan G. Nedich, Srpska voyska na Albanskoy golgoti (Belgrade, 1937), 
which contains many documents from the Serbian archives. No exhaustive 
bibliography is attempted; in fact, the list of works mentioned is rather small. 
There are no footnotes, though the chief sources for each chapter are indicated 
at the end of the volume. 

The ebb and flow of Serbia’s fortunes are described with much feeling and 
sympathy. At the same time, Serbia’s enemies are not painted as archdemons, 
and cognizance is taken of the complicated counterambitions and irrecon- 
cilable antagonisms existing among the Balkan states. Twice in the fall and 
winter of 1914 the Serbs wrought the miracle—to borrow the title of the initial 
chapter—of repulsing the Austrian attempts to overrun their country. A year 
later, however, Serb resistance collapsed before the combined forces of Ger- 
many, Austria, and Bulgaria. Overpowered and nearly encircled on the his- 
toric field of Kosovo, the Serbs, rather than surrender or fight a suicidal battle 
as their forefathers had done in 1389 against the Turks, decided on the flight 
over the Albanian mountains as the only hope of insuring the survival of their 
state and the realization of the Pan-Serb dream. The terrible experiences in 
the mountains were followed by new hardships on the coast, where the army 
was again almost captured before the Allies could arrange to transport it to 
the Greek island of Corfu. 

Professor Adams’ account of these events does not purport to be a contribu- 
tion to the military history of the Balkan campaigns. The fortunes of Serbia’s 
army are viewed rather as a story of great human suffering and achievement. 
This tale of horror, tragedy, and success assumes epic proportions, and the 
reviewer agrees that it is well worth telling. A penchant for the theatrical and 
for arresting descriptions leads at times to expressions which are awkward and 
overdone. Reference to Professor Seton-Watson, for example, as “the terrify- 
ingly mild Balkan expert”’ (p. 34) is striking but confusing. The disgression 
at the end of the chapter ‘““The mountains,” to argue that the flight was as 
great a feat as either the retreat of Xenophon or that of Napoleon from Mos- 
cow, unnecessarily breaks the suspense of the story and introduces insignifi- 
cant polemical issues. The few errors of fact, such as (p. 27) ‘Belgrade fell on 
December 2, the birthday of Emperor Francis Joseph’ (who came to the 
throne on that day but was born on August 18), are unimportant to the main 
theme of the book. Mr. Adams has succeeded well in doing what he proposed 
to do, and his fascinating book should help stimulate greater interest in a 
study of the Balkans, a much neglected and misunderstood field. 


Mitton MvuELDER 
Michigan State College 
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War as a social institution: the historian’s perspective. Edited for the American 
Historical Association by Jesse D. CLarKson and Tuomas C. CocuRaAn. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1941. Pp. 334. $3.50. 


Lately the meetings of the American Historical Association have tended 
more and more to be integrated around a theme of immediate and paramount 
importance, not only for the historian, but for man; and to draw upon other 
social sciences for a correlated and integrated interpretation of the great prob- 
lems of our generation. Thus the meeting of 1940 was devoted to the discus- 
sion of war as a social institution, applying to it the historian’s perspective. A 
number of the papers presented at this meeting have now been issued in book 
form. The editors have shown remarkable skill in arranging the papers into 
a well-co-ordinated and integrated presentation, although their own foreword 
is rather colorless and speaks, for instance, of wars in the age of nationalism as 
bringing “‘results useful to the rulers of peoples,” just as some eighteenth- 
century propagandists have regarded religion as ‘“‘useful to kings and priests.” 
The problem is not so simple as that. The foreword also seems to be unduly 
fascinated by the Treaty of Versailles as the real background of this war. Japan 
appears “‘at the far ends of the earth”; but the essential fact in the present 
situation is that there are no far ends of the earth—the earth has become one. 
All readers will be, however, grateful to the editors, who have solved, with 
remarkable success, a most difficult problem: to work out of twenty-seven 
unrelated and highly individualistic papers a treatise on war which has become 
a book of real interest to a wide circle of readers and which follows a logical 
arrangement and ends appropriately in a paper on “‘the failure of isolation.” 

Naturally, the papers are of different interest and of unequal value to dif- 
ferent readers. The reviewer can do no more than mention a few points which 
were of interest to him. Troyer S. Anderson concludes his paper on the Treaty 
of Versailles with the warning that “‘not a treaty of delicacy, but one of 
strength and authority seems to be required,” and he has no patience with ‘‘a 
liberalism debauched by ethical self-indulgence in beliefs which no longer face 
the facts of the world in which we live.”” The remarks by Max Lerner about 
democracy and war and by Arthur Rosenberg about war and dictatorship are 
excellent. Against all historical evidence and against all the evidence in the 
present war, the defeatist attitude was current a short while ago that democ- 
racy cannot survive war or else that it leads necessarily to the establishment 
of dictatorship. Mr. Rosenberg rightly points out that there has been no case 
in which a modern totalitarian dictatorship has been the direct result of a 
war, certainly not of an effort to win a war. Mussolini, Hitler, and Stalin be- 
came dictators in peacetime; Lenin and Pétain became dictators to liquidate 


a war. 

Of the papers discussing the present war and American foreign policy, this 
reviewer was much impressed by William W. Lockwood’s chapter on Japan, 
in which he points out that Japan bears a heavy responsibility for the present 
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war and that its expansionist policies are in no way attributable to economic 
reasons. Although ‘‘the study of American history leads to no inevitable con- 
clusions regarding American foreign policy,” as the editors rightly point out 
—because American foreign policy depends not alone upon American history 
but upon new factors outside America, upon new challenges for which new 
responses must be found—the volume nevertheless shows a remarkable unity 
in all the papers concerned with the immediate issue. There is not one iso- 
lationist voice raised. The least openly interventionist paper, that by Benja- 
min H. Williams, points out that President Roosevelt’s speech of October, 
1937, in which he suggested the quarantine of aggressors, “‘was clear-sighted 
and statesmanlike. The vigorous opposition of isolationists made it politically 
impossible to carry out the policy at that time. This failure has constituted 
one of the major blunders in all American diplomatic history.”” And Mr. Wil- 
liams concludes that we are obliged to accept leadership in the nontotalitarian 
world and that that will mean a diplomatic revolution for us, as viewed from 
the past history of America, but there is no alternative. In a very well- 
balanced paper Albert K. Weinberg gives an extremely sane appraisal of 
President Roosevelt’s foreign policy in the context of American tradition. 
D. F. Fleming’s concluding paper repeats the well-known, but still not well- 
known enough, story of how we could have saved ourselves and mankind if 
we had been farsighted enough to adapt our thought and policy to changing 
world circumstances. On the whole, this is a stimulating book which should 
not remain confined to the narrow circle of professional historians and social 
scientists. The American Historical Association and the editors have done 
well to present the historian’s perspective to a larger audience. 


Hans Koun 
Smith College 


The Philippines: a study in national development. By JosErpH RALSTON 
Haypben, Pu.D., LL.D., professor of political science at the University of 
Michigan; vice-governor of the Philippine Islands, 1933-35. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1942. Pp. 984. $9.00. 


When one compiles a list of the dozen books to give a broad picture of the 
Far East—a list as good for the next generation as for this—certainly Mr. 
Hayden’s book would have to be included, and it would not suffer in compari- 
son with any other. This study has two services to render: it is a solid, de- 
tailed, and factual representation of just where the Filipinos were politically 
in 1941, after forty years of American sovereignty; the book is also of broader 
significance, for it sets up a yardstick for use in studying the political develop- 
ment of the other peoples in the East. The American experiment was not 
undertaken under especially favorable conditions—quite the contrary. What 
the Americans and the Filipinos have accomplished could be duplicated in 
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many other areas if there were clearly the will to do it. With both tact and 
candor Mr. Hayden has painted the political portrait of the Filipino, and he 
does not omit the warts. We see both the capacities and the limitations of 
these people for self-government. Moreover, looking past the Philippines, we 
catch a glimpse of what will be required after the war is over to bring political 
stability to the Pacific and the Far East. It would be difficult to overstate 
both the importance and the timeliness of this monumental study in con- 
temporary politics. 

Mr. Hayden’s viewpoint is that of the political scientist rather than the 
historian. He has undertaken to study the development of a nation with con- 
stant emphasis upon the problem of government. The only missing chapter is 
one on the development of industry, without which in these days no govern- 
ment can ever again be very strong. The author’s frame of reference is Ameri- 
can political institutions, with which he compares methodically in detail those 
being evolved in the Philippines. The subject is divided into five parts, a total 
of thirty-one fat chapters. These parts are: “‘People and government”’; ‘‘Po- 
litical parties and national leadership”; ““Education for nationhood”’; ““Com- 
monwealth problems” (such as language and health); “‘External relations.” 
There are nearly one hundred pages of footnotes collected at the back of the 
book, and appendixes supply the texts of both the Tydings-McDuffie Act and 
the Constitution. The sources are broad—annual reports and other official 
documents, historical and contemporary secondary sources, much unpub- 
lished material such as the private papers of Carmi L. Thompson, and the 
‘Hayden collection.” All this is supplemented by extensive use of the Manila 
newspapers and the personal observations of the author over a score of years, 
including service both as vice-governor and acting governor of the islands. 

In a study so judicial and tolerant it is at times difficult to be sure what is 
the author’s broad conclusion with reference to the future political status of 
the Filipino, assuming, of course, that the war concludes in a peace which per- 
mits both the Americans and the Filipinos free choices. Perhaps we can infer 
the general conclusion from the last sentences of the chapter on ‘Public 
health and national independence” (p. 687): 


It is difficult to understand how an independent Philippines without a preferential 
connection with the American market could continue to elevate or even maintain its 
standard of living and financially support those functions of its national life which in 
recent years have made possible a steady improvement in the health of the country. 
Political independence achieved under conditions which probably would halt the ad- 
vances which the Filipinos are making towards full health and vigor and perhaps result 
in their return to the health level of earlier days would be disastrous to the Philippines 
and discreditable to the United States. 


Perhaps the problem, which is broader even than mere health, can be resolved 
in a post-war settlement which, on the one hand, will mark the liquidation of 
the European colonial era in the East and, on the other hand, set up a regional 
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security system under the guarantee of the great powers with more honest and 
effective provisions for trade than appeared in the settlements concluding the 
World War. Trying days are ahead for the American as well as the Filipino 
politicos. 

The Philippines is a stiff dose for cover-to-cover reading, weighing some- 
thing less than ten pounds at the end of the evening. On the other hand, the 
style, though dignified, is lively; it sustains the reader’s interest long after his 
hands begin to ache. 


TYLER DENNETT 
Hague, New York 


Mission to Moscow. By Joseru E. Davies. New York: Simon & Schuster, 
1941. Pp. 659. $3.00. 


To write another general review of this much read and much discussed 
volume would be perhaps superfluous. What I am specifically interested in is 
the book’s value to the historian. Let me say at once that in my opinion it 
does not lie in what Mr. Davies has to say about Russia’s internal conditions. 
Contrary to a widespread impression, in this field he offers no revelations—in 
fact, no substantial information that had not been available before. Neither is 
his judgment, on the whole, an eminently sound one, nor as strikingly original 
as it sometimes has been represented. A good deal of what he has to say about 
the successes of industrialization in Russia, the fighting capacity of the Red 
army, or the strength of Mr. Stalin’s political position has been said by many 
other writers, including some of the regime’s most determined opponents. In 
fairness to Mr. Davies it must be pointed out that he himself does not claim 
the distinction of being the only one who saw the truth with regard to these 
matters; in most cases he adds to the statement of his own views a reference 
to his complete agreement with the majority of foreign diplomats and Ameri- 
can correspondents in Moscow. 

Likewise, no new evidence is offered by the author on the much disputed 
subject of the purges. It is clear from his account that he had no access to 
any inside information that would throw additional light on the famous trials 
and their background. In his reports written at the time he admits that “facts 
are not available” and that ‘‘the situation has him guessing.” Like everybody 
else, he had to go by rumors, personal impressions, and guesswork. It was only 
after Hitler’s invasion of Russia that he added to his original account a new 
and full explanation of the trials, in a section which he himself entitled “‘a 
study in hindsight.’’ This explanation can be summarized in the following 
syllogism: there have been no fifth-column activities in Russia since the out- 
break of the war; consequently, all the potential fifth columnists must have 
been eliminated before; consequently, those condemned during the trials must 
have been guilty of treason. Whether or not one agrees with this line of rea- 
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soning, it should be taken for what it is—a mere logical deduction from gen- 
erally known facts and nothing more. 

What is of real historical importance in Mr. Davies’ book is the record of 
various conversations which he held with American and European statesmen 
while performing his diplomatic duties during one of the most crucial periods 
in modern history. This record is firsthand evidence, and from it we can learn 
some really new and important things. Let me indicate some of the points 
which I have found particularly interesting: 

1. It was not until December, 1937, that President Roosevelt came to the 
conclusion that “‘there was no possibility of doing anything” to divert Hitler 
from war. 

2. As early as February, 1937, the best informed diplomats in Moscow con- 
sidered it ‘entirely possible for Hitler to tie up with Stalin.” 

3. In March, 1938, Mr. Litvinov still expected both France and England to 
come to the aid of Czechoslovakia in case of an attack upon her by Germany, 
while Mr. Stalin, three months later, accused England of a desire to make 
Germany strong as against both France and Russia. 

4. In July, 1939, President Roosevelt warned Mr. Stalin, through Ambassa- 
dor Oumansky, that ‘“‘as soon as Hitler conquered France, he would turn on 
Russia.” 

5. In October, 1939, Mr. Rubinin, Soviet minister to Belgium, told Mr. 
Davies that the Soviet Union was seeking to establish stability in Europe 
through co-operation with Germany and spoke of the desirability of an im- 


mediate peace on the basis of the status quo. 
MIcHAEL KARPOVICH 


Harvard University 


Documents on American foreign relations. Vol. II, July, 1940—June, 1941. 
Edited by S. SHeparp Jongs and Denys P. Myers. Boston: World Peace 
Foundation. Pp. 805. $3.75. 


The world has been moving at such a speed as to make much of this mate- 
rial seem like ancient history. But, if it seems like ancient history, it is ex- 
tremely interesting and unusually important history for all who would try to 
understand the world as it is. The organization is the same as for the previous 
volume (Journal, XIII [1941], 420-21), but the form of the book has been 
improved very materially. The use of thinner paper makes it a much more 
convenient volume. This is just one more reason why it should become a best 
seller. 

The general impression made on the reader is that the dynamic elements in 
diplomacy have almost completely overshadowed the fixed or static elements. 
The expert in international law might be tempted to argue that the rules of 
the game have been shelved for the duration of the emergency. If he is a pessi- 
mist, he might even maintain that the rules will never be needed again. Under 
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such conditions one should not expect consistency in statements of principles 
and policies. The contribution of Secretary Knox is especially vulnerable in 
that respect. He criticized Russia for making a pact with Japan, for he argues: 
“Russia was not in any peril of attack by Japan. Japan not only has her 
hands full, and more than full, in her attempt to subjugate Southern China 
by force of arms, but her aspirations are not northward.”’ Again, he raises the 
question: ‘How long will we remain bemused and stupefied. .. . ?”” Next he 
asserts: ““We have gone a long way, and all of it with the support of an over- 
whelming public opinion.”’ Finally, he argues, “‘we can no longer occupy the 
immoral and craven position of asking others to make all the sacrifice. . . . . 4 
These are his contributions as of April, 1941. About a month later, President 
Roosevelt informed the world: ‘“‘We have made no pretense about our own 
self-interest in this aid [to Britain]. Great Britain understands it—and so does 
Nazi Germany.” Such “‘hard headed concern for our own security” may have 
seemed immoral to Secretary Knox. Moreover, Secretary Hull made a plea 
for a “revival of religious fervor... .. ” Is the reader to conclude that he 
agreed with Knox and thought our attitude immoral? The editors state that 
in 1940 the demand for aid to Britain “became general.’’ On the same page 
they give the statistics showing that when the Senate voted on the Lend- 
Lease Bill in March, 1941, the vote was 60 to 31. Had this come before them 
in the form of a treaty, it would have been defeated by one vote. In such a 
case it might be well for the editors to have the facts speak for themselves. 
Early in 1941 President Roosevelt told congress: “‘For what we send abroad, 
we shall be repaid, within a reasonable time following the close of hostili- 
Ric cals *? One wonders whether any responsible statesman would make such 
a statement now. 

An interesting part of the collection is that on the Far East. Premier Ko- 
noye pointed out in 1940 that, if the United States persisted in challenging the 
Axis powers, “‘there will be no other course open to them than to go to war.” 
Some four months later, Foreign Minister Matsuoka told the diet: “Should 
the United States unfortunately become involved in the European war and 
should Japan, too, be compelled to participate in the conflict, another great 
World War both in name and reality would ensue, precipitating a situation 
which would defy all attempts at saving it.’’ Add to these official statements 
the assertion of Secretary Knox: ‘“‘Whenever, in the judgment of the Axis 
powers, it better suits their purpose to begin hostilities, hostilities will begin.” 
One wonders whether the military and naval commanders at Pearl Harbor 


had read these documents before December 7. 
Jacos C, MEYER 
Western Reserve University 
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The art of war. By Antaur Birnie. With maps and plans by J. F. Horrasin. London: 

Nelson, 1942. 7s. 6d. 

Philosophical foundations of faith, By Marion Jonn BrapsHaw. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1942. Pp. 254. $2.50. 

The thoughts of Pascal, Descartes, Hobbes, Locke, Spinoza, and Leibnitz on religion 
and revelation. 

Something went wrong: a summation of modern history. By Lewis Browne. New York: 

Macmillan Co., 1942. Pp. 360. $3.50. 

The present plight of Western civilization is causing considerable soul-searching on 
the part of those interested in its preservation. This book is an example of such. Mr. 
Browne does not pretend to be offering anything new of either facts or ideas. The title 
itself is, of course, merely a statement cf what is obvious to anyone literate enough to 
read a newspaper. The book contains what is well known to historians. That is not to 
say, however, that both the title and the book are not challenging, especially to the 
audience that the author hopes to reach. Indeed, by employing catchy chapter titles 
and a breezy style, Mr. Browne is very likely to reach and stimulate to thought a far 
larger audience than would a professional historian. Any attempt at “‘a summation of 
modern history”’ in three hundred and fifty pages requires a great deal of elimination of 
material. Mr. Browne solves this problem by using the Machine as the key to modern 
history, and thus with one explanation for everything much space is saved. For him 
modern history begins with James Watt’s steam engine in 1776, and the problem of man 
since that time has been his relationship to the Machine. It was in the development of 
this relationship that “‘something went wrong.’ The fact that men have adjusted them- 
selves to the Machine, rather than vice versa, is responsible for nearly all the isms of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries, which in turn are the source of our present woes. 


CLARENCE H. Matrerson 


Thomas Paine. By J. M. ConnELL. New York: Longmans, Green, 1942. Pp. 40. $1.00. 
An appraisal of the Protocols of Zion. By Joun S. Curtiss. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1942. Pp. 106. $1.00. 

This book is a scientific attempt to apply the rules of historical criticism to a stupid 
but dangerous plot to rouse pubtic opinion against the already much persecuted Jewish 
people. The undeservedly famous document was first published in Russia in 1905. Its 
publisher alleged that it had been read at the Zionist congress of 1897. It purported to 
set forth the plans of the Jews for gaining world dominion and for establishing a new 
world order. Since 1905 it has frequently been republished. After a careful investiga- 
tion the author of the book under review finds no reason for thinking that the famous 
document is worthy of any attention. The publishers of the document have never of- 
fered the slightest evidence to prove the identity of the authors, the authenticity of the 
document, or the truth of its assertions. On the contrary, there is much about the Proto- 
cols which arouses suspicion. They refer, for example, to events which happened after 
1897. They contain strange omissions and striking inconsistencies. They have been 
found to paraphrase and plagiarize extensively an old French work of 1869 and other 
anti-Semitic literature written with the avowed purpose of discrediting Jews in every 
possible way. In 1934-35 the Jews of Switzerland brought to trial at Bern the chieftains 
of the Swiss National Socialists for circulating the Protocols of Zion on the ground that 
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they had violated the Bern law against improper literature (Schundliteratur). At this 
trial the defendants made no effort to argue the question of the authenticity of the 
Protocols, while the plaintiffs placed on the witness stand a number of widely known 
Russians who testified that the Protocols were a forgery. The identity of the authors of 
the forgery cannot be established with absolute certainty. Various Russian sources seem 
to prove that the document was fabricated by members of the Russian political police 
in Paris. A number of persons well known in Russian official life seem to have admitted 
this. The tsar even seems to have become convinced that the Protocols were a forgery. 
In summing up the case the presiding judge of the police court of Bern termed the Proto- 
cols ‘‘ridiculous nonsense.” The book is thus discouraging for those who look forward to 
a time when the world will be rational. It is disheartening that its author felt it neces- 
sary to spend valuable time disproving such naive and inadequate evidence. It is dis- 
piriting that a group of distinguished historians felt it needful to lend the weight of their 
names to the undertaking. The Protocols of Zion do prove one thing unmistakably: 
there is no lie about Jews so false, so malicious, or so idiotic that it will not find some 
people ready to believe it. 
C. P. Hiesy 


A history of science and its relations with philosophy and religion. By Str Wiuu1aAM Cacti 
Dampier. 3d ed., revised and enlarged. Cambridge: University Press, 1942. Pp. 
547. 25s. 

A check list of courtesy books in the Newberry Library. Compiled by Virett B. HELtTze.. 
Chicago: Newberry Library, 1942. Pp. 161. 

A list of all the works of courtesy literature composed or published prior to 1775. 

The compiler has defined courtesy literature as ‘“‘any work . . . . which sets forth for the 


gentleman (or gentlewoman) first, the qualities or criteria, inherent or acquired, which 
he must possess; second, his formation . . . . and his education; and third, his conduct.”’ 


World order in historical perspective. By Hans Koun. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1942. Pp. 352. $3.00. 

The Walter Clinton Jackson essays in the social sciences. Edited by Vera LaRGENT. (By 
members of the faculty of the Woman's College of the University of North Carolina.) 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1942. Pp. 245. $3.00. 

The readers of this Journal will be particularly interested in Eugene E. Pfaff, *‘Na- 
poleon & Hitler: new order & grand design’’; Elizabeth Cometti, ‘‘Impressment during 
the American Revolution.” 


Henrietta Szold: life and letters. By Marvin LowentHat. New York: Viking Press, 

1942. Pp. 344. $3.00. 

A biography of this famous American leader of the Zionist movement. 

Astrology: tts history and influence in the Western world. By Euten McCarrery. New 

York: Scribner's, 1942. Pp. 428. $3.00. 

Sea of memories: the story of Mediterranean strife past and present. By CHARLES Moran. 

New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1942. Pp. 320. $3.50. 

Mr. Moran opens his book with ‘“‘apologies to Clio,”’ in order “‘to adopt a frankly 
Scheherezade attitude toward the Mediterranean and tell the story, or rather some of 
the stories, merely because they are such good stories.”’ Although this unorthodox pro- 
cedure does, indeed, throw much “‘light on the part the Mediterranean has played 
....from Mythology to Mussolini,”’ it is a book to be read in the spirit which the au- 
thor intended—as the reflections of an amazingly well-read and well-traveled lover of 
the great inland sea. It is not at all a connected study of its strategic, diplomatic, or im- 
perial problems, but a fascinating historical travelogue which utilizes the romantic pos- 
sibilities of its fascinating subject to the full—from Spartan blitzkrieg and Athenian 
“‘copperheads’”’ to the ‘‘everybody’s sea’’ of the present war. An American lawyer and 
businessman who served in the navy in the first World War, Mr. Moran has written 
many articles for American naval periodicals on European theories of naval warfare and 
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the stormy naval history of the Mediterranean. His stories of Catalan adventurers, the 
Knights of Malta, Garibaldi’s Thousand, and many others will wear extremely well in 
his colorful modern retelling. 

THEODORE Ropp 


Glimpses of world history. By JAwaHARIAL NeHRU. New York: John Day, 1942. 
$4.00. 
Should nations survive? By Hitpa D. Oaxe.ey. London: Allen & Unwin, 1942. 6s. 
The author believes in the necessity for historically organic nations as bases for or- 
dered community living. However, recognizing the evils attaching to nationalism, she 
examines the means for discarding the bad and retaining the good. 
Writers in freedom: a symposium. Edited by Herman Ovuup. London: Hutchinson, 
1942. 8s. 6d. 
EARLY MODERN HISTORY 


Historia general de las Indias, Vol. 1. By Francisco Loprz pe Gomara. (‘Viajes clasi- 
cos,” No. 21.) Madrid: Espasa-Calpe, 1941. Pp. 254. 

Manual de historia de la Compania de Jestis. By RicarpoG. VitLosiapa. (‘Biblioteca 
Oniense.”’) Madrid: Aldecoa, 1941. Pp. 604. Ptas. 30. 

The discovery of Yucatan. By Francisco HERNANDEZ DE Corposa. (“Documents and 
narratives concerning the discovery and conquest of Latin America,’’ No. 1.) Berke- 
ley, Calif.: Cortes Society, 1942. 

Brothers of doom. By Horrman Birney. New York: Putnam, 1942. Pp. 322. $3.00. 
The story of the four Pizarro brothers. 

The knight of El Dorado: the tale of Don Gonzalo Jiménez de Quesada and his conquest of 
New Granada, now called Colombia. By GerMAN ArcrINIEGAS. Translated by MIL- 
DRED Apams. New York: Viking Press, 1942. Pp. 301. $3.00. 

The paintings of Rembrandt. Edited by A. Breptus. 2 vols. (“‘Phaidon edition.) Lon- 
don: Allen & Unwin, 1942. 42s. 


EUROPE, 1789-1914 


A bibliography for the study of European history 1815 to 1939. Compiled by LowELu 
Josera RaGatz. Washington, D.C.: Paul Perlman, 1942. Pp. 272. 


There are about 50 items to the page. The table of contents—in 8 pages—makes it 
possible to locate any subject easily. There are, however, no annotations. 


Europe in perspective, 1815 to the present. By James Epwarp GILespI£, professor of 
modern European history at Pennsylvania State College. With the collaboration of 
AntTHony Netsoy. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1942. Pp. 945. $3.75. 


This textbook of the political, economic, social, and cultural history of Europe since 
1815 is an attractive combination of the historian’s and bookmaker’s arts. At any time 
such a work of condensation would raise many questions of emphasis and treatment. 
The authors have met this difficulty by including as much of the history of the period as 
possible, often at the danger of overcrowding the factual content of the narrative. At 
the present time any textbook will bring up the problem of what modifications should 
be made in the traditional treatment of the nineteenth century in view of the current 
revolutionary movement in Europe. The authors, perhaps wisely, attempt no funda- 
mental reconsiderations in their present volume. Despite an approval in general, some 
teachers using the book may question the wisdom of including chapters on cultural de- 
velopments that give little more than a mass of names and achievements with their sig- 
nificance frequently concealed—so far as the average undergraduate is concerned—be- 
hind a troublesome, though not complicated, scientific terminology. Or, again, there 
may be pages when one will wish the weight of facts lightened by an anecdote or inter- 
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pretation. And not a few may object that the treatment given to Germany in the origins 
of the first World War is too favorable. These few objections do not destroy the un- 
doubted value of the book as a text. Europe in perspective is solid, factual, conservative 
historical writing. It will undoubtedly receive a generous consideration. 


James L. GopFREY 


One hundred years of probation. By N.S. Timasuerr. (‘‘Social science series,’’ No. 1.) 

New York: Fordham University Press, 1941. Pp. 88. $1.50. 

‘*Probation’”’ is described as a combination of two common-law practices, namely, 
suspension of sentence and recognizance for good behavior with philanthropic assistance 
to convicted offenders. This combination was a social invention made independently in 
1841 by John Augustus, a Boston shoemaker, who during the subsequent seventeen 
years took two thousand offenders under his own supervision, and M. D. Hill, a recorder 
in Birmingham, England, who took the initiative in locating guardians for young offend- 
ers. This practice was not given legislative authorization until 1878 in Massachusetts 
and 1879 in England. With this beginning, probation was diffused throughout the 
United States and Great Britain; a subsequent monograph will describe the diffusion of 
probation through continental Europe, Latin America, and the independent states of 
Asia and Africa. Although this monograph is concerned primarily with the structure of 
the legislation, it is concerned somewhat with the relation between the practice and the 
general culture. The sequence of events which terminated in the origin and diffusion of 
probation is described as follows: corporal punishments and death penalties were great- 
ly testricted, with the result that imprisonment became the principal penal method; im- 
prisonment was observed to be turning many casual offenders into confirmed criminals; 
probation was developed for the purpose of keeping offenders out of prison and endeav- 
oring to reform them en the outside. Diffusion of this system is explained not only by 
the process of imitation but also by the similarity of the cultures in the countries where it 
became established. 

Epwin H. SuTHERLAND 


Bismarck im Urteil englischer Politiker und Diplomaten seiner Zeit, 1862-1890. By 
Rupvo.tr Turerscx. Kulmbach: Baumann, 1941. Pp. 151. 

Bismarck und Siidosteuropa. By FraANz RONNEBERGER. Berlin: Junker & Diinnhaupt, 
1941. Pp. 138. Rm. 4.80. 

Die Stiitzpunktpolitik des Deutschen Reiches 1890-1914. By Orto-Ernst ScHUDDEKOPF. 
(“Schriften fiir Politik und Auslandskunde,”’ No. 74.) Berlin: Junker & Diinnhaupt, 
1941. Pp. 115. Rm. 3.50. 

Das deutsch-skandinavische Verhdltnis im Rahmen der europdischen Grossmachtspolitik 
1890-1914. By Karu WattHer Husatscu. Tilsit: Mauderode, 1941. Pp. 134. 


THE WAR OF 1914 


Germanskiye poteri na morye ot deystviy rosskogo flota v 1914-1917 gg. [German naval 
losses from the actions of the Russian fleet in 1914-17]. By N. Yu. Ozarovsky. Mos- 
cow-Leningrad: Gospolitizdat, 1941. Pp. 28. 25k. 

Kampaniya 1916 goda na frontakh Pervoy mirovoy imperialisticheskoy voyny [The cam- 
paigns of 1916 on the fronts of the first world imperialist war]. By B. N. Kuznetsov. 
Moscow: Kafedra istorii Pervoy i Vtoroy imperialisticheskikh voyn, 1941. Pp. 126. 
Free. 

Brusilovsky proryv [The Brusilov offensive]. By Sa. Levin. Moscow-Leningrad: Gos- 
politizdat, 1941. Pp. 16. 10k. 

Der Kampf um der uneingeschrinkten U-Boot-Krieg, 1914-1917: ein Beitrag zu dem 
Problem “Politik und Kriegfiihrung.”’ By Kurt Naupt. Hamburg: Hanseatischer 
Verlag, 1941. Pp. 172. Rm. 4.80. 
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Fighting the U-boats. By E. Kespte Cuarrerton. London: Hurst & Blackett, 1942. 
10s. 6d. 


The first of two volumes retelling the story of the fight against German submarines 
during 1914-18. 


Die propagandistische Tarnung der politisch-territorialen Weltkriegsziele Frankreichs: eine 
historische-politische Untersuchung. By Evaen Laur. Rudolstadt: Minicke & 
Jahn, 1941. Pp. 178. 

EUROPE, 1919-39 

The road we are traveling: 1914-1942. By Srvart Cuasg. New York: Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund, 1942. Pp. 106. $1.00. 

World organization: a balance sheet of the first great experiment. Washington, D.C.: 
American Council on Public Affairs, 1942. $3.00. 

A study of the League of Nations. 

The disarmament illusion. By Merze Tate. New York: Macmillan, 1942. Pp. 398. 
$4.00. 

The conference of ambassadors (Paris, 1920-1931). By GerNHARD P. Pink. (“Geneva 
studies,’ Vol. XII, Nos. 4-5.) Geneva: Geneva Research Centre, 1942. Pp. 293. 
Fr. 4.00. 

Contemporary Europe: a study of national, international, economic, and cultural trends: a 
symposium. Edited by Josepu S. Roucek, associate professor of political science 
and sociology, Hofstra College. New York: D. Van Nostrand Co., 1941. Pp. 670. 
$5.00. 


Anyone who leaves the safe anchorage of the past--by which is meant events that 
occurred more than a generation ago—and ventures into the treacherous eddies of con- 
temporary history must be prepared for the worst. If his critics are relatively benign, 
they will say that he has done a better job than the journalists and the political scien- 
tists. If he is a sensitive soul, he will shrink from this accolade as from the kiss of death; 
but before his Calvary draws to a close, he will have learned to be grateful for even the 
smallest signs of good will. Mindful of this, the present reviewer hastens to point out 
that the thirty scholars who collaborated to produce this volume have given us a read- 
able survey of Europe since 1918. Especially noteworthy, because they are too often 
omitted from works of this kind, are the sections on science, literature, philosophy, and 
the arts. A laudable, though not entirely successful, effort is made to integrate the vari- 
ous contributions and achieve some measure of thematic unity. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, these praiseworthy features are more than offset by a number of glaring short- 
comings. A good many sections are extremely sketchy, to say the least. The need for a 
certain amount of compression is understandable enough, but there is a point in such 
things beyond which even textbooks must not go. There are also factual inaccuracies, 
conflicting statements, and dubious generalizations. The account of international rela- 
tions since the settlement of 1919-23 is fragmentary and disconnected. There are a few 
striking lapses from even that modicum of detachment which one has a right to expect in 
a book of this kind. The allocation of emphasis leaves much to be desired; far more atten- 
tion should have been given to Germany, Russia, and Italy and to the clash of those 
gigantic political, social, and ideological forces which have kept Europe in a state of 
ferment ever since the close of the first World War. A less mechanical and more dynam- 
ic approach would have left no room for the anxiety, so evident in the planning of the 
book, to cover every part, however minuscule or unimportant, of the European con- 


tinent. 
S. Witu1amM HaLperiIn 


For conscience’ sake: a study of Mennonite migrations resulting from the World War. By 
Sanrorp Cavin Yooper. (“Studies in Anabaptist and Mennonite history.”’) Go- 


shen, Ind.: Mennonite Historical Society, 1940. Pp. 300. 


This book is not merely, as its subtitle suggests, a study of Mennonite migrations re- 
sulting from the World War. It also takes readers cursorily into the history of this im- 
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portant evangelical group since its origin in the sixteenth century. The Mennonites had 
to change their residence often because they were suspected and sometimes mistreated 
in consequence of their rejection of military service and their life in separated commu- 
nities. But, on the other hand, governments were willing to appreciate their industrious 
and moral qualities. They were invited—with promises to respect their beliefs—first to 
Prussia and then, in the eighteenth century, to Russia, where they obtained solemn 
privileges granting them a particular status. In Prussian Germany the Mennonites 
accepted the customs and habits of their environment, dropped their orthodoxy, and 
renounced their opposition to military service; but in Russia they remained loyal to their 
traditions. This attitude provoked many frictions with the tsarist policy of nationaliza- 
tion and particularly with the Bolshevik regime since 1917. Mennonites have migrated 
from Russia to Canada, Mexico, Paraguay, and Brazil (a mass emigration into the Unit- 
ed States was impossible). In comparison with the sufferings of the Mennonites in 
Russia, the difficulties encountered by them in the United States of America and Canada 
during the World War—resulting from their opposition to military service and their 
insistence upon their German language—appear insignificant. 

The book contains many quotations from documents and statistics valuable for 
students especially of Russian history and of modern migrations. Those readers who 
expect a study of the general importance of Mennonite political ideas or of the sociologi- 
cal implications of their community life will be disappointed. The author does not pre- 
tend to raise questions and to discuss theories, which are to be found, for example, in 
the works of Mesnard and of Troeltsch. It must be noted, too, that the author does not 
investigate the relations between German nationalism and religion especially among the 
Russian Mennonites. Why did the Mennonites in Germany abandon all their tradi- 
tions to which they clung in Russia? It is also not without interest to observe that the 
opposition against Bolshevism led many Mennonites to forget their opposition to the 
use of force. But, despite its limitations, Mr. Yoder’s book is useful for anyone studying 
the life of religious (and national) minority groups who have isolating traditions in 
secularized environments. 

WALDEMAR GURIAN 


Epitaph for Europe. By Paut Tasort. London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1942. Pp. 352. 
8s. 6d. 


A Hungarian journalist writes of Europe between the two World Wars, describing 
the art, literature, ideas, morals, moods—the temper of the times. 

The greatest swindle in the world: the story of the German reparations. By G. Borsxy. 
With an introduction by the Rr. Hon. Lorp Vansittart. London: New Europe 
Pub. Co., 1942. 1s. 6d. 

Europe in eclipse. By A. Kerr CLarkson. With a preface by J.C. T. Rosprnson. Lon- 
don: Hale, 1942. Pp. 346. 15s. 

Historia de la segunda guerra mondial. Vol. I, Antecedentes politicos y declaracion de 
guerra. By MaNnuEt Aznar. Santander: Aldus, 1941. Pp. 354. Ptas. 40. 

The three dictators: Mussolini, Stalin, and Hitler. By Frank OwEN. New York: Nor- 
ton, 1942. $2.50. 

We have a pope. By CHaries Huco Doy se. Patterson, N.J.: St. Anthony Guild Press, 
1942. $1.00. 

The life of Pope Pius XII. 


Survey of international affairs, 1938. Vol. 1. By ARNo.p J. Toynbee, assisted by V. M. 
Bouter. Issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1941. Pp. 735. $9.00. 

Since this volume of the Survey was ‘‘almost complete at the outbreak of war’’ and 
has been held back only by the exigencies of the conflict, its point of view is that of 
peacetime, and the oncoming war is, indeed, not mentioned. The Czechoslovak crisis 
of 1938 having been reserved for the second volume, the European episodes discussed 
are the relations of Italy, Great Britain, and France; the seizure of Austria by Germany; 
and the war in Spain and its repercussions. Mr. Toynbee writes of these sorry matters 
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with restraint, but he is no more persuaded of the wisdom or usefulness of “‘appease- 
ment’’ than he was in the volume for 1937 (see Journal, XI [1939], 424); as an example 
of his mordant comment may be cited his remark concerning the appeal of Haile Se- 
lassie to the League of Nations not to recognize the Italian conquest of his country: 
“*The Emperor's statement of his country’s case could not be impugned and could hard- 
ly be reinforced’’ (p. 152). Mediterranean affairs are discussed by Mr. R. Beeley; he 
treats the cession of Alexandretta to Turkey with becoming cynicism. Professor Allan 
G. B. Fisher, of the Royal Institute, writes of world economic affairs as affected by the 
production of armaments and preparation for war; a false prosperity thus seemingly did 
away with the necessity of economic appeasement. 

To American readers the most interesting chapters will be that on the Far East, 
written, as usual, by Mr. G. E. Hubbard, and the one on the American continent by 
Mr. D. Mitrany. The former's analysis of Japan's “‘new order’’ in Asia, as described by 
Japanese spokesmen in 1938, leaves no doubt that “‘if the ‘new order’ became an accom- 
plished fact, it would mean for China the renouncing of all hopes of a free national ex- 
istence, and for the Western powers the absorption of the China of the Open Door into 
a closed economic unit, where their share in trade would consist of Japan’s leavings”’ 
(p. 502). Mr. Hubbard is not impressed by the likelihood of a Japanese economic col- 
lapse: “Japan could, in fact, claim so far to be confounding the prophets who in a time 
of emergency had ascribed to her feet of clay’’ (p. 534). Mr. Mitrany, who is of Ruma- 
nian origin but lived in the United States for some years prior to September, 1939, pro- 
vides a vivid picture of the restlessness and confusion of American opinion before and 
after Munich, apropos of which he remarks: ‘‘From the aggressors the American people 
expected nothing better; from England, in spite of everything, they expected nothing 
so bad”’ (p. 583). He is somewhat disturbed by our predilection for polls, but he shrewd- 
ly notes that, “‘after all, it would be events that would make policy and not Mr. Roose- 
velt”’ (p. 663)—a prophecy fully justified by the evolution of American sentiment and 
policy after the outbreak of war. The one criticism of this admirable survey which seems 
called for is that the newspapers quoted from are almost exclusively those of the At- 
lantic seaboard. The Chicago Tribune is mentioned but twice. 


Appeasement before, during, and after the war. By Paun Ernzic. New York: Macmillan, 
1942. Pp. 215. $2.50. 


THE WAR OF 1939 


Propaganda by short ware. Edited by Harwoop L. Cutups and Jonn B. Wuaitton. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1942. Pp. 355. $3.75. 

Passed as censored. By MacDonautp Hastines. London: Harrap, 1942. Pp. 160. 8s. 
6d. 


Collection of wartime experiences in the manner of popular descriptive journalism. 


Poland at arms. By ANNA MacLaren. Foreword by GENERAL Srkorski. London: 
John Murray, 1942. Pp. 120. 5s. 

Grossdeutsche Grenadiere im Kampf: Kameraden aller Gaue in einen Regiment beim Feld- 
zug durch Belgien und Frankreich. By Frivz Fiuutes. Berlin: Zeitgeschichte-Verlag, 
1941. Pp. 107. Rm. 1.80. 

Holle iiber Frankreich: unsere Luftgeschwader im Angriff. By Jupp MULLER-MAREIN. 
Berlin: Steiniger, 1940. Pp. 199. Rm. 2.85. 

Tank-fighter team. By Ropert M. Gerarp. New York: Penguin Books, 1942. $1.25. 
The Battle of France described by a former lieutenant in the French armored force. 

Molders und seine Ménner. By Masor Fritz von Fore. Berlin: Scherl, 1941. Pp. 
127. Rm. 1. 

Triumph der Kriegskunst: das Kriegsjahr 1940 in der Darstellung des ‘“‘Vélkischen 
Beobachters.”” With an introduction by GENERALFELDMARSCHALL KESSELRING. 
Edited by WitHeLM Wess. Munich: Eher, 1941. Pp. 253. Rm. 5.40. 
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Unexpected: a book of memories. By LiEUTENANT-GENERAL Sir DouGias Brownrice. 

London: Hutchinson, 1942. 12s. 6d. 

A summary of the work of the British expeditionary force in France from 1939 
through Dunkirk. 

The Royal Air Force in the World War. By Capratn NorMAN Macmiuuan. Vol. I, 

1919-1940. London: Harrap, 1942. Pp. 240. 10s. 6d. 

Men of the R.A.F. By Str Witi1am Rotuenster and Lorp Davin Cecit. Oxford: 

University Press, 1942. 12s. 6d. 

Winged squadrons. By Ceci. Beaton. London: Hutchinson, 1942. 5s. 
There's a German just behind me. By CLARE Ho“uincwortn. London: Secker & War- 
burg, 1942. 10s. 6d. 

The story of the German conquest of the Balkans by the Daily Express correspond- 
ent. 

The Greek White Book. Published for the RoyaL GreEK Ministry ror ForeiGn Ar- 
rains. London: Hutchinson, 1942. 6s. 

“Wings over Olympus.” By T. H. Wispom. London: Allen & Unwin, 1942. Pp. 230. 
9s. 

Russia’s fighting forces. By Spercer N. Kournaxorr. New York: Duell, Sloan, & 

Pearce, 1942. $2.50. 

How Russia prepared: U.S.S.R. beyond the Urals. By Maurice Epetman. London: 

Penguin Books, 1942. 6d. 

Russians don’t surrender. By ALEXANDER Po.takov, with an introduction by Pierre 

VAN PaassEN. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1942. Pp. 191. $2.50. 

A first-hand account of the fighting from June 27 to July 22, 1941, by a Russian sol- 
dier and war correspondent. His unit was cut off from the main Russian forces and 
fought as guerrillas for three weeks before cutting its way through. 

Why Russia will win: the Soviet military, naval and air power. By W. P. and Ze.pa K. 

Coates. With a foreword by A. J. Cummines. London: Eldon Press, 1942. 2s. 6d. 
War pictures by British artists. No. 1: War at sea. With an introduction by Str HEr- 

BERT RicuMonpD; No. 2: Blitz. With an introduction by J. B. Morton; No. 3: 

R.A.F. With an introduction by H. E. Bates; No. 4: Army. With an introduction 

by Coutrn Coorg. Oxford: University Press, 1942. 1s. 3d. 

Service with the army. By Cuter ConTROLLER Dame HELEN GwyNNE-VAuGHAN. Lon- 
don: Hutchinson, 1942. 7s. 6d. 
Britain at war: the royal navy from September, 1939 to December, 1940. By E. Kensie 

CHATTERTON. London: Hutchinson, 1942. Pp. 300. 21s. 

Ark Royal. By Str Hersert Russe_y and ComMaANpER H. Pursgy. London: John 

Lane, 1942. Pp. 92. 4s. 6d. 

The siege of Malta. Book I, St. Elmo. By S. FowLer Wricut. London: Frederick Mul- 
ler, 1942. 9s. 6d. 

The fall of Italian East Africa. By Ertc RosentHau. London: Hutchinson, 1942. 7s. 
6d. 

Arise to conquer. By Winc ComMANDER IAN GLEE. With a foreword by Fiicat 

LIEUTENANT JOHN StRACHEY. London: Gollancz, 1942. 8s. 6d. 

British and Aris aims in Africa. By Krnestey Ozvompa MBapmme. New York: 

Malliet, 1942. $2.75. 

The eighth quarter. By Puivip Graves. (“Quarterly record cf the war.’’) London: 

Hutchinson, 1942. 9s. 6d. 
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Time runs out. By Henry J. Tayuor. New York: Doubleday, Doran, 1942. Pp. 333. 
$3.00. 
A description of the forces of the enemy as observed on a trip to Europe in the fall 
of 1941. 
War has seven faces. By Frank Gervasit. New York: Doubleday, Doran, 1942. Pp. 
312. $2.50. 
A war correspondent’s account of the farther British fronts. 


The sixth column: inside the Nazi-occupied countries. ANONyMous. New York: Alliance 
Book Corp., 1942. $2.50. 

Underground Europe. By Curt Riess. New York: Dial Press, 1942. $3.00. 

Singapore and after. By Lorp Straso.er. London: Hutchinson, 1942. 9s. 6d. 

Rage in Singapore. By Davin GrorGeE Kin. New York: Wisdom House, 1942. $2.50. 
The story of an escape from Penang. 


Theaters of war—India. By Frank Ernest Huu. (Ser. I, No. 1.) New York: Institute 
of Adult Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1942. Pp. 18. $0.15. 

Our fighting ships. By M. D. Karz et al. New York: Harper, 1942. $2.00. 

Men on Bataan. By Joun Hersuey. New York: Knopf, 1942. Pp. 313. $2.50. 

The strength of nations. By Grorae Sous. New York: Macmillan, 1942. Pp. 268. 
$2.50. 

Official statements of war and peace aims. Vol. II, European belligerents: with an ap- 
pendix of relevant documents, September 1, 1940, to February 28, 1941. Geneva: Ge- 
neva Research Centre, 1941. Pp. 67. 

All documents are printed in English, in strictly chronological order. 

Geopolitics: the struggle for space and power. By Ropert Strausz-Hups. New York: 
Putnam's, 1942. $2.75. 

Conditions of peace. By Epwarp Hauiett Carr. London: Macmillan, 1942. Pp. 303. 
12s. 6d. 

The science of peace. By Puitip MarsHALL Brown. New York: Revell, 1942. $0.75. 

Plans for a better world. Speeches of Fretp-MarsHat THE Rt. Hon. J. C. Smuts. Lon- 
don: Hodder & Stoughton, 1942. 8s. 6d. 

The winning of the peace. By Hernrich FRAENKEL and Ricuarp AcLAND. London: 
Gollancz, 1942. Pp. 96. 3s. 6d. 

Only the stars are neutral. By QuENTIN REYNOLDS. New York: Random House, 1942. 
Pp. 299. $2.50. 

The problems of lasting peace. By Herspert Hoover and HuGu Gipson. New York: 
Doubleday, Doran, 1942. Pp. 291. $2.00. 

The price of free world victory. By Henry A. Watiace. New York: Fischer, 1942. 
80.75. 

The British Commonwealth and the U.S.A. in the post war world. Anonymous. London: 
National Peace Council, 1942. 1s. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


Die Biirgerschaft der Stadt Graz von 1720 bis 1819: thre blutmd@ssige und beruflicher Glied- 
erung nach den Biirgerbiichern, nebst eine alphabetische Liste der Biirgeraufnahmen. 
By Fritz Poretka. Baden b. Wien: Roher, 1941. Pp. 123. Rm. 8. 

Zur Geschichte der ungarisch-slowakischen ethnischen Grenze. By IstvAN KNIEzSA. 
Budapest: Stemmer, 1941. Pp. 69. Fr. 5. 
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Between Hitler and Mussolini. Memoirs of Ernst RupiceR Prince STARHEMBERG. 
London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1942. 15s. 

Problems of the Danube Basin. By C. A. Macartney. (“Current problems series,” edit- 
ed by Ernest Barker.) Cambridge: University Press; New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1942. Pp. 160. $1.25. 


There is no treatment of the Danubian area published in recent decades that pre- 
sents so many relevant facts so temperately and in such short compass as this little 
volume of Mr. Macartney. The transcendent importance of geography and race 
throughout history is clearly sketched; the cycle of the waves of invasion, amalgama- 
tion of population, and organization of conquest is brought up to date; and the resulting 
tensions between conquered and conqueror are analyzed. The chapters (iv—vi) on the 
rise, expansion, and decline of the Habsburg monarchy are brilliant in spite of their 
brevity. The author lays special emphasis upon the shifts in balance between racial 
groups and the consequent changes in the social structure within the Habsburg empire 
as a necessary factor in any understanding of the first World War. The section on the 
economic unity of Danubia is tantalizingly short. The whole economic picture of nine- 
teenth-century Habsburg Danubia has not yet been brought into clear focus. Here, less 
perhaps than elsewhere, can economics be studied by itself. Tables of figures by them- 
selves tell only a small part of the story, where history lingering in the minds of the 
people, racial and national animosities, established folkways—all traversed by a web 
of shifting social and religious divergences—enter so intimately into the life and thought 
of every day. The economic history of Danubia, taking account of all these factors, has 
yet to be written. Mr. Macartney is of the obvious opinion that, because autarchy 
failed in the national states of 1918-38, German economic and political hegemony in the 
area was inevitable. As to the future, he does not see any diminution of anti-Semitism, 
any likelihood that Italy will play an important role in Danubian affairs in the years 
after the present war, the cessation soon of German-preponderant influence in this area, 
or, finally, any possible security for the small nations from German or Russian expan- 
sion without some form of close and lasting association among themselves. Yet Danubi- 
an security is of prime importance to the whole world because of the need for security 
and stability felt by both Germany and Russia. 

S. Harrison THomMson 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Jan Amos Komensky (Comenius). By Orakar Op.ozitix. Chicago: Czechoslovak 
National Council of America, 1942. 
A volume commemorating the three hundred and fiftieth anniversary of his birth. 

Federation in central Europe: reflections and reminiscences. By M1tLan Hopza. London: 
Jarrolds, 1942. Pp. 236. 18s. 

A German protectorate: the Czechs under Nazi rule. By Su1eua Grant Durr. London: 
Macmillan, 1942. Pp. 304. 12s. 6d. 

Prague braves the hangman. By E. V. Erpevy. London: The Czechoslovak, 1942. 4s. 

FRANCE 

The French in the West Indies. By W. ApoLpHe Roserts. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Mer- 
rill, 1942. Pp. 335. $3.00. 

The Hugenots. By Orto Zorr. Translated by Jo Mayo and E. B. Asuton. New York: 
Fischer, 1942. Pp. 240. $3.50. 

The secret of Pascal. By H. F. Stewart. Cambridge: University Press, 1942. 5s. 

Discours sur lV’ origine et les fondements de l'inégalité parmi les hommes. By JEAN-J ACQUES 
Rousseau. Edited with an introduction by F. C. Green. Cambridge: University 
Press, 1942. 5s. 

Considérations sur les mawurs de ce siécle. By Ductos. Edited with an introduction by 
F. C. Green. Cambridge: University Press, 1942. 5s. 

The French drama in America in the eighteenth century and its influence on the American 
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drama of that period, 1701-1800. By Lewis P. Wa.po. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 

Press, 1942. Pp. 269. $3.50. 

Ca ira! Die franzdsische Revolution in Tatsachenberichten deutschen Zeitungen. By Au- 
FRED Krécer. (“Kultur und Geschichte in Dokumenten.”’) Berlin: Hahnefeld, 
1941. Pp. 355. Rm. 7.80. 

Adolphe Rette (1863-1930). By Witi1amM KenNetH CorNELL. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1942. Pp. 303. $3.00. 

A biography and critical study of a French poet and religious writer. 

Letters from Paris, 1870-1875. Written by C. pg B., a political informant to the head of 
the London House of Rothschild. Translated and edited by Ropert Henrey. Lon- 
don: Dent, 1942. 15s. 

The friends of the people. By Atrrep NEUMANN. Translated by Countass Nora 
Wypessruck and the author. New York: Macmillan, 1942. Pp. 386. $2.50. 

A historical novel of the Paris Commune. 

La grande crise de la République Frangaise: observatiu.:s sur la vie politique des Frangais 
de 1918 & 1938. By Yves Smmon. (‘‘Problémes actuels,’’ No. 4.) Montreal: Edi- 
tions de l’Arbre, 1941. Pp. 237. $1.25. 

Most of the books dealing with the collapse of France have been written by journal- 
ists—and by foreign journalists at that. A warm welcome will therefore be accorded this 
little study by a Frenchman who, though not a politician, was evidently in close touch 
with political circles in the years before Munich and who, though a Catholic, thought in 
terms of country rather than of religion. M. Simon’s unpleasant task is to describe the 
retreat of Frenchmen in the face of German propaganda. In 1918 the French Catholics 
had backed Clemenceau to the limit, in spite of his anticlericalism, and regarded Ger- 
many as the enemy; by 1938 they looked with favor on Hitler because he had helped 
General Franco in Spain. But the Catholics were not the only ones to change front. 
The Radical party, ‘‘an assembly of old men,”’ abandoned its anticlericalism, and even 
the Communists, in the days of the Popular Front, held out their hand to the Catholics. 
Worst of all was the defection of the Right, the traditional defenders of nationalism and 
prestige; they, too, listened to the German innuendo that naziism was less dangerous 
than communism. M. Simon particularly bemoans the treason of the intellectuals, who 
consistently derided the League of Nations and more and more adopted the program of 
the Action Francaise; he also protests against the hypocrisy of those who argued that 
**Munich”’ was not a defeat. By way of explaining these fatal lapses M. Simon can sug- 
gest only that France was more exhausted by the war of 1914-18 than appeared on the 
surface. After 1918 the spirit of 1789 was dead. Such was “‘l’infécondité de l’imagina- 
tion sociologique et politique’ that, even after 1933, Frenchmen who had always in- 
sisted that ““Germany was always Germany” could not comprehend the new Germany 
created by Hitler. 

Light before dusk: recollections, 1923-41. By HeLen Iswotsky. With a foreword by 
Jacques Maritain. New York: Longmans, Green, 1942. Pp. 267. $2.50. 

France in the years between the two world wars. 

With love for France. By HELEN MacKay. New York: Scribner’s, 1942. Pp. 139. $2.00. 
A war record of a native-born American who lived in France for thirty-five years and 

who describes the feelings of the French people when war came once again. 

The last time I saw Paris. By Eutiot Paut. New York: Random House, 1942. $2.75. 

June to September. By Frances Harris. London: Duckworth, 1942. Pp. 335. 8s. 6d. 
A summary of experiences in provincial France. 

The edge of the sword. By Vuapimir Pozner. Translated by Haakon M. CHEVALIER. 
New York: Modern Age Books, 1942. Pp. 342. $2.50. 

Written as a novel but is a sort of diary of experiences in France during May and 
June, 1940. 
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Uncensored France. By Roy P. Porter. New York: Dial Press, 1942. Pp. 305. $2.75. 
Pioneers of hope: report on a mission. By Howarp L. Brooks. New York: Fischer, 
1942. Pp. 319. $2.75. 
Observations in unoccupied France from April to September, 1941. 


GERMANY 


A people's history of Germany. By A. Ramos Otrverra. Translated by Ereen E. 
Brooks. London: Gollancz, 1942. 7s. 6d. 

Bier und bierartige Getrdénke im germanischen Kulturkreis. By Hernz Ganzzner. Berlin: 
Gesellschaft fiir die Geschichte und Bibliographie des Brauwesens, 1941. Pp. 190. 
Rm. 4.50. 

Jakob Fuggers Zeitungen und Briefe an die Fiirsten des Hauses Wettin in der Friihzeit 
Karls V, 1519-1525. By Fremerr von G6rz P6LNiTz. Gittingen: Vandenhoeck 
& Ruprecht, 1941. Pp. 160. 

Um die Westgrenze des alten Reiches. By Leo Just. Cologne: Staufen, 1941. Pp. 155. 
Rm. 4. 

Die deutsche Reformation und Gegenreformation. By Karu Branpt. Vol. I, Die deutsche 
Reformation. Vol. II, Gegenreformation und Religionskriege. Leipzig: Koehler & 
Amelang, 1941. Pp. 691. Rm. 20. 

Die Privilegien der Universitat Helmstedt und thre Bekimpfung durch die Stadt, 1576- 
1810. By Bernarp Becker. Brunswick: Serger & Hemple, 1939. Pp. 87. 

Wendepunkte europdischer Geschichte: vom Dreissigjéhrigen Krieg bis zur Gegenwart. 
By Friepricn Stieve. Leipzig: Reclam, 1941. Pp. 246. Rm. 7.50. 

Die Kopfsteuerbeschreibung der Fiirstentiimer Calenberg-Géttingen und Grubenhagen von 
1689. By Max Burcnarp. (‘Studien zur Volkskérperforschung Niedersachsens,”’ 
Vol. II.) Hanover: Schaper, 1941. Pp. 211. Rm. 10. 

Preussische Ehrauffassung: der Ehrbegriff im preussischen Heer des 18. Jahrhunderts. 
By Roxtr Kuutn. Berlin: Junker & Diinnhaupt, 1941. Pp. 267. Rm. 11. 

Die Ardennen als Grenzland des Reiches im 18. Jahrhundert. By JoserpH vAN VOLXEM. 
Bonn: Réhrscheid, 1941. Pp. 334. Rm. 9.50. 

Das preussische Prinzip. By WitHELM Inve. Berlin: Kyffhiiuser-Verlag, 1941. Pp. 64. 
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Frederick the Great. By Pisrre Gaxorts. Translated by R. A. Bett. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1942. Pp. 420. $3.75. 

The days of the king. By Bruno Frank. New York: Readers Club, 1942. $1.50. 


A new edition of this novel by Frederick the Great, with an introduction by Sinclair 
Lewis and illustrated by Adolf von Menzel. 


Die Haltung des wirtschaftenden Biirgertums im 19. Jahrhundert, dargestellt an Hand- 
werker, Kaufmann und Unternehmer. By Esperuarp Krarrt. (‘‘Volkswirtschaft- 
liche Abhandlungen,”’ No. 9.) Halle: Akademie, 1941. Pp. 91. Rm. 3.80. 

Das Eiserne Kreuz 1813/1939. By Kurt Baucu. Berlin: Mittler, 1941. Pp. 52. Rm. 
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Die Stellung der rhenischen Gruppe auf dem Paulsparlament 1848/49. By Franz Guss. 
Cologne: Orthen, 1941. Pp. 82. 

Die Juden in der ersten deutschen Nationalversammlung. By Srecrriep Erasmus. 
(‘‘Thiiringer Untersuchungen zur Judenfrage,’’ No. 5.) Weimar: Fink, 1941. Pp. 
104. Rm. 4. 
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griindung gehobene am 30 Jan. 1941. By WerNER FRAvENDIENST. Halle: Niemeyer, 
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ausgegeben im Auftrag des Landeshauptmanns der Rheinprovinz. By Karu LEoroip 
KaurMann. Bonn: Rohrscheid, 1941. Pp. 167. Rm. 5.20. 

Dr. Carl Peters: der Weg eines Patrioten. By Ricnarp Wicutericn. Berlin: Keil, 
1941. Pp. 195. Rm. 5. 

Der Prestigegedanke in der deutschen Politik von 1890 bis 1914. By Emit WAcuTeEr. 
(“Berner Untersuchungen zur allgemeine Geschichte,’ No. 11.) Aarau: Sauer- 
linder, 1941. Pp. 250. Rm. 4.80. 

Die Grundziige der deutschen kolonial Politik vor dem Weltkriege. By Karu H. Dierzeu. 
Bonn: The university, 1941. Pp. 38. Rm. 0.40. 

Die deutschen Kolonien vor, in und nach dem Weltkrieg. By Hetnricu ScHNEs. (‘‘Wis- 
senschaft und Bildung,”’ No. 57.) Leipzig: Hirzel, 1941. Pp. 174. Rm. 1.80. 

Das grossdeutsche Reich: dokumentarische Darstellung des Aufbaus der Nation. By Gerp 
Rtuus. Berlin: Hummelverlag, 1941. Pp. 436. Rm. 15. 

Ritter von Schleich: Jagdflieger im Weltkrieg und im Dritten Reich: nach Tagebuch- 
Aufzeichnungen, Bordbiichern und Berichten des Pour-le- Mérite-Fliegers General Ritter 
von Schleich. By Firrep Lancs. Diisseldorf: Vélkischer Verlag, 1941. Pp. 258. Rm. 
5.80. 

Deutsche Kolonialunternehmungen: thr Schicksal in und nach der Weltkrieg. By RicHarp 
Burxkuarpt. Wiirzburg-Aumiihle: Triltsch, 1940. Pp. 115. 

Bremen: die Entscheidung in der Revolte 1918/19: eine Widerlegung des Marchens von 
“‘roten’’ Bremen. By WaLpDEMAR ALFons Rose. Stuttgart: W. A. Rose, 1938. Pp. 
40. 

Die Grundlagen der bayerischen Zentrumspolitik 1918/1921. By Frrepricn Hacpert. 
Berlin: Junker & Diinnhaupt, 1941. Pp. 155. Rm. 4.50. 

Deutsche Geschichte 1918-1939: die Geschichte einer Zeitenwende. By ERNEST ANRICH. 
Berlin: Teubner, 1941. Pp. 157. Rm. 4. 

Von Selbstbehauptungskam pf des deutschen Volkstums im Elsass und in Lothringen, 1918- 
1940. By Dr. Curistian Hauer. Berlin: Deutsche Informationsstelle, 1940. Pp. 
150. 

Vom Ringen Hitlers um das Reich, 1924-1933. By Karu Ricnarp Ganzer. Berlin: 
Zeitgeschichte-Verlag, 1941. Pp. 158. Rm. 1.50. 

Industrial relations in Germany, 1914-1939: annotated bibliography of materials in the 
Hoover Library on War, Revolution, and Peace and the Stanford University Library. 
Compiled by WaLpo CHAMBERLIN. Stanford University: Stanford University Press, 
1942. Pp. 403. $5.00. 

Koloniale Revision. By Fritz Zavow. Leipzig: Conrad, 1941. Pp. 335. Rm. 8.50. 

Sie folgten dem Rug des Fiihrers: Erlebnisse eines &-Mannes. By Hetnz REICHENFEL- 
ser. Graz: Steir, 1941. Pp. 157. Rm. 3.80. 

People under Hitler. By Watuace R. Deven. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1942. 
Pp. 392. $3.50. 


Mr. Deuel’s book should be read because it presents to the general public some as- 
pects of the Hitler regime neglected in other descriptions of the Third Reich. The chap- 
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ters on the racial and population policy deal carefully with the absorption of private 
life in Hitler's totalitarianism. The other parts of the book are less original. An attempt 
is made to characterize the German national mind. This mind oscillates, according to 
Deuel, between docile acceptance of external regulations and internal anarchy; it does 
not have common sense and harmonic balance. The pages devoted to Hitler and his lieu- 
tenants bring neither new facts nor fresh interpretations. The remarks on the Nazi eco- 
nomics of looting and conquest are useful; they can serve to qualify the belief in stories 
about a particular Nazi efficiency which overlook the extraordinary expansion of bu- 
reaucracy in the Third Reich. The concluding remarks on the general dominant spirit 
which has made naziism possible emphasize the ‘‘vacuum’’ marking our age. The col- 
lapse of political faiths in the post-war years created a helplessness in dealing with a 
fanatical pseudo-faith which uses cleverly the skepticism and relativism of its adver- 
saries. The book is based not only on personal observations of the author, who was the 
Berlin correspondent of the Chicago Daily News, but also on much study of the existing 
literature on Nazi Germany. I would place Deuel’s book above William L. Shirer’s 
Berlin diary but a little below that of J. Harsh’s Pattern of conquest. A historian could 
object that the Bavarian background which permitted the start and the first successes of 
Hitler is not more clearly analyzed or that the relations bet ween conservative groups and 
Nazis are not investigated in greater detail. The interest of comparatively large groups 
of the German people in the preservation of the Nazi regime, because of the spread and 
the scope of Nazi bureaucracy, is not sufficiently emphasized; the importance of intel- 
lectual criticism of the Nazi regime is somewhat overrated. But Deuel’s book, on the 
whole, has to be recommended as a popular and, at the same time, not too superficial 
introduction to the mentality of the Third Reich. 
WALDEMAR GURIAN 


Eine Handvoll Abenteuer: Tatsachenberichte eines Journalisten. By HERMANN Fivow- 
Fippickow. Berlin: Junge Generation, 1940. Pp. 123. Rm. 2.80. 

Behemoth: the structure and practice of National Socialism. By Franz L. NeuMANN. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1942. Pp. 532. $4.00. 

A combine of aggression: masses, élite, and dictatorship in Germany. By Karu Orten. 
Translated by Epen Paut and F. M. Fre.p. London: Allen & Unwin, 1942. 15s. 

The mind and face of Nazi Germany: an anthology. Edited by N. GANGULEE. With a 
foreword by Epuarp Benes. London: John Murray, 1942. 5s. 

Education for death: the making of the Nazi. By Grecor Zremer. London: Constable, 
1942. Pp. 208. 7s. 6d. 

No retreat. By ANNA Rauscunina. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1942. Pp. 309. $2.75. 
The story of the gradual disillusionment of the Rauschning family as they came to 

realize that National Socialism could not be a force for good instead of evil; then their 

escape to the United States; and finally their life as Americans. 

The German mentality. By Verrtna. New York: Norton, 1942. Pp. 257. $3.25. 

The foe we face. By Pierre J. Huss. New York: Doubleday, Doran, 1942. Pp. 300. 
$3.00. 
A journalist’s account of Hitler and his henchmen as he saw them in Berlin during 

the last eight years. 

The beasts of the earth. By G. M. Karst. New York: Albert Unger, 1942. Pp. 185. 
$2.00. 
Personal experiences in the concentration camp of Dachau. 

I was in hell with Niemoeller. By Leo Stern. New York: Revell, 1942. Pp. 253. $2.50. 
A description of two years in a concentration camp. 


Guiliy Germans. By Ausrey DouG.as Smita. London: Gollancz, 1942. Pp. 240. 6s. 


Will Germany crack? By Pauut Hagen. Translated by ANNA CapLes. New York: 
Harper, 1942. Pp. 283. $2.75. 
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World revolution and the future of the West. By W. FrrepMann. London: Watts & Co., 
1942. 2s. 
The author gives his version of the conflict between naziism and the more permanent 
values of Western life and culture. 


Die anglestichsische Neue Welt und Europa. By Karu Hernz Prerrer. Berlin: Junker 
& Diinnhaupt, 1941. Pp. 152. Rm. 4.80. 

Auseinandersetzung mit dem Westen. By ANDREAS HoHLFELD. Strassburg: Thomas- 
platz, 1941. Pp. 216. Rm. 4.80. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


A shortened history of England. By Gorge MacauLay TREVELYAN. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1942. Pp. 590. $3.50. 

Nobody has complained that Trevelyan’s History of England, published in 1926, is 
too long. In this book no reason for shortening it is given. Presumably, the bringing of 
the narrative from 1918 to 1939 and the addition of a useful thirty-two-page ‘“‘Chrono- 
logical outline’’ seemed to dictate the change. If ‘“Trevelyan’’ had to be shortened, we 
may be thankful that the work was done by Trevelyan. Seven hundred and three pages 
of text have been reduced to five hundred and forty; all footnotes and the bibliographies 
after chapters have been omitted. The shortening has been accomplished by excising 
whole paragraphs and pages, with little other change, so that the new book consists of 
much the larger part of what we have so gladly read. In Book I, to the Norman Con- 
quest, the chapters are the same, all somewhat abridged. In Books II-V, to Waterloo, 
chapters are consolidated by omissions from the text, making twenty-two instead of 
thirty-one chapters. Book VI, from Waterloo to the present time, is ten pages longer 
than it was; and twenty pages are new matter. One grudges most of the omitted pas- 
sages. Some of them, describing social conditions, contain examples of Trevelyan’s 
best work. The accounts of Edward VI and Mary Tudor are made much poorer by dras- 
tic cutting, and the Elizabethan Reformation disappears entirely. On the other hand, 
the shortened form moves more rapidly and concentrates attention on the main currents 
of the history; and, after all, most of ““Trevelyan’’ remains. The new book has seven- 
teen maps against thirty-six in its predecessor. 

Rosert Hastines NicHOLs 


England: a short account of its life and culture. By WALTER S. HincuMan. Boston: Lit- 
tle, Brown, 1942. Pp. 410. $3.50. 

The old churches of London. By Greratp Coss. With an introduction by GEOFFREY 
Wess. London: Batsford, 1942. Pp. 116. 15s. 

The first churchwarden’s Book of Louth, 1500-1524. Transcribed and edited by ReGinaLp 
C. Duppina. Oxford: University Press, 1942. 15s. 

Maria Stuart: ich flehe, ich fordere, ich bekenne! Der Kénigin Briefe. Edited and trans- 
lated by Hans HENNING von VoiGt-ALsTAiR, with an introduction by WERNER 
Picut. Heidelberg: Hiithig, 1941. Pp. 409. Rm. 8.50. 

Elizabethan commentary. By Hitarre Breiioc. London: Cassell, 1942. Pp. 202. 7s. 
6d. 

British merchant adventurers. By Maurice Couuis. (‘Britain in pictures.”’) London: 
Collins, 1942. Pp. 48. 4s. 6d. 

The life of Francis Drake. By A. E. W. Mason. New York: Doubleday, Doran, 1942. 
Pp. 349. $3.75. 

Rome and the Counter-Reformation in England. By Puitie Hucues. London: Burns 
Oates, 1942. 18s. 

The Reformation in England, Vol. II. By G. Constant. New York: Sheed & Ward, 
1942. Pp. 531. $4.00. 

Miscellany of the Scottish history of society. Vol. VII, The diary of Sir William Drum- 
mond of Hawthornden; the exiled Stewarts in Italy; the Locharkaig treasure. London: 
Scottish History Society, 1942. 
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The journal of Sir Simonds D’Ewes: from the first recess of the Long Parliament to the 
withdrawal of King Charles from London. Edited by W1ttson Have.tock Coates. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1942. Pp. 459. $6.00. 

Captain Thomas Schofield. By Huau Ross Witi1amson. London: Collins, 1942. 9s. 
6d. 

A historical novel covering the months from July, 1647, to October, 1648. 


The dignity of kingship asserted. By G.S. Reproduced in facsimile from the edition of 
1660. With an introduction by Witu1am R. Parker. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1942. Pp. xxi+248. $2.20. 

In this volume the Facsimile Text Society reissues a long attack on Milton’s The 
Readie and Easie Way to Establish a Free Commonwealth. The author is ‘“G. S.,’’ whom 
William R. Parker, of Ohio State University, is inclined to identify in the introduction 
as George Starkey, physician and sometime student of Harvard. The pamphleteer tried 
to enhance his reputation and ingratiate himself with royalty by answering the argu- 
ments of the commonwealth’s prime champion, and wrote in a style which Mr. Parker 
adjudges ‘‘remarkably, if not demonstrably, similar’’ to that George Starkey used in 
Royal and Other Innocent Bloud, a style which Mr. Parker declares suggests also “‘a hun- 
dred other pamphleteers of the period.” 

Dora Netti RayMonp 


The letters of John Dryden. Collected and edited by Cuar.es E. Warp. Durham, N.C.: 
Duke University Press, 1942. Pp. 196. $3.00. 

The politics of mercantilism. By Puitip W. Buck. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1942. 
Pp. 240. $2.00. 


The title of this book is somewhat misleading. It should have been called The politics 
of English mercantilism, for the material on which it is based is wholly English, and its 
discussions and conclusions have to do almost entirely with that country. In other re- 
spects the work deserves nothing but praise. The author has taken an unworked vein 
and followed it with skill, industry, and judgment. He has endeavored to determine the 
political ideas and theories of the English mercantilists in the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries and the political implications of their voluminous writings. After a 
brief but careful summary of the nature of mercantilism and of the economic teachings 
of the English mercantilists, Professor Buck examines their views on state power, the 
duties of the various classes, the position of the king and parliament, individual free- 
dom, and monopolies as political problems. In all cases save the last he finds a surpris- 
ing degree of unanimity. Most of the mercantilists, for example, were so impressed by 
the need for a strong executive that they tended to accept the notion of the divine right 
of kings in the seventeenth century and, in the eighteenth century, of a monarch who 
played an active role in the government. 

Most of the mercantilists writing in England were practical men—merchants or the 
like. They were so interested in the pressing problems of the day that they often ignored 
the more theatrical aspects of the matters with which they dealt. They even failed to 
discuss the nature or location of sovereignty. Often the author is forced, therefore, to 
examine the implications of their teachings rather than the doctrines themselves. In a 
final chapter, in which he compares mercantilist with totalitarian thought in a masterly 
fashion, he shows that it was their failure to examine closely certain political questions 
that permitted the mercantilists to adhere to ideas which were in some senses alien to 
the English tradition. The book is based on wide research in the sources and is most 
thoroughly documented and indexed. 

CHARLES WooLsEY COLE 


A bibliography of British history (1700-1715): with special reference to the reign of Queen 
Anne, Vols. IV and V. By Wiiut1aAm THomas Moraan and CHLOE SrnER MorGan. 
Bloomington, Ind.: University of Indiana Press, 1941-42. Pp. 381+ 487. $13. 

Gibraltar in British diplomacy in the eighteenth century. By Stetson Conn. (‘Yale his- 
torical publications,’ Vol. XLI.) Hew Haven: Yale University Press, 1942. Pp. 
317. $3.00. 
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Kings and desperate men. By Lou1s KRONENBERGER. New York: Knopf, 1942. Pp. 
348. $3.50. 

Life in eighteenth-century England. 

An eighteenth-century antiquary: the sketches, notes, of Austin Cooper (1759-1830). 
Printed by direction of his great-grandson, ALBERT DamMER Cooper. Edited by 
Lua Price. Dublin: John Falconer, 1942. 10s. 6d. 

William Curtis, 1746-1799, fellow of the Linnean Society, botanist and entomologist: with 
some notes on his son-in-law, Samuel Curtis. By W. Huan Curtis. Winchester: 
Warren & Son, 1942. 10s. 6d. 

John Philip Kemble: the actor in his theatre. By HERscHEL Baker. Cambridge, Mass. : 
Harvard University Press, 1942. Pp. 414. $4.00. 

: a biographer of the actor-manager of eighteenth- and early nineteenth-century 

sondon. 


Reminiscences of Sarah Kemble Siddons, 1773-85. Edited by Witu1aM Van LENNEP. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Widener Library, 1942. 

Journals of Dorothy Wordsworth. Edited by E. pg Setincourt. 2 vols. New York: 
New York: Macmillan, 1942. 88.00. 
These journals were kept in Germany (1789) and in Grassmere (1800-1803). 


A short history of the royal navy, 1805-1918. By CuristoPHER LLoyp. London: Methu- 


en, 1942. 5s. 

English grants-in-aid: a study in the finance of local government. By Howarp R. Bowen. 
(“University of Iowa studies in social science,’ Vol. XI, No. 1.) Iowa City: Univer- 
sity of Iowa Press, 1939. Pp. 156. $1.00. 

Two urgent problems in democratic countries are the devising of equitable and effi- 
cient financial structures and the establishment of satisfactory financial relations be- 
tween central and local governments. Mr. Bowen’s study offers enlightenment on both 
through its exposition of policies followed in Great Britain. For over a century the 
British government has made grants-in-aid to local authorities. In the nineteenth cen- 
tury the object was to promote the undertaking of desirable enterprises or services; in 
the twentieth, it has been widened to include a greater equalization of the tax burden 
among classes and communities and the provision by local government of at least a 
minimum standard of services for even the poorest areas. This ‘‘apparently innocuous 
device’ is declared to have been “‘by far the most significant innovation in local govern- 
ment during the past century.”’ It has revolutionized the conduct of local government 
and the relation between local and central authority. It points the way to harmonizing 
local autonomy with central regulation and guidance. The author has thoroughly in- 
vestigated the British system of local finance: the incidence of rates, their relation to 
ability to pay, the objects of expenditure, and the function of grants-in-aid. The many 
tables are clear and instructive; some, very cunningly devised, are admittedly only ap- 
proximations. A recognition of the social purpose of government informs the entire 
work. The questions raised, and sometimes answered, probe deeply into both the diffi- 
culty and the possibility of implementing social policy through financial mechanisms. 


Frances E. GiuuespPieE 


The life and times of Sir Robert Peel. By Tresuam Lever. London: Allen & Unwin, 
1942. Pp. $20. 12s. 6d. 

The first passenger railway (the Oystermouth or Swansea and Mumbles Line). By CHARLES 
E. Lee. With a preface by Sipney Garcke. London: Railway Pub. Co., 1942. 5s. 

A history of British socialism. By M. Breer. New York: Norton, 1942. Pp. 451. $4.50. 
A revised edition with a chapter devoted to the 1930's. 


The mother of Victoria. By DorotHy MARGARET Stuart. London: Macmillan, 1942. 
15s. 
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Victoria's heir: the education of a prince. By GrorGh DANGERFIELD. With a frontis- 
piece by Str Max Brersoum. London: Constable, 1942. Pp. 345. 15s. 

The Primrise League, 1883-1906. By Janet HENDERSON Ross. (‘‘Studies in history, 
economics and public law,’ No. 492.) New York: Columbia University Press, 1942. 
Pp. 258. $3.25. 

Years of endeavour, 1886-1907. By Sir GrorGe Leveson Gower. London: John Mur- 
ray, 1942. Pp. 285. 15s. 

Ronald Cartland. By his sister, BARBARA CARTLAND. With a preface by the Rr. Hon. 
Winston S. Cuurcatty. London: Collins, 1942. 12s. 6d. 

Cyril Bardsley: evangelist. By Joan Baytpon. Foreword by the Rr. Rev. tHe Lorp 
BisHop oF Sopor AND Man. London: 5S. P. C. K., 1942. 9s. 

The biography of a British evangelist who was secretary to the Church Missionary 

Society. 

Selected bibliography of British government reports relating to the United States, 1895-191}. 
Compiled by Ricnarp H. Heinpet, department of history, University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Mimeographed by the author, 1942. 

Housman: 1897-1936. By Grant Ricuarps. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1942. Pp. 493. $4.00. 

A biography of A. E. Housman. 

Brief life. By Cec, Wuiteiey. London: Macmillan, 1942. Pp. 230. 10s. 6d. 

Private and official. By Nouran Waternousb. London: Jonathan Cape, 1942. 18s. 
Memoirs, anecdotes, and personal sketches of prominent persons and affairs over 

fifty years. 

The life and teaching of Sir William Macewen. By A. K. Bowman. London: Hodge, 
1942. 21s. 

The biography of a famous English surgeon. 

The British tariff movement. By Marvin E. Lowe. Washington, D.C.: American Coun- 
cil on Public Affairs, 1942. #2.00. 

Ideological and economic forces at work. during 1900-1932 shaping British tariff 
policy. 

The day of the Saxon. By Homer Lea. New York: Harper, 1942. Pp. 249. $2.50. 
New edition of book first published in 1912 which prophesied the present peril of 

England. 

Britannia has wings! By Str ArcuipaLp Hurp. London: Hutchinson, 1942. 5s. 

A discussion of the continuing importance of British sea power. 

Churchill. By R. H. Kuernan. London: Harrap, 1942. 5s. 

Churchill: the making of a hero. By Esmé WInGFIELD-StratrorD. London: Gollancz, 
1942. 10s. 6d. 

An Ulsterwoman in England, 1924-1941. By Nesca A. Ross. Cambridge: University 
Press, 1942. Pp. 176. 8s. 6d. 

Men do not weep. By Brvertey Nicnois. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1942. Pp. 
307. $2.50. 

Through autobiographical stories a British pacifist tells what made him recant his 
creed. 

And the floods came. By AnNouD Lunn. London: Eyre & Spottiswoode. 15s. 

A wartime autobiography. 

Mortal strife. By Joan Cowper Powys. London: Cape, 1942. 10s. 6d. 

Over military age: a wartime commentary on the first two years. By Str James Purves- 
Stewart. London: Allen & Unwin, 1942. 6s. 
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War letters from Britain. Edited by Diana Forses-Rosertson and Rocer W. Stravs, 
Jr. With a foreword by Vincent SHEEAN. London: Jarrolds, 1942. 8s. 6d. 

Out of the blitz. By P. G.S. Hopwoop. New York: Revell, 1942. Pp. 190. $2.00. 
An eye-witness account of Britain under bombardment. 

While London burns: letters written to America (July, 1940—August, 1941). By F. 
Tennyson-Jesse and H. M. Harwoop London: Constable, 1942. 12s. 

My goodness! My passport. By Letta Secor Fiorence. London: Allen & Unwin, 


1942. Pp. 218. 8s. 6d. 
An American traveler in England describes the country during wartime. 


IRELAND 


Calendar of Ormond deeds. Vol. V, A.D. 1547-1584. Edited by Eomunp Curtis. Dub- 
lin: Stationery Office, 1942. 21s. 

Calendar of the Orrery papers. Edited by Eowarp MacLysacurt. Dublin: Stationery 
Office, 1942. 21s. 

Not an inch. By Hucu SHearmMan. London: Faber & Faber, 1942. 6s. 
A study of Northern Ireland and Lord Craigavon. 


ITALY 


Verdi, the man and his letters. Edited by Franz WerFeL and Pau Steran. New York: 
Fischer Pub. Co., 1942. Pp. 469. $3.50. 

Memoirs of the life and peregrinations of the Florentine Philip Mazzei, 1730-1816. By 
Georep WiiuiaM FREDERICK Strip.inG. (‘Illinois studies in the social sciences,’’ 
Vol. XXVI, No. 4.) Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1942. Pp. 136. $2.00. 

The real Italians: a study in European psychology. By Caro Srorza. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1942. Pp. 156. $1.50. 

Agent in Italy. By S. K. New York: Doubleday, Doran, 1942. Pp. 331. $3.00. 


LOW COUNTRIES 


Materials in the National Archives relating to Belgium, France and the Netherlands. Com- 
piled by the Orrice or THE Director oF REFERENCE SERVICE. Washington, D.C.: 
National Archives, 1942. Pp. 11. 

A mimeographed release, April, 1942. 

The paintings of Frans Hals. Complete edition by N.S. Trivas. (“The Phaidon Press.”’) 

London: Allen & Unwin, 1942. 15s. 


NEAR EAST 


Materials in the National Archives relating to the Balkan states. Compiled by the Orrice 
OF THE DirEcTOR OF REFERENCE SERVICE. Washington, D.C.: National Archives, 
1942. Pp. 4. 

A mimeographed release, April, 1942. 

The revolt of the Serbs against the Turks (1804-1813): translations from the Serbian na- 
tional ballads of the period. With an introduction by W. A. Morison. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1942. 8s. 6d. 

Adamantios Korais: a study in Greek nationalism. By StrepHen G. Cuaconas. (‘‘Stud- 
ies in history, economics and public law,’ No. 490.) New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1942. Pp. 181. $2.50. 
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Remember Greece. By Ditys Powetu. London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1941. Pp. 191. 
8s. 


This accurate summary of recent Greek history is published under the pseudonym of 
Mrs. Payne, widow of a former director of the British Archaeological School at Athens 
and herself an active journalist. She knows the Greek people and Greece well, for she 
traveled widely during her stay there from 1926 onward and realizes how much the 
modern Greek, especially the peasant, resembles the ancient, thus disproving Fall- 
merayer’s theory. The reviewer, who resided in Athens from 1923 to within nine days 
of the German occupation, can testify to the accuracy of her remarks about Greece’s 
entry into the war and of her chapter on Greek history from the catastrophe of 1922 in 
Asia Minor to the death of Metaxas, with whom she had an important conversation on 
the reasons for his alliance with Great Britain despite his German training, which gave 
him the nickname of the “‘little Moltke.”” Her view of his work as dictator is strictly im- 
partial, and she thinks that he was feliz opportunitate mortis, for omnipotent Greek states- 
men usually die in exile. The last chapter contains a sketch of Greek history entitled 
‘The story of free men,”’ the Frankish period being described from the reviewer's Latins 
in the Levant. But ‘“‘the people go on being Greeks,” whether under Franks or Turks. 
It is inaccurate, however, to say that ‘‘Greece was the first of the subject countries of 
Europe to rise against the Turks,’’ for Serbia rose first, years earlier. The ‘Friendly 
Society,’” commemorated by a square at Athens, is mentioned as having prepared the 
War of Independence, the elements of which are analyzed. The next century is defined 
as ‘‘a struggle for expansion,”’ owing to the narrow limits of the Greek kingdom, notably 
the exclusion of the ‘great Greek island’’ of Crete, which was “continually in a state of 
insurrection.’ Venizelos’ internal and foreign policy is impartially described; the impor- 
tance of the acquisition of Kavalla, the great tobacco-producing district, is noted. The 
exchange of populations in 1922 made Greece ‘‘a homogeneous state with no important 
minorities,” for “‘the Moslems, except those in western Thrace and Albanian Moslems 
in Tsamuria, had been compulsorily exchanged” and the Bulgarians of Florina could 
leave, if they chose, by a system of voluntary exchange. There is a clear account, illus- 
trated by two maps, of the war against Italy and Germany, of which there is also a use- 
ful chronology down to June 10, 1941. The successive falls of Koritza, Santa Quaranta, 
and Argyrokastron were proofs of Greek valor. But the entry of Germany into Crete 
changed the conditions immediately; when, on April 2, German troops entered Athens, 
“it was not to the Italians that Greek soil was lost.’ There is one error: the Marathon 
dam is not near the battlefield. 
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Since Hitler’s attack on the Soviet Union a great many books have appeared with the 
purpose of revising or reinterpreting our concept of the land of the Soviets as simply 
that of a Communist dictatorship. This study is no exception to the rule. In it Dr. 
Efron compares Stalin to Peter the Great, speaks of ‘‘soviet democracy,’’ and confuses, 
rather than clarifies, the issue. The very title of the book is misleading; the Soviet Union 
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department. Lenin was satisfied with the role of a General Secretary of the Political 
Bureau of the Communist Party, and after Lenin’s death his successor and heir, Stalin, 
had taken over the same functions” (p. 115). As a matter of fact, Lenin was chairman 
of the Soviet of People’s Commissars from its inception and the uncontested head of the 
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York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 1942. Pp. 321. $2.50. 


This is a valuable, scholarly, clearly written, and well-documented history of the in- 
dustrialization of the countries, dominions, and colonies in the western Pacific, including 
India. Prior to the present war, it is pointed out, little progress had been made, except 
in Japan and Australia, toward the development of a modern, industrialized economic 
structure. The leading imperial powers did not desire it. But the first World War, and 
in a much greater degree the second, accelerated industrialization particularly in Aus- 
tralia, India, and Free China. The history of this process is presented in its relation to 
international politics and the present war. After Japan had conquered Manchuria, it 
aimed to make the country a mainland industrial base for further continental conquest, 
and the invasion of northern China was an integral part of this expansion. Japan has 
desired to make China a colonial appendage; it was to be a source of raw materials and a 
market but was to be permitted to build up a limited number of industries. Japan 
planned to be the center of the heavy industries for the “Greater East Asia co-prosperity 
sphere” and to shift an increasing proportion of the production of consumer goods to 
northern China. During the past five years the Japanese have not been particularly suc- 
cessful in their plans. They were hindered in their attempt to make Manchuria an in- 
dependent industrial unit by lack of capital, and they have faced increasing economic 
deterioration throughout occupied China. On the other hand, the Chinese have not been 
successful in becoming economically independent in Free China, owing in part to the 
opposition of the conservative elements in the Kuomintang to the hopeful co-operative 
movement. The post-war period will have to reckon with a much greater degree of in- 
dustrialization throughout this entire region. 
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Government and nationalism in southeast Asia. By Rupert Emerson, Lennox A. MI1s, 
and Vireinta THompson. (“Institute of Pacific Relations inquiry series.”) New 
York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 1942. Pp. 238. $2.00. 


This volume is a composite of three monographs of unequal length dealing with the 
political structures and principal problems of small states in and around southeastern 
Asia during the period immediately preceding the Japanese invasion. Rupert Emerson's 
introductory paper describes nationalism in action, and in so doing sums up the politi- 
cal, psychologic, ethnic, and economic factors involved in the various nationalisms un- 
der consideration. He wisely remarks that “‘no generalizations can be effective for the 
whole of a region as heterogeneous as southeastern Asia ’’(p. 5). He does offer the gen- 
eral rule, however, that the national movements did seek to unite all those who are re- 
garded as “‘native” inhabitants of the existing colonies or political entities (p. 18). Al- 
though nationalism was not racialism, he concludes that the net effect of the nationalist 
movements was to intensify and make more manifest the racial differences which abound 
in southeastern Asia (p. 22). This he interprets to mean the coming-of-age of these di- 
verse peoples in the modern world, a world in which they will not be content to remain 
inferior to any imperial master (pp. $4, 35). 

The second monograph, by Lennox A. Mills, is devoted to the governments of south- 
eastern Asia. His list includes the Philippines, Burma, British Malaya, Hong Kong, 
Netherlands India, French Indo-China, Taiwan, and Thailand. From his comparative 
study of these governments he concludes that there were more contrasts than similar- 
ities (p. $39). He points out various differences in the forms of administration and of 
policy. The governments were quite diverse, for instance, in the importance they at- 
tached to the various social services; and there were various shades of opinion as to the 
development of native self-government. The hardest question he raises, and one which 
this book should help to make understandable, is the question of administration in the 
various regions after the present war is ended (p. 49). 

This question leads naturally to a discussion of the internal nationalist factors in- 
volved in the situation, which forms the third monograph of the volume, by Virginia 
Thompson. She does not include Hong Kong and Taiwan in her study because Hong 
Kong faced no serious problem of Chinese nationalism at the time of writing; and Tai- 
wan, under severe Japanese rule, had not been able to develop any nationalist movement 
(p. 144). She points out that nationalism in southeastern Asia had derived a common 
inspiration from Western ideology and that there was, generally speaking, an identical 
economic basis (p. 127). She also indicates that these nationalist movements were not 
mass movements but were generally the expression of an educated, wealthy minority. 
Naturally, this sort of volume makes the specific regional studies sketchy and too gen- 
eralized, but it achieves its purpose in offering a quick survey of the whole field and its 
problems. 
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Sea power in the Pacific, 1936-1941: a selected bibliography of books, periodicals, articles, 
and maps from the end of the London Naval Conference to the beginning of the war in the 
Pacific. By Werner B. ELirncer and Hersert Rostnski. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1942. Pp. 80. $1.00. 


A list of 600 items by 260 authors and an additional list of 103 periodical and serial 
publications for reference. 
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Destination Chungking. By Han Suyin. (An Atlantic Monthly book.) Boston: Little, 
Brown, 1942. Pp. 267. $3.00. 

A novel of the present war between China and Japan. 

The end is not yet: China at war. By HerryMon Maurer. London: Heinemann, 1942. 
12s. 6d. 

Japan inside out. By Synoman Ruee. London: John Long, 1942. Pp. 202. 10s. 6d. 

Etajima, the Dartmouth of Japan. By Ceci Buttock. London: Sampson Low, 1942. 6s. 
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Japan and the opium menace. By Freperick T. Merritu. New York: International 
Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1942. Pp. 170. #1.50. 

Japan: a world problem. By H. J. Timpmrutey. New York: John Day, 1942. Pp. 150. 
$1.75. 

A Japanese view of Outer Mongolia: being a condensed translation of ‘‘The Outer Mon- 
golian People’s Republic.’ By Yasvo Missuima and Tomio Goto. Translated and 
summarized by ANDREW J. GRAJDANZEV. New York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 
1942. Pp. 66. $0.50. 

The original on which this abridged translation is based was published by the two 
Japanese authors Misshima and Goto in Tokyo in 1939 under the title of Gaimo Jimmin 
Kyowa-Koku. It was based largely on Russian sources, relying heavily, apparently, on 
Ryzhyk’s Economic and social construction of the Mongolian People’s Republic, with refer- 
ences to Chinese and American works on Mongolia and with evidence of rather exten- 
sive first-hand observation by the authors. The translation is sometimes confusing be- 
cause of the fact that Chinese and Russian names are often taken directly from the 
Japanese without converting them into their recognizable English forms. For instance, 
the numerous references to the Chin dynasty prove not to mean that usually so desig- 
nated, i.e., 1115-1234, but to mean the Ch’ing or Manchu dynasty, 1644-1911. The 
authors of the book present the study on the conviction that Outer Mongolia will be the 
scene of the coming war between Japan and the Soviet Union. The region, which forms 
a buffer state between Japanese-occupied Inner Mongolia and the Soviet Union, is in- 
habited by 760,000 nomads, of whom the majority are Khalkha Mongols. The Mon- 
golian People’s Republic was organized in 1924 under Russian leadership and follows 
closely the Soviet pattern. Despite the obviously hostile attitude of the Japanese au- 
thors, they make clear that considerable improvement has been effected by the new 
regime in the lines of education, improvement of stock-breeding, extension of agricul- 
ture, and the expansion of trade. They emphasize the numerous uprisings against Soviet 
rule to prove that the Mongols do not take kindly to communization and that they 
would gladly turn to Japan to achieve their independence. They describe the conscrip- 
tion system and the Red mongol army of 20,000—30,000 men trained under Russian offi- 
cers, implying that Russia is making full use of this area to protect herself against a 
flanking attack from northern China or from Manchuria in the event of war with Japan. 
Indirect reference is made to the Russo-Japanese conflict at Nomonkhan in 1938-39, 
as evidence of the military significance of Russia’s paternal interest in the Outer Mon- 
golian Republic. 

Despite its truncated form, this little volume affords the general reader a fairly 
clear picture of an obscure but significant sector of global war and gives to the specialist 
in the Far East a considerable amount of usable data. Since the Japanese position of the 
authors is clear and undisguised, it does not interfere seriously with the concrete mate- 
rial presented. This is a noteworthy contribution to the field and leaves the reviewer 
with the dual wish that the complete translation of this Japanese work were available 
and that more translations of Japanese monographs of this nature be made. 


Ear. SWISHER 


Goodbye Japan. By Joseph Newman. New York: Fischer Pub. Co., 1942. Pp. 338. 
$2.50. 
A description of Japanese conditions in the autumn of 1941. 
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Ramparts of the Pacific. By HALLETT ABEND. New York: Doubleday, Doran, 1942. Pp. 
332. $3.50. 
A description of the Pacific area written just before the Pearl Harbor attack and giv- 

ing an accurate prediction of the coming Pacific war. 

Formosa today. By ANDREW J. GRAJDANZEV. New York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 
1942. Pp. 193. $1.00. 

BRITISH EMPIRE 

American manuscript collections in the Huntington Library for the history of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. Compiled by Norma B. Cutnsert. (“Huntington Library 
lists,"’ No. 5.) San Marino, Calif.: Huntington Library, 1941. Pp. 93. $1.50. 


Twenty-eight groups of papers, totaling over 18,500 items, are described in this use- 
ful pamphlet. Most of them date between 1750 and 1800, a few as late as the 1830's, 
and several as early as the 1630's. Approximately two-thirds of the manuscripts are in 
the four collections of General Abercromby, Lord Loudoun, Admiral Pocock, and the 
Virginian historian Robert Brock. The first three of these, together with the Revolu- 
tionary War orderly books and journals, and papers of Greene, John Paul Jones, Lafay- 
ette, McHenry, Washington, etc., lend a martial flavor to this list of Americana. The 
provenance, size, condition, principal authors, and a general subject outline of, and 
occasionally interesting extracts from, each group of papers are given by the compiler. 


W. T. Hutcuinson 


Narrative of American voyages and travels of Capt. William Owen, R.N. Edited by Vic- 
tor Hugo Pautsits. New York: New York Public Library, 1942. $2.25. 
This work includes an account of the settlement of Campobeilo Island in the Bay of 

Funday, 1766-71. 

Robert Alexander, Maryland loyalist. By Janet Bassert Jonnson. New York: Put- 
nams, 1942. Pp. 152. $2.50. 

Studies in the evolution of dominion status. By Dk. Gwen NevENvorFr. London: Allen 
& Unwin, 1942. 18s. 

Joseph Chamberlain and the theory of imperialism. By Wii11aM L. Strauss. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: American Council on Public Affairs, 1942. $2.50. 

Survey of British Commonwealth affairs. Vol. Il, Problems of economic policy, 1918-39, 
Part II. By W. K. Hancock. New York: Oxford University Press, 1942. $5.00. 

A short history of Canada for Americans. By ALFrED Leroy Burt. Minneapolis: Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1942. Pp. 279. $3.00. 

I heard the Anzacs singing. By MarGaret L. Macpnerson. New York: Creative Age 
Press, 1942. Pp. 354. $2.00. 
A woman journalist’s account of Australia as she has known it for ten years. 

Stead fast: a commentary. By WattER Murpocn. Oxford: University Press, 1942. 5s. 
A series of articles written for the Melbourne Herald and other Australian newspapers 

just before war came to Australia. 

Waterless horizons: the first full-length study of the extraordinary life-story of Edward John 
Eyre. By Matcotm Uren and Rosert Stepuens. London: Robertson & Mullens, 
1942. 10s. 6d. 


The story of his early explorations in Australia, and his later life as governor of New 
Zealand. 


The narrative of Private Buck Adams: 7th (Princess Royal’s) Dragoon Guards, on the east- 
ern frontier of the Cape of Good Hope, 1843-1848. Edited by A. Gorpon Brown. Lon- 
don: Francis Edwards, 1942. Pp. 316. 12s. 6d. 

West with the night. By BeryL Markuam. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1942. $3.00. 
The autobiography of a woman who grew up in British East Africa. 
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British rule in eastern Asia. By Lennox A. Mits. Oxford: University Press, 1942. 
25s. 
Footprints in Malaya. By Str Frank SwETTENHAM. London: Hutchinson, 1942. 12s. 


The autobiography of a colonial servant who spent his entire career from 1871 on in 
Malaya. 
Men of Malaya. By Cutve Datron. London: Eldon Press, 1942. 5s. 
Half-a-dozen biographical sketches. 
Modern Burma: a survey of political and economic development. By Joun Leroy Curis- 
TIAN. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1942. Pp. 381. $3.00. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Anglo-American relations. By J. E. Ty ter, lecturer in history in the University of 
Sheffield. (“Historical Association pamphlet,’’ No. 122.) London: Wyman & Sons, 


1942. Pp. 20. 1s. 1d. 

A terse summary of a complex subject from 1783 to 1941. How fair and acute are the 
author’s judgments may be gleaned from two quotations: “It was not merely senti- 
mental attachment for Great Britain (not felt in any case by millions of Americans), 
which explains American intervention in 1917; but, so far as Great Britain was specifi- 
cally concerned, a realization that in spite of her shortcomings, in spite of Ireland and 
the secret treaties made in the stress of the war, she did, nevertheless, stand for much 
the same high principles as the United States.”’ ‘(President Roosevelt] and the Ameri- 
cans who agreed with him were not animated by any sentimental pro-British bias. . . . . 
As far as German policy went, they saw in it a spirit, method and purpose diametrically 
opposed to everything characteristically American. It was their very Americanism in 
this sense which made them ‘pro-British.’’’ In his short but good bibliography Mr. 
Tyler does not mention R. H. Heindel’s The American impact on Great Britain, 1898- 
1914, which really breaks new ground. 

The Panama Canal in peace and war. By Norman J. PapeLrorp. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1942. Pp. 327. $3.00. 

American opinion of Soviet Russia. By Mpno Lovenste1n. Washington, D.C.: Ameri- 
can Council on Public Affairs, 1941. Pp. 210. $3.25. 

At a time when the very survival of the United States and of the Soviet Union de- 
pends upon the closest possible collaboration between Americans and Russians, Dr. 
Lovenstein’s contribution to understanding will be welcomed by the layman as well as 
by the scholar. He has approached his task in terms of an analysis of the nature and 
source of past misunderstandings. His method is as interesting as his subject matter. 
He has here compiled and evaluated American opinion during three periods (1917-21, 
1921-29, 1929-33) in terms of labor papers, business and financial magazines, trade 
periodicals, learned journals, general magazines, books, newspapers, and government 
documents. The result must be seen to be believed, particularly for the earlier years. 
“The conclusions of this study,’ concludes the author, ‘‘are not optimistic.” The 
American people for a quarter of a century, he demonstrates, have been wilfully misin- 
formed or carelessly left uninformed by almost all of those upon whom they were de- 
pendent for guidance regarding Russia. It is unfortunate that this analysis ends with 
the establishment of diplomatic relations. It contains little material on American opin- 
ion concerning Soviet policies since 1933. It is to be doubted whether the American 
press has been much more reliable as a source of information on Russian developments 
in the last few years than in previous periods. It may also be doubted whether this was 
entirely or even primarily the fault of the press. And it may be doubted, finally, whether 
knowledge is virtue and whether familiarity necessarily breeds concord rather than con- 
tempt. The tragic schism between Red Russia and the Western democracies, not wholly 
healed even in the midst of the war which the schism itself made possible, emanates from 
sources deeper than ignorance. But, as a work of dissection in the anatomy of ignorance 
and prejudice, Mr. Lovenstein’s work is a small masterpiece, deserving of equally care- 
ful attention from those who study history and those who make it. 

Freperick L. ScHUMAN 
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Preface to preparedness: the Washington Disarmament Conference and public opinion. By 
C. Leonarp Hoaa. Washington, D.C.: American Council on Public Affairs, 1941. 
Pp. 205. $3.00. 

This book, with an unfortunate main title, illustrates most of the defects and the 
chief virtues usually considered typical of doctoral dissertations. The faults are serious 
and obvious. The book is written in the worst tradition of graduate-student composi- 
tion. Sometimes the sentences are awkward or meaningless, and always they are dull, 
so that reading is a labor instead of being a joy. Those who maintain that scholarly 
books are not supposed to be joyful reading can find other and more serious causes for 
complaint. Practically all the material used in the book was taken from newspapers, 
supplemented by some journals of opinion and the Congressional record. No one can 
justifiably object to the use of newspapers as source material, but a scholar using them 
must be aware of the problems presented by such source material and must show the 
reasons for the decisions he has made. The book fails to meet this test, for to Dr. Hoag 
the newspapers usually appear as identical as black cats in the dark are supposed to be 
for some people. For example, certainly one of the most decisive factors in bringing 
about the whole episode of the Washington Conference was the desperate necessity of 
the Republican party to have an international conference which the American people 
would regard as a success and as a contribution to peace. The influence of that fact on 
editorial opinion is absent from the book. Indeed, Mr. Hoag presents, or dumps on the 
reader, the data he has collected instead of using it. It is true that there is some classi- 
fication of the materials. But piles of segregated source materials do not constitute a his- 
tory any more than piles of cement, steel girders, and glass constitute a beautiful build- 
ing. 

The great virtue of the book is the amount of good source material presented for the 

use of anyone who wishes to understand the important affair and perhaps especially for 

anyone who seeks good quotations for a lecture. At one place (p. 41) Mr. Hoag said that 
his study was based on the examination of seventeen papers (unspecified); but he meant 

‘‘chiefly based,’ because many more are cited, and the quotations are nearly always il- 

luminating. What they reveal is not something of which the American people have rea- 

son to be proud, and it is not comforting to see so clearly and indisputably that most of 
the American public were swept off their feet in a wave of hysterical and shallow think- 
ing. At the present moment in history nothing could be more ironical than to read at 

length what intelligent and honored Americans were saying in i920 and 1921. 


W. Strutt Hout 


The house committee on foreign affairs. By AtBert C. F. WestpHau. (‘Studies in his- 
tory, economics, and public law,’’ No. 498.) New York: Columbia University Press, 
1942. Pp. 268. $3.00. 

America in world affairs. By ALLEN Nevins. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1942. Pp. 140. $1.00. 

Getting us into war. By PorTER SARGENT. Boston: Porter Sargent, 1941. Pp. 640. 
$4.00. 

Allen Nevins wrote his volume originally for British readers. He decided, however, 
to offer it to the American public with some revision in order that it might serve as a 
digest of our recent foreign policy and that it might carry to the American people the im- 
portant lesson that the American republic once more had attained a position of world 
leadership. It is a clear-cut, concise picture of the United States as a member of the 
world of nations. Four principles or traditions are listed as important in American diplo- 
macy. First has been the American desire to encourage democracy throughout the 
world; second, the avoidance of needless entanglements with foreign nations, but Mr. 
Nevins points out that this does not mean isolationism; third, the Monroe Doctrine and 
Pan-Americanism; and fourth, the freedom of the seas. Mr. Nevins discusses the isola- 
tionist and internationalist points of view in terms of world events since 1931. He shows 
how the people of the United States, repulsed by the thought of war, grew increasingly 
isolationist, with their attitude culminating in the ill-advised neutrality laws of 1935-37. 
Gradually in 1938 the author demonstrates that the American people came to assert 
their desire for opposition to the aggressors. The course of events from September, 1939, 
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to December 7, 1941, when the United States grew increasingly involved in the war 
through its desire to see aggression defeated, Nevins feels definitely proves the falseness 
and shallowness of isolationism. This reviewer wishes that Mr. Nevins had written 
more. He would like to have seen the story of the first World War woven into the rea- 
sons for the second World War. This book should prove invaluable for the student and 
general citizen who wishes to obtain a view of American foreign affairs that makes sense 
and offers hope for future world peace based on international co-operation. 

According to the author, in Getting us into war, ‘‘are glimpsed the hidden forces that 
have changed the point of view of Americans, shaped opinions, stirred emotions, and so 
brought us to war.’’ Mr. Sargent observes that, while he has drawn inferences from 
facts and interpreted trends, he has avoided expressing any opinions. The author may 
believe this, but his book is filled with opinions that would please isolationist Social jus- 
tice and Scribner’s commentator. This book is a compilation of bulletins, with the addi- 
tion of a lengthy introduction, which Mr. Sargent issued on the world situation from 
May, 1939, to March, 1941. The author’s device is to cite a statement of President 
Roosevelt in 1933 and then contrast that with a statement the president made in 1940. 
There is no comprehension on Mr. Sargent’s part that changing events may logically 
alter a person’s point of view. William Allen White and the Committee To Defend 
America receive a treatment which is filled with innuendoes based on such “‘excellent”’ 
historical sources as Uncensored and the Christian century! Mr. White is viewed as a 
‘front’’ for Wall Street, which was bent on getting us into war. If Mr. Sargent had done 
any research in the history of the White Committee, he would see the falseness of this 
charge. All men who believed in aid to Britain are treated as though they were either 
Anglophiles, Wall Streeters, or bewildered suckers. This book may have some value lat- 
er, when historians want to analyze the point of view of those private citizens who turned 
out such bulletins. 

T. WALTER JOHNSON 


The interests of the United States as a world power. By WaitNEY Hart SHEPHARDSON. 
Claremont, Calif.: Claremont Colleges, 1942. Pp. 64. $1.75. 


Mr. Shephardson, co-author for the last six years of The United States in world affairs, 
published by the Council on Foreign Relations, gave these three lectures at Claremont 
Colleges in February, 1942. In his opinion, the interest of the United States is to accom- 
plish a knock-out of Nazi Germany and to keep Germany disarmed for an indefinite 
future. On the other hand, relief should be extended to Germany as soon as fighting 
stops, and we should agree beforehand about this with Britain. Along with the disarma- 
ment of Germany he favors the immediate restoration, within their frontiers of 1938, of 
all the twelve states now occupied by Germany. Not less than a year later, the peace 
conference should meet to consider reparations, transfers of populations, rectifications 
of frontiers, and whatever else may be needed to stabilize the world. In order to preserve 
the settlements arrived at, Mr. Shephardson advocates an Anglo-American military alli- 
ance directed against Germany; he is opposed to “‘ Union now’’ because this scheme has 
no place for China or Russia. In general, he urges that the terms and necessities of peace 
should be widely discussed before the war ends, so that decisions can be taken on the 
basis of knowledge rather than on emotion. 


American society and the changing world. By C. H. Peca anp Orners. New York: 
F. S. Crofts, 1942. Pp. 601. $3.50. 


Here we have another periodic effort to provide an introduction to social science. 
Just like most of such efforts, the result has become a conglomeration of various subject 
matters of this field. In this particular case, the co-authors have concentrated, after the 
introductory chapter on ““The interdependence of peoples,”’ on a historical chapter cov- 
ering ““The international scene: from Versailles to Munich” and then on eight chapters 
from the field of ‘‘Comparative government’’—covering Russia, Italy, Germany, 
France, Great Britain and her Empire, Scandinavia, the Far East, and Latin America. 
This whole section, ‘““The changing world,”’ is concluded with another historical chapter 
on “The second World War.’’ Part II, ‘““The United States and its problems,”’ is a mix- 
ture of topics belonging to such fields as ‘‘American government”’; ‘Economic prob- 
lems’’; and “‘Social problems’’ (also given under such various guises as ‘‘Citizenship,”’ 
‘Educational sociology,” ‘‘Current economic and social problems,’ ‘‘Character educa- 
tion,” “America prepares for tomorrow,’’ “The American idea,’’ and the like); ““The 
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land, the people, the tradition’; “‘American government in action’’; ‘““The structure of 
American government”; “Vital principles and forces in politics’; “‘Propaganda and 
public opinion’ ; “The bases of American foreign policy’; “The conservation of re- 
sources’; ‘‘Agriculture;”’ “Modern business’; ‘“Government and business’’; ““The con- 
sumer’; ‘“The labor movement”; ‘“‘Unemployment”’; ‘Social security” ; ““The family and 
youth”’; ‘The crime problem’’; “The ethnic problem’; ‘“The population problem”; and 
‘*‘American society in a changing world.’” The outline demonstrates that the book is 
strong on economics, “‘applied”’ sociology, and political science, somewhat weak in his- 
tory, and indifferent to psychology, cultural anthropology, social psychology, and hu- 
man geography. But these weak spots do not prevent the work from being one of the 
most successful efforts to serve as an introduction to this field. The treatment is fully 
integrated and fused into a compatible whole. It is a compact, consistent job, delivered 
up out of steady craftsmanship. Here, in short, is a textbook which, though not free 
from faults, may be cordially recommended to those struggling with the ever difficult 
problem of how to introduce the student to the whole field of social sciences. In par- 
ticular, it will be used by the instructors whose technique is “‘to describe and analyze 
rather than to present a blueprint for social reconstruction containing many easy an- 
swers to hard questions’ and who‘are convinced that, “‘before there can be constructive 
thought, there must be an intelligent awareness of the nature and extent of the prob- 
lems confronting us.’ 
J. S. Rovcex 


America speaks. By Paiture Gispps. New York: Doubleday, Doran, 1942. Pp. 327. 
$3.00. 

A journalist’s impression of America during a cross-continent journey in the fall of 
1941. 

Neutrality 1941. By Harotp BartLett WuitEeMAN, Jr. (For the Committee on Under- 
graduate Prize Essays.) New Haven: Yale University Press, 1942. Pp. 71. $1.00. 
The background of our war. From lectures prepared by the orientation course, War Dx- 

PARTMENT, BuREAU OF PusBLic ReLations. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1942. 

Pp. 279. $1.50. 

The other horseman. By Putuip Wyre. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1942. Pp. 279. 

A novel dealing with the conflicts within families between interventionists and isola- 
tionists before Pearl Harbor. The book was written before that event and was to have 
been released in January, 1942; for some reason, not explained by the publisher or made 
clear by the story itself, it was held up until July. The title derives from a legend that 
in the original version of the Revelation of John there was a fifth horseman, in addition 
to the Four Horsemen, who went forward with and indeed led them. 

America in the new Pacific. By Grorce E. Tayuor. New York: Macmillan, 1942. Pp. 

160. $1.75. 

Our enemy Japan. By WitFrrip FLe1scuer. New York: Doubleday, Doran, 1942. Pp. 

236. $2.00. 

According to Mr. Fleischer, Secretary Hull was considering the offer of a three-month 
truce to permit Japanese withdrawal from southern Indo-China in return for the relaxa- 
tion of American trade restrictions. The Chinese vetoed the plan, and Mr. Hull’s note 
of November 26 made no concession. 

The impact of the war on America. Six lectures by MEMBERS OF THE Facutty oF Cor- 

NELL University. Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1942. Pp. 159. $2.00. 


LATIN AMERICA 


Handbook of Hispanic source materials and research organizations in the United States. 
Edited by Ronatp Hitton. With a foreword by Hersert I. Prrestiey. Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press, 1942. Pp. 441. $5.00. 

Historical evolution of Hispanic America. By J. Frep Rippy. 2d ed. New York: F. S. 
Crofts & Co., 1941. Pp. 582. $3.75. 

About a decade ago the first edition of this work came from the press as one of the 
better textbooks in the field. Here is the second edition with several improvements. 
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The story told in the first was brought up to the date of publication in the second edi- 
tion; the reading list at the end of the volume was revised so as to include most of the 
recent publications in English; and considerably more emphasis was given to the theme 
of the cultural and social aspects of the subject. As the book now appears, the colonial 
era gets 182 pages, the internal history of the twenty nations gets 206 s, and the sub- 
ject of international relations is allotted £07 pages. To the author this means that the 
subject of international relations is as important, at Jeast to readers in the United States, 
as the subject of internal development. Although some will find fault with this propor- 
tion, the present reviewer is i: clined to think that the author has a pretty good argu- 
ment in support of his contention, particularly in view of the emphases in other text- 
books. The author knows, of course (to use a single example), that he cannot say any- 
thing of much consequence about the domestic history of independent Brazil covering 
a period of ninety years in the space of ten pages. But the fault is not of the author’s 
making; it is one of textbook making. The format of the edition is excellent. 


LAWRENCE F. Hii 


Handbook of Latin American studies: 1940, No. 6: a selective guide to the material pub- 
lished in 1940 on anthropology, archives, art, economics, education, folklore, geography, 
government, history, international relations, language and literature, law, libraries, 
music, and philosophy. Edited for the Committee on Latin American Studies of the 
American Council of Learned Societies, by Mrron Buratn. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1941. Pp. 570. 

The 1940 issue of the Handbook of Latin American studies appears under the editor- 
ship of Miron Burgin and maintains the same high standards of its predecessors. No 
changes in the scope or general makeup of the volume have been introduced, but a valu- 
able innovation is made by listing institutional authors in the index. Several new con- 
tributors are noted in the preface. The Handbook presents a selective, annotated bibli- 
ography on the principle fields of the humanities and the social sciences. Each section 
has a helpful prefatory statement followed by the individual entries, which number 
5,093, as compared to 4,501 in the 1939 edition. There are also four special articles. 


Roscos R. Hiri. 


Trans-Pacific relations of Latin America. By Anita Brap.ey. (“Institute of Pacific 
Relations, International research series.”’) New York: Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, 1942. Pp. 120. $1.00. 

Notwithstanding the timeliness of the little volume, it is a disappointing perform- 
ance. The text follows the theme that historic trends and current developments point 
toward a significant realignment of Latin-American trade in favor of Japan. The out- 
break of the Pacific war, which interrupted publication at Shanghai, might well have 
suggested a reconsideration of this interpretation. The author’s hastily written intro- 
duction, in attempting to rationalize publication without revision, makes matters 
worse. It is miserably set up and quite meaningless and incoherent in places. The edi- 
tor’s preface admits that the book makes no very substantial contribution to the subject, 
but it suggests that it is intended only as an exploratory effort. Certainly, the footnotes 
are woefully inadequate for any such purpose. The extended bibliography has little 
relevance to the text and contains much that is of questionable value. A thoroughgoing 
exploration of pertinent materials would have been useful. On the positive side, there is 
an interesting reference in the discussion of the early Manila-Acapulco trade to the de- 
sire of the Japanese ruler Iyeyasu to participate in it. The nineteenth-century coolie 
traffic to Cuba and Peru is stressed, as are the commercial and population exchanges oc- 
curring since 1914. The recent Japanese subsidization of colonial settlements in Brazil 
and Peru, which is much the most significant topic treated, will be the subject of further 
examination by the Institute. 

Joun F. Capy 


HISTORIANS AND HISTORIOGRAPHY 
As Lord Acton says. By F. E. Lauuy. Newport, R.I.: Remington Ward, 1942. $3.00. 





